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Alloy 


A New Alloy for 
Addition to Cast Iron 
in the Ladle . 







1.—This test specimen cast from a low-silicon iron 
shows the typical white iron structure. 2-3.—These 






specimens show the graying effects of increasing 
amounts of "SMZ” alloy added to the same iron. 












LEFT: This photomicrograph shows the typical struc- 
ture of a low-silicon white iron. 






RIGHT: This photomicrograph shows the structure 
of the same iron graphitized by a ladle addition of a 
small amount of “SMZ” alloy. (Photomicrographs 
taken at 100 diameters.) 













Useful information about other ‘‘Electromet”’’ ferro-alloys for 
the cast iron foundry is contained in the following booklets: 
‘‘Chromium In Cast Iron’’, 48 pages; ‘‘Briquetted Alloys for the 
Cast lron Foundry”, 16 pages; and ‘‘Electromet Special Graphitiz- 
er’’, 4 pages. A request on your letterhead will bring you copies 
of those which interest you, without obligation. 





ee sag has recently developed a new 
gtaphitizing alloy composed of silicon, man- 
ganese, and zirconium, which has been named 
“SMZ” alloy. Due to the balanced composition of 
this alloy, it is particularly effective in producing 
the following beneficial results when it is added to 


cast iron in the ladle: 


], it converts a normally hard white iron 
* into a high-strength gray iron. 


2 It reduces the chill of gray iron and 
* minimizes wall sensitivity — prevents 
chilling of thin sections. 


3 It produces a better microstructure of 
e . . . . 
the iron with resultant improvement in 
strength and physical properties. 


Our metallurgists will gladly tell you more about 
this new “SMZ” alloy and other “Electromet” ferro- 
alloys for the foundry, and will give you practical 
help in using them to advantage. Ask for this 
service, or write for further information. They are 


available without obligation, of course. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
Available through offices of Electro Metallurgical Sales 
Corporation in Birmingham, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
New York, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco. In Canada: 
Electro Metallurgical Company of Canada, Limited, Wel- 
land, Ontario. 


The word ‘‘Electromet’’ and the letters ‘“‘SMZ’’ are registered trade- 
marks of Electro Metallurgical Company. 
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Trode-Mork 


Ferro-Alloys & Metals 
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As the Editor, 
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@ PROFOUND changes in the government's think- 
ing on the subject of the national defense were mani- 
fested last week when developments in the European 
war revealed clearly that only armed might is re- 
spected by aggressor nations. The President’s 
recommendations to congress (p. 21) indicate that 
mobilization of industry toward this objective will 
be vast and that it will be pushed with utmost vigor. 
The plans provide for large industrial expansion, 
particularly in the aircraft and machine tool produc- 
tion industries, for educational campaigns to break 
the bottleneck in the supply of skilled labor, for 
priority of certain equipment and materials needed 
for rearmament. 


Last week saw substantial gains on the business 
front. Steel production moved up 3% points (p. 25) 
to 70 per cent of ingot capacity, and appears headed 
for materially higher levels. Do- 
mestic demand (p. 85) is gaining. 
So is export demand — although 
not to the extent reported in some 
quarters last week. Steel prices 
are firm but no advances are expected. Scrap prices 
are advancing rapidly, mostly in anticipation. Pre- 
dictions are heard that this year’s lake iron ore 
shipments will be the largest in history . . . A novel 
feature of the American Iron and Steel institute's 
annual meeting, May 23, is to be (p. 39) a forum 
on industrial relations. 


Production 


Higher 


Under present conditions, warns John E. Lovely, 
continuous planned machine tool replacements (p. 
23) are vital to the future success of American 
industry ... Of timely interest 
(p. 22) is Warner & Swasey Co.’s 
campaign for training machine 
operators ... Attention again 
was focused last week on our re- 
serves of strategic materials. It was stated in the 
house (p. 31) that tin stocks in this country would 


Need Tool 


Renewals 
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not last three days under war conditions . . . United 
States Steel Corp. has a new contributory pension 
plan (p. 38) under which employes earning more 
than $3000 annually are cared for adequately... 
Vanadium Corp. of America (p. 38) announces a new 


“Grainal” group of alloys. 


L. O. Sordah! and R. B. Sosman describe (p. 44) 
an economical, easily used method for determining 
open-hearth bath temperatures. A recording photo- 
cell unit is employed. ... F. H. 
Emery (p. 48) clarifies the factors 
that enter into the problem of co- 
lor matching of porcelain enam- 
els. . . . The American Society for 
Testing Materials (p. 52) announced the program for 
its annual meeting, June 24-28. . . . Results of a re- 
cent investigation by A. J. Smith and J. W. Bolton 
(p. 56) appear to explode the theory held in some 
quarters that cast steel lacks the weldability of rolled 
steel. Howard F. Taylor and Edward A. Rominski 
find chaplets the frequent cause of casting rejections. 


Matching 
Enamels 


E. K. Carlson (p. 62) describes methods by which 
torch cutting operations may be performed with maxi- 
mum efficiency. ... M. A. Snell (p. 66) discusses 
health hazards in the operation of 
pickling tanks—and their control 
by mechanized exhaust ventilating 
systems. ... Automatic carbon 
arc buttwelding used in the con- 
struction of aluminum tank cars (p. 69) results in 
higher quality of welds and without raising costs. . 

. Max Essl summarizes advantages (p. 72) that re- 
sult from the use of welded construction in the pro- 
duction of diesel engine frames. . . . A belt conveyor 
is the key unit (p. 70) in simplifying materials han- 
dling at a new die-casting plant. 


Efficient 
Cutting 


Ee POC LSE. 








THE NEW RYERSON STOCK LIST 


speeds—and simplifies—steel buying 


New products... new analyses... new sizes... more 
reference tables and helpful charts . . . improved mechan- 
ical features—all combine to make the new Ryerson 
Stock List an outstanding manual for steel users. What- 
ever your need in steel and allied lines, you can rely on 
the Ryerson Stock List as a dependable guide to Immedi- 
ate Stock Shipment of uniform high quality products. 

Over 10,000 kinds, shapes and sizes of Ryerson Certi- 
fied Steels are available from 10 large, fully-equipped 
plants. Every pound of steel carried in stock by Ryerson 
represents the highest quality available in each partic- 
ular classification. 

If you have not received your copy of this new book, 
write for it today. If you do have one, keep it handy, use it 
often, profit by it repeatedly. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
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RYERSON STOCK 


Many New Products 
Cold Forming Plates, Inland 
Hi-Steel Cold Rolled Stretcher 
Leveled Sheets, Pluramelt 
Stainless Steel Sheets, SAE 
1815 Hot Rolled Alloy Rounds, 
W. D. X4130 Hot Rolled and 
Cold Rolled Rounds, and SAE 
X4340 Het Rolled Alloy 
Rounds are among the new 
products listed in this new 


book. 


Handy Reference Tables 
and Charts 

SAE Standard Specification 
tables, physical properties 
charts showing physical prop- 
erties and machinability rat- 
ings of over 50 steels, weiglit 
tables, numerical equivalent 
charts and other important 
data are included in the 1940 
Ryerson Stoek List. 
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LIST INCLUDES 


Complete Description of 
Many Lines 


Over 10,000 kinds, shapes and 
sizes of Certified steel are 
shown. These include struec- 





turals, bars, plates, sheets, cold 
finished steels, heat treated al- 
loys, tool steel, high tensile 
steel, stainless, mechanical 
tubing, babbitt metal, welding 
rod, reinforcing bars, bolts, 
nuts, rivets, ete. 

Improved Mechanical 

Features 

In addition to an enlarged 
product index, the new book 
has an improved thumb tab 
margin index. Eye-condi- 
tioned paper assures easy 
reading. A new type of me- 
chanical binding has been 
adopted so the book will lic 
flat and pages turn easily. 
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Approaches for Industry! 


Alarmed by fresh developments in the European war, the 


government decides on a strong policy of national defense. 


With 


numerous bottlenecks in 


sight, 


vast expansion is 


necessary in some industries and in reserves of skilled labor. 


Stage is set for priorities covering certain equipment and 


@ AS WAR in Europe reached 
hurricane tempo last week, indus- 
try in America prepared to gear 
more closely its operations to the 
conflict and to our own new na- 
tional defense program. Convic- 
tion crystallized that from now on 
military requirements will be the 
dominant factor in many lines of 
industry. 


Increases in demand for products 
for export to belligerents and neu- 
trals and for this country’s arma- 
ment program presage a situation 
in which many industries’ capac- 
ities will be taxed to the limit. 
Some leading industrialists believe 
we are on the eve of the greatest 
industrial mobilization ever _at- 
tempted in this country in peace 
time. 

President Roosevelt’s arms _ pro- 
gram, outlined to congress last 
week, was generally well received, 
although the method of financing, 
which the Chief Executive left to 
congress, is questioned. To cost 
$1,182,000,000, the program is de- 
signed: First, to procure the essen- 
tial equipment of all kinds for a 
larger and thoroughly rounded out 
army; second, to replace or mod- 
ernize all old army and navy equip- 
ment with the latest type of equip- 
ment; third, to increase produc- 
tion facilities for everything need- 
ed for the army and navy for Nna- 
tional defense; fourth, to speed up 
to a 24-hour basis all existing army 
and navy contracts and all new 
contracts to be awarded. 


Priority on War Materials 


The President asked for an imme- 
diate appropriation of $896,000,000 
and an additional authorization of 
$286,000,000. 

“IT should like to see this nation 
geared up to ‘the ability to turn 
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materials 


out at least 50,000 planes a year,” 
said the President. “Furthermore, 
I believe that this nation should 
plan at this time a program that 
would provide us with 50,000 mili- 
tary planes.” 

Just how this rearmament pro- 
gram is to be organized and direct- 
ed—and by what expects has not 
been indicated. This phase must 
be decided by the President as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and 
navy. 

It is believed, from the Presi- 
dent’s remarks at his press con- 
ference on Friday, the program will 
require construction and equipment 
of airplane and munitions plants 
by the government for Operation 
by private industry and also large 
expansions by private industry it- 
self. 

New: problems in regard to pro- 
curement of certain essential ma- 
terials are more clearly envisioned. 
Establishment of a system of pri- 
orities for materials and machinery 
and the allocation of production in 
certain industries is probable. 


Skilled Labor a Bottleneck 


Searcity of skilled labor again 
will become acute and—it is be- 
lieved by many—will be the No. 1 
bottleneck in the program. The 
inability to obtain skilled workers 
will make it difficult to establish 
extra shifts, epecially in the air- 
craft, aircraft engine, shipbuilding 
and machine tool industries. In 
many skilled processes the work 
must be carried through by the 
same technicians who started it. 

The problem of skilled labor 
shortage is receiving serious study 
by both industry and government, 
with the government having a 
somewhat different idea as to pro 
cedure. President Roosevelt, in 


press conference Friday, calling 
attention to the shortage, declared 
the government will undertake 
many types of labor training ac- 
tivities through the national youth 
administration and otherwise. He 
also intimated there will be a rec- 
ommendation for legislation on 
labor conditions and standards in 
shipyards and other munition indus- 
tries. In some quarters this was in- 
terpreted as meaning a relaxation 
of present wages and hours regula- 
tions. 


Machine Tools a Bottleneck 


Should the emergency become 
sufficiently pressing, it was_ inti- 
mated, skilled workers could be 
drafted from other industries to 
make up the deficiency until train- 
ing programs could be instituted. 

Another bottleneck in the _ pro- 
gram will be the machine tool in- 
dustry, already heavily loaded with 
unfilled orders. 

C. S. Stilwell, executive vice pres 
ident, Warner & Swasey Co., Cleve- 
land, estimates at least one year 
would be required to supply the ma- 
chine tools involved in the Presi 
dent’s program. Six months would 
be needed for the government to 
complete designs and place orders 
in builders’ hands and an equal pe- 
riod to complete assembly, even at 
top speed. 

The President acknowledged this 
problem in his request for $200,000,- 
000 to be granted him for emergen- 
cies. He pointed out that it might 
be necessary during the summer for 
the government to place large or- 
ders for machine tools for which ap- 
propriation had not been made. 
This, he said, might create a bottle- 
neck which would make it neces- 
sary to create additional machine 
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tool plants. The government might 
have to help finance such plants, he 
said. 

He also stated that the govern- 
ment might have to take over ma- 


chine tools ordered by foreign gov- 


ernments and explained that in for- 
eign machine tool contracts there is 
provision that the order can be 
taken over by the United States 
government if necessary. 

Due for the greatest expansion, of 
course, is the aircraft industry. The 
President’s program for raising ca- 
pacity wculd necessitate practically 
tripling present capacity, now esti- 
mated at 15,000 military planes an- 
nually. 

Conferences between government 
officials and aircraft builders re- 
garding the expansion are being 
held almost constantly. 

It is the President’s plan to have 
new aircraft plants built between 
the Alleghenies and the Rockies as 
a defense measure. This may re- 
quire government financial aid, as 
private aircraft builders would pre- 
fer to expand at their present loca- 
tions on the coasts. 

Exact influence of defense meas- 
ures on general industrial building 
is net clear, but it is apparent the 
proposed enlargement of capacity 
will have a stimulating effect. 

Building of new manufacturing 
plants and extensions already has 
had a substantial growth this year. 
In some districts such work has in- 
creased markedly the past few 
weeks. While small units predom- 
inate, total volume is fairly impres- 
sive. 

Since last September industry has 
been watchful in order to avoid du- 
plicating the mistakes of 25 years 
ago, when manufacturing capacity 
was increased to accommodate war- 
time demand and later was found to 
be excessive for peacetime needs. 

Extension of the war to Holland 
and Belgium brought a strong up- 
surge in steel demand from the A\l- 
lies. Leading exporters in the East, 
however, insist the orders from the 
Allies in the past week do not ap- 
proach the several hundred thou- 
sand tons recently reported in the 
newspapers. They declare that at 
present it would be almost physical- 
ly impossible to handle such orders 
on short notice. There has, how- 
ever, been a substantial increase in 
Allied buying and much tonnage is 
under consideration, including one 
inquiry for 100,000 tons, comprising 
ten preducts. 

In addition to demand by England 
and France, export business has 
been enlivened by neutral inquiries 
since supplies from Belgium and 


Luxembourg have been cut off. Im- 
provement in foreign demand com- 
bined with the defense program is 
having a decidedly stimulating ef- 
fect On miscellaneous domestic re- 
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quirements, and domestic bookings 
increased sharply last week. There 
has not been, however, the surge of 
buying that featured the early days 
of the war last September. Some 
consumers are proceeding cautious- 
ly until the war situation is clari- 
fied. 

The Allies had placed a 50,000-ton 


* 
Watch 


for an important 


announcement in 


STEEL Soon! 
* 


order for wire rods with Belgium 
just before the latter was invaded. 
No deliveries were made and it is 
assumed most of the tonnage will 
come to the United States. Some 
eastern producers predict a _ short- 
age in wire rods within the next 
four to five weeks. 

Since last September United 
States exports of iron and steel have 
been far ahead of the volume in the 
corresponding period of the World 
war. March shipments, latest avail- 


able figures, totaled 457.000 tons, 
compared with anly 173,000 tons in 
March, 1915. Not until 1916 did 
exports in the last war approach 
the recent pace. It now appears 
likely to be aecelerated further 
within the next 60 days. 

Recent export business represent- 
ed a larger percentage of total steel 
bookings than was true last fall, 
and producers indicate they are not 
attempting to restrict foreign or- 
ders. Instead, they are supplying all 
buyers cn a first-come first-served 
basis. 

Mills already have fairly large 
backlogs of steel for the United 
States army and navy. These in- 
clude not only shell steel, armor 
plate and alloy products for govern- 
ment ordnance plants, but also ma- 
terial placed by private manufactur- 
ers building various types of mili- 
tary equipment. 


@ Production has been started at 
plant of Crosby Aircraft Co., Van 
Nuys, Calif., on a newly developed 
400-mile-an-hour interceptor  war- 
plane, according to Claude Grimm, 
business manager. The company 
has orders for 130 of these ships 
from a South American and an Ori- 
ental country, deliveries to be com- 
pleted within 6 months. Planes are 
reported to cost $60,000 each. 


Warner & Swasey Launches Turret 


Lathe Operators’ Service Bureau 


@ WARNER & Swasey Co., Cleve- 
land, was host to 50 personnel ex- 
ecutives of large machine tool using 
industries at a luncheon at Bilt- 
more hotel, New York, Thursday, 
May 16. The occasion was the an- 
nouncement by the company of the 
launching of an educational program 
designed to help turret lathe users 
during the present employment 
crisis to develop new operators and 
increase skill of older operators. 

This program, as outlined by Clif- 
ford S. Stilwell, Warner & Swasey 
executive vice president, who pre- 
sided at the luncheon, is based upon 
a comprehensive text book on tur- 
ret lathe operation and_ tooling 
which has just been published by 
his company. Under the guidance 
of a Turret Lathe Operators Serv- 
ice Bureau, which has been set uv 
to carry out this program, and with 
the help also of a monthly publica- 
tion for turret lathe operators, 
Blue Chips, trained lecturers will be 
sent into manufacturing plants all 
over the country. 

These experienced production 
men will be provided with sound 
slide films, charts and models 


through which will be emphasized 
points brought out in the text book 
as to improved techniques of utiliza- 
tion of various kinds of turret lathes 
and their tooling equipment. 

The text book will be sold to ac- 
credited operators at $1.00 and to 
the general public at $2.50 per copy. 
It has 240 pages, with at least 
367 illustrations as well as complete 
charts and tables. It is designed for 
active home study. 

The magazine, Blue Chips, char- 
acterized by Mr. Stilwell as the 
“third arm of the program,” ac- 
tually was started several months 
ago and now is being received by 
more than 15,000 operators. It cov- 
ers questions and answers, and tool- 
ing ideas and short cuts developed 
by operators—$3.00 each being paid 
for such contributions. According 
to Mr. Stilwell there already are 
55,000 turret lathes actively in op- 
eration in this country making it 
one of the key machines in the pro- 
duction metalworking field. In view 
of current events the program will 
immediately be pushed with all the 
vigor possible with the training per- 
sonnel now available in the bureau. 
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Machine Tool Dealers Diseuss 


Procurement Rush Problems 


@ MEETING at Claridge hotel, At- 
lantic City, N. J.. May 13 and 14, 
more than 100 members of the As- 
sociated Machine Tool Dealers of 
America, representing a majority 
of the membership of this organ- 
ization, discussed the problems 
which have arisen out of today’s 
unparalleled rush for procurement 
of the “Master Tools of Industry.” 

It is significant of the high de- 
gree of friendly understanding ex- 
isting between the leading dealers 
and the leading builders of machine 
tools, that among the guest speak- 
ers at this spring convention of 
the dealers were John E. Lovely, 
vice president and chief engineer, 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt., who is president of 
the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ association, and Tell Berna, 
general manager of that associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Lovely, in his address entitled 
“The Machine Tool Industry Under 
Pressure”, pointed out that in an 
industry which over a long period 
has averaged only one good year in 
every eight, the temptation to over- 
spend at a time like the present is 
one which both builders and deal- 
ers should try hard to resist, to a 
reasonable degree at least. 

Mr. Lovely stated that forward- 
looking builders are co-operating 
with their dealers by conserving a 
fair part of their output for domes- 
tic customers despite the ever in- 
creasing demands by foreign cus- 
tomers. Long range planning is 
needed, he said, not simply by ma- 
chine tool builders but even more 
by machine tool users, if the future 
is to be faced as it should be. As 
long as the builders lack knowledge 
of what users plan to do to meet 
future world competition, it is very 
difficult for the builders to set up a 
long range program. 


Plan for Replacements 


As the situation now stands, the 
United States is likely to be poorer 
equipped at the end of the war than 
those European countries which 
American builders are now so busy 
equipping. Germany in particular 
is planning way ahead. Continuous, 
planned replacement of machine 
tools is vital to the future success 
of American industry, and according 
to Mr. Lovely, dealers can aid great- 
ly in driving this point home. 

Mr. Berna dealt with the subject 
of “Special Ordnance Machine 
Tools”. He explained that certain 
plans now being prepared for sim- 
plified machinery for shell produc- 
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tion are not to be interpreted as 
being designs for machines to take 
the place of standard, top quality 
machines which already are widely 
accepted and time-tried. Rather, 
the simplified machines are intend- 
ed to be used in an emergency 
merely to tide over the situation un- 
til quantities of the regular ma- 
chines can be put into action along 
the lines of the “model plant” at 
Frankford Arsenal. 

Col. L. H. Campbell, of Frank- 
ford Arsenal, Philadelphia, covered 
the achievements at that govern- 
ment plant, in a paper entitled “Ar- 
tillery Shell Production”. This pa- 
per, which was illustrated by slides 
and motion pictures, revealed the 
methods and machinery—a large 
part of it of latest type—by which 
high speed production of shells is 
achieved by machine tools which 
largely are of standard design. 


Visit Arsenal 


This plant, which on Wednesday 
was visited on Colonel Campbell’s 
invitation by many who attended 
the convention, is intended to be a 
“laboratory” in which methods are 
worked out which quickly can be 
copied throughout industrial Amer- 
ica in case of an emergency. Its 
production of 600 shells per day 
thereby could be augmented rapidly 
by private manufacturers and new- 
ly organized plants, to the 325,000 
per day which experts have figured 
might be required in event of war. 


The paper on “Production of In- 
terchangeable Precision Parts” by 
H. W. Young, production manage, 
Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., was delivered by Carl W. Cos- 
low, mechanical superintendent of 
that company. In contrast to heavy 
parts such as the majority of those 
commonly thought of as the prod- 
ucts of machine tools, those dealt 
with by Mr. Coslow enter into the 
manufacture of watches some of 
which are themselves no larger in 
diameter than a dime. When mag- 
nified, it became apparent, however, 
that the problems of getting cor- 
rectly shaped gear teeth, good 
threads, ete., are essentially the 
same on these minute parts as they 
are in the case of big precision 
work. Mr. Coslow brought out that 
accuracy and surface finish in watch 
parts is not merely a matter of 
interchangeability but also is highly 
important because of the extreme- 
ly small power available to drive 
the mechanism. A _ lady’s wrist 


watch has only 1/100,000 horse- 
power, for instance, and the slight- 


est amount of extra friction would 
render it inoperable. 


Other speakers at the general 
sessions were John Sauer Jr., Pen- 
insula Machinery Co., Detroit, who 
as president of the association was 
presiding officer; George A. Fern- 
ley, advisory secretary, who dealt 
with “Taxes”; F. W. Schiefer, F. W. 
Schiefer Machinery Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., on “What To Sell When Fac- 
tories Are Loaded and Deliveries 
Are Bad”; and D. N. Macconel, Ma- 
chinery Sales Co., Los Angeles, on 
“How the Machine Tool Market Is 
Affected by the Airplane Industry 
Activity”. Among other things, Mr. 
Schiefer suggested pushing the sale 
of small machines to relieve large 
machines of work other than the 
large jobs which no other machines 
can do. 

Mr. Macconel mentioned that in 
California, where over 80 per cent 
of the machine tools sold are now 
going into aircraft or related in- 
dustries, the demand is for high 
cutting speed and fast feed, rather 
than for rigidity, and also for great 
flexibility of settings. He cited the 
case of a milling machine for light 
alloy, which has top feed of 144 
feet per minute and spindle speed 
of 10,800 feet per minute. 

Speakers at the banquet on Mon- 
day evening were: Burnham Fin- 
ney, editor, American Machinist, on 
“After the War—What?”; Com- 
mander H. M. Schull, U.S.N., of 
the navy department, Washington, 
on “Navy Procedure in Machine 
Tool Purchases”; and Dr. Allen A. 
Stockdale, head of the speakers’ bu- 
reau, National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, New York, on “Free En- 
terprise in Free America.” 


Machine Tool Builders 
Hold Peak Activity 


@ Machine tool builders’ activity in 
April held at 93.4 per cent of capac- 
ity, the peak reached in March, ac- 
cording to the Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ association, Cleveland. The pre- 
vious peak was in January, 93.3 per 
cent. In April, 1939, the rate was 
61.2 per cent. 


April Gear Sales Gain 
12 Per Cent Over March 


@ April gear sales were 12 per cent 
above March this year and 45 per 
cent above April, 1939, according to 
the American Gear Manufacturers’ 
association, Wilkinsburg, Pa. Sales 
for four months this year were 30 
per cent greater than for the same 
period in 1939. Comparative index 
figures follow: 


1940 1939 
January ; ; 123 91 
February : 116 86 
March Ss 114 104. 
April ; 128 88 
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Steel and Metal Companies Again 


Exhibit at New York World's Fair 


@ REVITALIZED and strengthened 
by addition of new products and de- 
tails, steel and allied metal indus- 
tries’ exhibits again occupy a prom- 
inent place in second New York 
World’s Fair. 

Space is held by following con- 
cerns affiliated with steel and al- 
lied industries: American Hardware 
Corp., New Britain, Conn.; Ameri- 
can Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., New York; American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., New York; 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York; 
Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip 
Co., Detroit; Chrysler Sales Corp., 
Dodge Motors Inc., New York; Com- 
bustion Engineering Co. Inc., New 
York; Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York Inc., New York; Copper 
& Brass Research association, New 
York. 

Crane Co., Chicago; E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del.; Fiat Metal Mfg. Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y.; Ford Motor Co., 
Detroit; General Electric Co., New 


York; General Motors Corp., De- 
troit; International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., New York; Mosler 


Safe Co., New York; National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton, O.; New York 
Steam Corp., New York. 

Otis Elevator Co., New York; Pe2- 
troleum Industry Exhibition Inc., 
New York; M. H. Treadwell Co. 
Inc., New York; Underwood Elliott 


oh 


Fisher Co., New York; United 
States Steel Corp., New York; 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
New York; White Sewing Machine 
Corp., Cleveland; Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., New York; York Safe & 
Lock Co., York, Pa.; and Conti- 
nental Scale Corp., Chicago. 

Missing this year from the 1939 
list are: American Chain & Cable 
Co. Inc., Bridgeport, Conn.; Bemis 
& Call Co., Springfield, Mass.; Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Chica- 
go; Ferro-Enamel Corp., Cleveland; 
A. C. Gilbert Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; Hershey Machine & Foundry 
Co., Manheim, Pa.; Link-Belt Co., 
Chicago; Remington Rand Inc., Buf: 
falo; John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J.; Sperry Gyroscope 
Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O., and 
several who exhibited in the Town 
of Tomorrow joint display. 


Copper and Brass Prominent 


Railroads, again having largest 
site, have somewhat revised their 
exhibit, depicting history, service 
and achievement of the industry. 

Copper and brass industry, with 
2500 square feet in Hall of Industry 
and Metals, has for its keynote, 
“Old as Time, Modern as Tomor- 
row”. Thirty major copper mining, 
smelting, refining, wire, cable and 
fabricating companies are sponsors. 





Shows Fair Visitors How Machines Create Jobs 





@ Showing millions of 
World's fair visitors how 
modern machines create 
jobs, as well as provide 
more and better goods 
for more people at lower 
costs, is this 160-ton 
punch press at the Ford 
exhibit. The press turns 
out hubcap inner shells 
at cost of 12!/ cents 
each, while same prod- 
uct handmade would 
cost $2.50. Exhibit is de- 
signed to emphasize that 
a handmade Ford would 
cost $17,850—a cost that 
would have prohibited 
the establishment of an 
industry now employ- 
ing 6,000,000 





from its dis- 
covery by prehistoric man to the 


Story of copper, 
present time, its preparation and 
qualities is presented by animated 
dioramas, murals and extensive ex- 
hibits of modern uses of the oldest 
commercial metal. Building’s circu- 
lar entrance lobby displays an ani- 
mated “atom” of copper, magnified 
about twenty billion times, that the 
modern concept of its structure may 
be understood. 

Consumers’ building of last year 
is now named World of Fashion; 
Electrical Products building has be- 
come Power-Electrical and Steam. 
America at Home replaces Home 
Furnishings building and Communi- 
cations building now is Maritime, 
Transport and Communications. 


Dismantling May Affect Market 


Direct effect on the steel industry 


later will result from _ razing 
this gigantic project, an ofrig- 
inal construction job equivalent 


to building a city housing 80,- 
000. Nearly 50,000 tons of struc- 
tural steel will come down, some 
of which will go into the scrap 
market while a substantial tonnage 
will probably influence the _ struc- 
tural steel market as used and re- 
fabricated material suitable for nu- 
merous smaller projects. Additional 
hundreds of tons of nonferrous and 
miscellaneous scrap will result from 
dismantling. Unseen by the casual 
visitor are 15 miles of water mains, 
13 miles of gas mains, 15 miles of 
electrical cable conduits and 30 miles 
of sewers. 

Site, after fair closes Oct. 27, will 
become a city park, all land on 
which buildings stand being New 
York City property. With excep- 
tion of New York City building and 
New York State amphitheater, prac- 
tically all buildings will come down. 
New York City building will be- 
come a permanent museum. 

New features installed for this 
summer include a_ foot-cooler in 
Carrier Corp.’s air-conditioned igloo, 
where weary feet are relieved. Gen- 
eral Electric Co. has a television 
studio where one can be televised 
and then witness his own television 
picture. Mechanical cow, whose in- 
terior is a busy factory, has ani- 
mated figures showing how hay and 
other feed become milk and cream. 
This is sponsored by the depart- 
ment of agriculture in the Hall of 
Industry and Metals. 

Petroleum industry has working 
models of refinery equipment and 
a derrick crew goes through rou- 
tine of boring a well outside the 
building. Electro, the robot man is 
back at Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co.’s building, and this year 
has brought his dog, the mechani- 
cal Sparko. General Motors has its 
25,000,000th car sealed in glass for 
posterity. Streamlined chromium-fin- 
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ished tire production machines are 
operated by Firestone Rubber Co. 
Sheet metal palm trees coated with 
frost make up the “frozen forest”, 
one of many Chrysler Motor Co. 
features. 

Ford Motor Co. has added a new 
wing to its building, installed a 
theater and shows “A Thousand 
Times Neigh”, a ballet in modern 
tempo indicating what the horse 
thinks of the motor age. Visitors 
may also ride on the highway of 
tomorrow, an engineering detail of 
ramps and curves. 

Fifteen commercial aviation en- 
terprises, including five major air- 
lines and several manufacturers, 
and the army, navy and marine 
corps tell the story of today’s air 
activities. 


SKF President Defines 
Industry’s Selling Job 


@ “How Industrial Advertising Can 
Reduce Cost of Selling’ was theme 
discussed at thirty-fifth anniversary 
meeting of Technical Publicity asso- 
ciation, New York, May 15. Topic 
was discussed from four viewpoints 
at seminars conducted by Charles 
McDonough, Combustion Engineer- 
ing Co., New York; M. V. Merrihue, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y.; C. C. Chamberlain, Jenkins 
Bros., New York and R. A. Wheeler, 
International Nickel Co., New York. 

W. L. Batt, president, SKF Indus- 
tries Inc., Philadelphia, was guest 
speaker. He urged business men to 
improve their relations with the 
public by leveling production be- 
tween slow and busy periods, there- 
by steadying consumption and em- 
ployment. 

“We have not thoroughly sold the 
man in the street,’ said Mr. Batt, 
“that he and his government must 
provide an atmosphere in which in- 
dustry can thrive and make that 
great contribution to his existence, 
to his comforts and luxuries, of 
which it is capable and which it has 
never yet fully realized. Words 
won’t convince him, but perform- 
ance will. Business alone can 
save the private property system 
and check the downward trend to- 
ward totalitarianism.” 

Other topics discussed were: 
“How to Analyze Sales Objectives 
as the Basis for Planning’; “How 
to Integrate Advertising With In- 
dustrial Sales Activity”; and “How 
to Evaluate Results”. 


@ Over 40 industries, producing 
chemical materials and equipment, 
will display their products at the 
seventeenth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries in Grand Central Palace, 
New York, Dec. 4-9. Nearly 300 ex- 
hibitors already have engaged space. 
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@ STEELWORKS operations last week made a further rise, 3*’2 points to 


70 per cent, with prospects for another increase this week. 


Eight districts 


showed larger operations, one a decline and three were unchanged. A 
year ago the rate was 45.5 per cent; two years ago it was 30 per cent. 


Chicago Increased 4% points to 
70 per cent, a rise of 13 points in 
the past three weeks, to the highest 
rate since February. All but two 
mills were producing at a higher 
rate. 

Detroit Unexpected resumption 
by three open hearths early last 
week moved the rate up 10 points to 
80 per cent. 

Birmingham, Ala. Unchanged 
at 83 per cent, with 18 open hearths 
in production. 

Cleveland 
per cent, with a 


Rose 1 point to 7 


9 
further gain of 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 


Week Same 

ended week 

May 18 Change 1939 1938 
Pittsburgh 65 35 33 30 
Chicago - 70 + 4,5 45.5 29 
Eastern Pa. 60 3 37 27 
Youngstown 54 + 1 42 26 
Wheeling : . 88 None 53 38 
Cleveland ..... 72 + J 50 23 
Buffalo .. Sack 53.0 Be 875 265 
Birmingham 83 None 57 63 
New England. 56 1 3 45 30 
Cincinnati .. 61 None 44 15 
St. Louis ‘ 47.5 » 25 39 Sad 
Detroit 80 110 59 18 
Average 70 Lo... BO 





2 to 3 points indicated this week. 
Cincinnati Steady at 61 per 
cent, although some nearby mills 
are at better than 70. 
St. Louis 


the second successive week, reach- 
ing 47% per cent. 
New England Up 3 points to 


Gained 2% points for 


56 per cent, one producer going to 
capacity. 

Central eastern seaboard Ad 
vance of 3 points to 60 per cent 
with further increase expected dur 
ing next two weeks. 

Pittsburgh Further increase of 
3% points to 65 per cent with some 
indication of reaching 70 per cent 
this week. 

Wheeling 
cent with 

Buffalo Off 4% points to 53% 
per cent as two interests each with- 
drew one open hearth. 


Continued at 88 per 
possible gain soon. 


Youngstown, O. Increased 1 
point to 54 per cent, three open 
hearths being added and two taken 
off. Active units included 49 open 
hearths and three bessemers. This 
week addition of two open hearths 
by Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
will raise the rate 2 points, accord- 
ing to present schedules. One Sheet 
& Tube blast furnace will be blown 
out for rebuilding about July 1. 


Foundry Equipment 
Orders Drop in April 


@ Foundry equipment orders and 
shipments in April, reported by the 
Foundry Equipment Manufacturers’ 
association, Cleveland, fell off sharp 
ly from the high mark attained in 
March, but unfilled orders showed 
considerable increase. All indexes 
were much higher than for corre- 
sponding months in 1939. Compari- 
sons follow, indexes based on 1922 
24: 

Apr Mar. Apt 

1940 1940 1939 


Net orders 192.9 243.4 146.0 
Shipments 154.1 179.0 131.0 
Unfilled orders 331.4 291.0 208.6 


3 mos. av. gross orders 205.3 206.9 142.8 








Canadian Steel Purchases Reflect 


Rising Demand for War Materials 


TORONTO, ONT. 
@ ALLIED governments’ greatly in- 
creased demand upon Canada for 
war equipment and munitions is 
reflected in the Dominion’s much 
heavier purchases of iron and steel 
in the United States. Recent lull in 
Canadian war materials production 
has ended, with rush orders neces- 
sitating capacity production in many 
plants. 

New contracts, it is stated, will be 
largely for shells, guns, munitions, 
armored trucks, airplanes and sim- 
ilar equipment. Report from Ottawa 
states British Supply board has 
placed with Canadian firms orders 
totaling $62,000,000, initial expendi- 


ture of the $450,000,000 outlay 
planned to Sept. 1, 1940, for war 
materials and supplies. Many addi- 
tional orders have been placed di- 
rectly from United Kingdom 
through other agencies. 

Supply board officials declared, 


last week, arrangements for plac- 
ing more than $150,000,000 in war 
contracts are under way, will be 
completed without delay. Proposed 
new orders are limited almost ex- 
clusively to manufactured articles 
necessary to actual fighting. 
Primary iron and steel producers 


in Canada are hastening enlarge- 
ment programs to meet the ex- 
panding demand for steel. Domin- 


ion Steel & Coal Corp., Sydney, N. 


S., officials report the company’s 
second new open hearth is in opera- 
tion; first new unit was completed 
and put in operation earlier this 
year. These two new furnaces in- 
crease Dominion Steel’s production 
capacity 30 per cent, to upwards of 
600,000 tons per year. The plant 
is operating at capacity. 

Wabana, Newfoundland, ore mines 
have been producing at capacity 
since war started, with the Sydney 
plant absorbing most of the output, 
much of which formerly went to 
Germany. No decrease in produc- 
tion is in sight. 

Robert Mitchell Co. Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Que., has completed a short 
test period, is operating at capacity 
on a large munitions order for Brit- 
ish government. Company is also 
engaged in building a $300,000 plant 
addition to expedite production. En- 
largement is financed through ar- 
rangement with the supply board. 


Otis Stack, Never Out in 
Ten Years, To Be Rebuilt 


@ After ten years of continuous pro- 
duction, the 600-ton No. 2 blast fur- 
nace at the Otis Steel Co.’s River- 
side Works, Cleveland, has been 
shut down in preparation for a 
$200,000 rebuilding program. 

The furnace, which was blown in 





Magnaflux Tests Entire Part at One Setting 





@ Magnaflux inspection 
of an entire automobile 
part at one setting is ac- 
complished by this new 
machine, recently in- 
stalled in the Cadillac- 
LaSalle laboratory. The 
part, in this case a rear 
axle pinion, is first 
clamped between posi- 
tive and negative plates, 
as shown, and thus be- 
comes part of a mag- 
netic circuit. A solution 
of suspended iron filings 
is poured over the part 
and the iron filings tend 
to collect over flaws in 
surface of the metal, 
continuous surfaces 
causing no accumulation 





May 20, 1930, was producing iron 
day in and day out even through 
the worst years of the depression, 
never even being banked, accord- 
ing to J. E. Montgomery, vice presi- 
dent and general manager. He be- 
lieves this probably was the longest 
period of uninterrupted use ever 
obtained on a single blast furnace 
lining. The furnace was blown out 
May 6, after 1,735,500 gross tons 
had been tapped and poured into 
the adjacent open hearth furnaces. 
The design and engineering work 
connected with the rebuilding and 
modernization will be handled by 
Otis’ own engineering department. 


Copper and Brass 
Associations Merge 


M@ Copper and Brass Research as- 
sociation, New York, and Copper 
and Brass Mill Products associa- 
tion, New York, meeting at Hot- 
springs, Va., last week, completed 
Plans for merging the two asso- 
ciations. Combined organization 
will be known as the Copper and 
Brass Research association. Mem- 
bership will include 34 copper and 
brass mill products fabricating 
companies, representing about 95 
per cent of that industry in United 
States. 

Officers elected for coming year: 
President, John A. Coe, president, 


American Brass Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. Vice presidents: Wylie 
Brown, president, Phelps Dodge 


Copper Products Corp., New York; 
Ralph E. Day, president, Bridge- 
port Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; 
R. L. Coe, vice president, Chase 
Brass & Copper Co. Inc., Water- 
bury, Conn.; Curtis L. Smith, trea- 
surer, National Copper & Smelting 
Co., Cleveland; W. M. Goss, vice 
president, Scovill Mfg. Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. 

C. D. Dallas, president, Revere 
Copper & Brass Inc., New York, 
was elected treasurer and Bertram 
B. Caddle, manager, Theodore E. 
Veltfort, was elected secretary of 
the new organization. 


New Aviation Gas Has 
Octane Rating Above 100 


@ An aviation gasoline using ‘Neo- 
hexane,” to be placed on the mar- 
ket soon by Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla., is said to have 
an octane rating of over 100. Use 
of 100 octane in place of 87 octane 
gasoline now used by most commer- 
cial craft, increases power output 
25 per cent, fuel with a rzeting 
equivalent to 115 octane, 50 per 
cent. A plant to produce Neohex- 
ane in commercial quantities is be- 
ing built in Borger, Tex. 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 











@ A. S. RAIRDEN, the past seven 
years rope engineer, has been ap- 
pointed wire rope sales manager, 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., New 
York. A_ graduate of Massachu- 





A 
Conway Studios 
A. S. Rairden 


setts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., he began his career 
in the wire rope industry 20 years 
ago. He first joined the former 
Carnegie Steel Co., following which 
he became wire rope mill superin- 
tendent fcr American Steel & Wire 
Co. From 1930 to 1933, he was with 
American Cable Co. and Hazard 
Wire Rope Co. as chief engineer 
and assistant to the vice president 
in charge of sales. 

¢ 


J. E. Beck, metallurgist, Pitts- 
burgh works of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., has joined the New 
York sales office of the company. 

¢ 


William Taggart, associated with 
the Steel and Tube division of Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O., 
since 1928, has been appointed man- 
ager of tube sales. 

¢ 


John Weiler, the past 17 years as- 
sociated with Mullins Body & Tank 
Co., Milwaukee, as vice president 
and general plant manager, has 


been elected president. 
° 


A. H. Paterson, former factory 
manager, Plymouth division, Chrys- 
ler Corp., Detroit, will succeed E. S. 
Chapman as general works mana- 
ger. Mr. Chapman has become vice 
president in charge of prcduction. 

+ 


A. C. Anderson, general foreman 
in charge of assembly and testing 
of machines, and A. G. Hansen, tool 
estimator, engineering department, 
Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis., 


May 20, 1940 


recently were honcred as the first 
recipients of the Gisholt diamond 
service pin, denoting a half century 


of active service. 
¢ 


Wilfred Sykes, assistant to the 
president, Inland Steel Co., and 
chairman of the board, Wilson & 
Bennett Mfg. Co., Chicago, has been 
elected to the board of trustees of 
Armour Institute of Technology. 

¢ 

George P. Needham has been ap- 
pointed representative in the Ohio 
territory for Cowles Detergent Co., 
Cleveland, maker of industrial al- 
kalies and soaps. He will work out 
of the Cleveland office. 


S 
W. V. Peters and C. B. McGehee 
have been named managers of sales, 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
in charge of northern and southern 





W. V. Peters 


areas, respectively. Mr. Peters for 
merly was assistant general man 
ager of sales. 

Mr. McGehee heretofore was man- 
ager of sales, highway products di 
vision in Youngstown and district 
sales manager in Atlanta, Ga., and 
Dalias, Tex. These appointments 
follow the resignation May 10 of 
Grover J. Meyer, general manage! 
of sales. 

¢ 

E. C. Stout has resumed his duties 
as manager, eastern district, in 
charge of sales of all products, 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., New 
York, after completing a special ex- 
ecutive assignment for the com- 


pany. 
° 


Raymond Szymanowitz, technical 
director, Acheson Colloids Corp., 
Port Huron, Mich., and staff, have 


moved from Port Huron to the com- 
pany’s new research laboratories at 
1019 Broad street, Newark, N. J. 
as 
Louis N. McDonald, who recently 
retired as general superintendent, 
Youngstown district, Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp., last week was guest 
of honor at a testimonial dinner 
given by officials of the corpora- 
tion and his former associates. J. L. 
Perry, president of Carnegie-Illi- 
nois, presented Mr. McDonald a gold 
medal, commemorating his more 
than 50 years with the corporation. 
Mr. McDonald also was presented 
a Steel desk and chair, a lamp and a 
traveling bag. 
¢ 
Eugene J. Ivanso, formerly on 
the metallurgical staff of Bundy 
Tubing Co., Detroit, is now associat- 
ed with Michigan Alkali Co., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., as metallurgist spec- 
ializing on foundry problems. He is 
a graduate of Case School of Ap- 
plied Science, Cleveland, and a 
member, Detroit chapter, American 
Society for Metals. 
a 
H. S. Strouse, treasurer, Harnisch- 
feger Corp., Milwaukee, has been 
elected chairman, Electric Hoist 
Manufacturers association, New 
York. He succeeds W. W. Peattie, 
Northern Engineering Works. F. F. 
Seaman, general manager, Robbins 
& Myers Inc., hoist and crane divi- 
sion, Springfield, O., has been named 
vice chairman of the a:sociation. 


> 
A. B. Homer has been named 
vice president, Bethlehem Steel Co., 





Cc, B. McGehee 


Bethlehem, Pa., in charge of the 
shipbuilding division. He succeeds 











the late S. Wiley Wakeman. He has 
been with Bethlehem since 1919, first 
as assistant to the general superin- 
tendent, Fore River, Mass., plant; 
later became manager of sales for 


the East coast yards of the com- 
pany, with headquarters in New 
York, and then returned to Fore 


tiver as assistant to Mr. Wakeman. 
In 1934 he was made a:sistant vice 
president of all shipbuilding and 
ship repair business of Bethlehem 
on both East and West coasts, and 
while continuing that post he re- 
turned to New York in 1936 when 
the United Drydocks property was 
acquired by Bethlehem and super- 
vised the organizing of that prop- 
erty in addition to his other duties. 
. 

Lawrence V. Nagle has been elect- 
ed vice president, Udylite Corp., De- 
troit, maker of electroplating and 
polishing equipment and _ supplies. 
He joined Udylite in 1932, and five 
years later was appointed Detroit 
district sales manager. He will con- 
tinue to direct sales in the Detroit 
district. 

> 

Stewart E, Lauer, president, York 
Ice Machinery Corp., York, Pa., has 
been elected president, Air Condi- 
tioning Manufacturers association. 
Other officers elected are: Vice 
president, Stuart M. Crocker, man- 
ager, air conditioning department, 
General Electric Co.; treasurer, P. 
A. McKittrick, general manager, 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

. 

W. B. Hurley, staff engineer, sales 
department, Detroit Edizon Co., De- 
troit, has been named assistant chief 
of the Detroit ordnance district by 
Maj. Gen. C. M. Wesson, chief of 
ordnance department, Washington. 
Mr. Hurley, a member of the board 
of directors, Detroit section, Socie- 
ty of Automotive Engineers, will be 
working under Alex Dow, retired 
chairman of Detroit Edison, who 
is chief of ordnance in Detroit. 

+ 

Howard R. Murphy, at one time 
manager, sales development § di- 
vision, Caterpillar Tractor’ Co., 
Peoria, Ill., and since 1938 in charge 
of tractor business for Sears-Roe- 
buck & Co., has returned to Cater- 
pillar Tractor to manage the cen- 
tral sales division. He succeeds C. 
M. Burdette, who has resigned to 
take a brief rest and later to be- 


come associated in another  busi- 
ness. 
¢ 
W. M. Barr, chief chemical and 


metallurgical engineer, Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., Omaha, Neb., has 
been nominated for president, Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials. 
H. J. Ball, professor of textile en- 
gineering, Lowell Textile institute, 
Lowell, Mass., is named for vice 
president. Nominees for the execu- 
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O. D. Spellman 


Lawrence V. Nagle 


tive committee are: C. H. Fellows, 
head, chemical division, research de- 
partment, Detroit Edison Co., De- 
troit; R. C. Griffin, treasurer, 
Arthur D. Little Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass.; P. D. Merica, vice president 
and director, International Nickel 
Co. Inc., New York; Jerome Strauss, 
vice president, Vanadium Corp. of 
America, New York; and Stanton 
Walker, director of engineering, Na- 
tional Sand and Gravel association, 
Washington. 
o 

William R. Hoyt, works manager, 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, 
Conn., has been promoted to general 
manager of the Stamford division. 
He succeeds Richard G. Plumley, 
resigned. Associated with the com- 
pany 38 years he has served suc- 
cessively as foreman, departmental 
superintendent, superintendent of 
production, assistant to the vice 
president on producticn, and comp- 
troller of production. In 1930 when 
the materials handling division was 
transferred to Philadelphia Mr. 
Hoyt was made works manager. 

. 


H. H. Whittingham has been pro- 
moted to assistant general mana- 
ger, Norge division, Borg-Warner 
Corp., Detroit. He has been identi- 





H. H. Whittingham 








fied with the automotive and acces- 
sory fields since 1919. When Norge 
was organized in 1927, Mr. Whitting- 
ham was made secretary, and has 
since held various executive posi- 


tions, including that of assistant 
sales manager. Early last year he 
was made vice president in charge 
of engineering. In his new capac- 
ity as vice president and assistant 
general manager, he will supervise 
engineering, production and _ sales. 
+ 


C. L. Austin, a vice president and 
director, Mellon Securities Corp., has 
been elected a director, Blaw-Knox 
Co., Pittsburgh, to fill the vacancy 
created by the recent resignation of 
J. Theodore Goddard, London, Eng- 
land. Mr. Goddard retains his posi- 
tion as board chairman of Blaw- 
Knox Ltd., English subsidiary of 
the company. 

¢ 


Paul Klotsch, automctive and avi- 
ation engineer, has been appointed 
chief engineer, automobile division, 
Crosley Corp., Cincinnati. The past 
five years he was with Briggs Mfg. 
Co., Detroit, in the experimental en- 
gineering department. Before that 
he was with Chance-Vought Corp., 
Hartford, Conn., now a subsidiary 
of United Aircraft Ccrp., and Gen- 
eral Development Co., New York. 


e 


H. Rodgers Dorney was elected 
president, Baltimore Steel club, Bal- 
timore, at a meeting at Lord Balti- 
more hotel, Baltimore, May 3. He 
is local representative for Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. Other officers 
elected were: Vice president, James 
Aldridge, Bartlett-Hayward Co.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Joseph Hagger, 
Charles T. Brandt Inc. Directors 
are: Henry A. Lowrey, Seaboard 
Steel & Iron Co.; Charles W. Test, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; 
Leonard F. Clit, Crown, Cork & Seal 
Co., and Harold K. Dell, John J. 
Greer & Co. 


+ 


C. B. Boyne, associated with Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, and its predecessor, Ludlum 
Steel Co., since 1913, has been ap- 
pointed manager of stainless sales, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh. He 
served successively as manager of 
order and billing department; su- 
pervisor of warehouse stock control; 
assistant manager of sales; in 1930 
was transferred to Associated Alloy 
Steel Co., Cleveland, as assistant 
sales manager; returned to Ludlum 
in 1934 as assistant to the president, 
and in 1936 became manager of 
stainless sales. After the merger 
with Allegheny Steel Co. Mr. Boyne 
was transferred to Pittsburgh as 
manager of stainless bar and wire 


sales. 
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Died: 


@ MAX F. WIRTZ, 71, founder and 
president, Atlas Mineral Products 
Co., Mertztown, Pa., at his home in 
Allentown, Pa., May 7. He founded 
the company in 1892 and maintained 
an active interest until his death. 
+ 
James P. Karr, 83, founder and 
former president, American Steel 
Dredge Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., in 
that city, April 19. 
° 


Maj. Lee Clayton Morganroth, 66, 
retired chief engineer, Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburgh, 
May 5, in that city. 

* 

Edward E. Horrocks, 65, presi- 
dent, Joshua Horrocks Wire Works 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., May 16 in 
that city. 

¢ 

A. H. Leichtfuss, 53, manager, 
Mayville Iron Co. properties, May- 
ville, Wis., in Fond du Lac, Wis., 
recently. 


+ 
cs: Swindiler,- since 1927 
district sales manager at Tulsa, 


Okla., for Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., recently. 
- 

Horace W. Flashman, 55, who re- 
tired in 1931 as managing director 
of Australian Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Co., recently in New York. 

. 

Martin Madsen, Nashwauk, Minn., 
mechanical and electrical superin- 
tendent of iron ore mines of the 
Wisconsin Steel Mines, International 
Harvester Co., April 23. 

© 

Jacob H. Weil, 77, April 22 in 
Philadelphia. In 1890 he founded 
J. H. Weil & Co., an engineering 
equipment business, from which he 
retired two years ago. 

° 

Ralph S. Gildart, 56, advertising 
manager for 18 years, General Fire- 
proofing Co., Youngstown, O., May 
8 at his home near Youngstown. He 
joined General Fireproofing in 1922. 

¢ 


George H. Shefferly, 69, president 
and general manager, Michigan En- 
gine Valve Co., Detroit, May 7 in 
that city. He had been with the 
company 30 years. 

¢ 

Charles Brown, president of the 
former A. & F. Brown Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., maker of power trans- 
mitting machines, May 1 in Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. The Brown plant went 
out of business ten years ago. 

Sl 

Enos Paullin, 70, vice president, 
Manufacturers Association of New 
Jersey for 16 years, and a director, 
National Association of Manufactur- 
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ers, recently at his home in Bridge- 

ton, N. J. He had been associated 

42 years with Ferracute Machine 

Co., Bridgeton, of which he was sec- 

retary-treasurer from 1903 to 1931. 
. 

Arthur C. Hollingshead, 77, April 
23 in Chicago. He had been presi- 
dent of three railroad supply com- 
panies, Viloco Railroad Equipment 
Co., Viloco Machine Co., and OkKadee 
Co. 

* 

Frederick J. Haynes, 69, president 
cf Dodge Bros., Detroit, from 1921 
to 1925, May 3 in Detroit. He served 
as chairman from the time of his 
retirement as president until the 
summer of 1928 when he retired 
from business. 

& 

Henry H. Mandell, former veteran 
employe of American Steel & Wire 
Co., Cleveland at his home in Cleve- 
land Heights, O., April 25. He joined 
Washburn & Moen Mfg. Co., Wau- 
kegan, Ill., in 1892, and when this 
company became part of American 
Steel & Wire in 1899 he was trans- 
ferred to Chicago. He was with the 
Cleveland office from 1904 until his 
retirement 11 years ago. 


MEETINGS 


COST REDUCTION THEME OF 
MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


B@ “MANAGEMENT’S Approach to 
Cost Reduction” will be theme of 
annual conference of the production 
division, American Management as- 
sociation, at Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, May 22-23. The program has 
been arranged to drive home prin- 
ciples that can be applied to all 
types of industries, with an effort 
to present ideas of prime interest 
to production executives of small as 
well as large plants. 

Fundamentals in organizing for 
cost reduction will be discussed at 
the opening session, with stabiliza- 
tion of production and employment 
and personnel factors in cost reduc- 
tion among other matters to be con- 
sidered. “How Modern Wage Ad- 
ministration Can Contribute to Cost 
Reduction” will be another problem 
for broad discussion. 


STEEL LEADERS 
TO PURCHASING AGENTS 


Proceedings of the twenty-fifth 
annual convention and silver anni- 
versary of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents at the Nether- 
land Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, June 
3-6, will be keyed around the theme 
“Chartering Our Purchasing 
Course.” Subtopics for each of the 
four days are: “Where Are We?”, 


TO SPEAK 


“Where Are We Going?”, “How Can 
We Get There Safely?”, and “Check- 





ing Our Compass,” respectively. 

Charles R. Hook, president, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
O., will address a general session, 
morning of June 3, on “Where Is 
American Business and How Did 
It Get There?” Speakers at a din- 
ner meeting of the iron and steel 
committee that evening will be: 
Norris J. Clark, vice president in 
charge of sales, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, on “Steel Sales 
Problems;” and R. E. Zimmerman, 
vice president in charge of research 
and technology, United States Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, on “Standardiza- 
tion and Simplification in the Steel 
Industry.” 

Louis Johnson, assistant secretary 
of war, Washington, will address 
a luncheon on June 4. His subject 
will be “The United States Industrial 
Mobilization Plan for War.” 

Seventy-two companies will exhib- 
it in the Inform-a-Show to be held 
concurrently with the convention. 


A nerican Rolling Mill Co. 
To Enlarge Blast Furnace 


@ American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O., will rebuild and en- 
large one of its blast furnaces to 
produce 20,000 tons of pig iron a 
month. Stack is the one moved 
from Columbus, O., to Hamilton, 
O., two years ago and at present 
has a capacity of 12,000 tons a 
month. Contract for the rebuilding 
was awarded to Arthur G. McKee 
& Co., Cleveland. 


First Quarter Steel for 
Sale off 22 Per Cent 


@ Finished steel made for sale dur- 
ing first quarter, as reported by 
the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute, totaled 10,558,975 net tons, 
compared with 13,560,069 net tons 
in fourth quarter, last year, a de- 
cline of 22 per cent. Production for 
export in first quarter was 1,302,- 
814 tons, compared with 1,013,786 
tons in fourth quarter. Pig iron, 
ferromanganese and_e spiegeleisen 
made for sale in first quarter to- 
taled 1,309,597 tons; in fourth quar- 
ter it was 1,754,588 tons. 

Comparisons of representative 
products made for sale in first and 
fourth quarters follow: 


Net Tons 
First Fourth 
quarter quarte! 
1940 1939 
Steel sheets 2,364,413 3,042,175 
Steel bars 1,715,007 2,226,332 
Steel plates 880,496 1,055,873 
Semifinished 1,073,843 1,453,156 
Pig iron, ferroalloys. 1,209,597 1,754,558 
For Export: 
Steel sheets 210,924 128,659 
Cold-reduced tin 
plate 122,504 100,242 
Hot-rolled tin plate 51,283 68,578 
Steel bars 174,777 95,372 
Semifinished 316,210 237,396 
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Old turret lathes may be reducing your profits more than you realize — 
especially if you have not compared the present cost of your parts with 
the cost of parts produced on a new Jones & Lamson No. 7-A Saddle 


Type Turret Lathe. 


The machine part shown above, is produced in lots of 15 in 6.5 
minutes — a saving of 10 minutes per piece. In cases such as this, where 
forgings would be impractical, the No. 7-A shows to full advantage — 
set-ups may be changed rapidly, and full advantage may be taken of 


High Speed Steel, or Carbide Tipped Tools. 


Further advantages are: holding tolerances easier, removing metal 
faster, getting better finish, and earning more per dollar invested with less 


operator fatigue. 


Plan for tomorrow's profits by sending us your samples or blue- 


prints today! 


Jones & Lamson Machine Company 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 
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By L. M. LAMM 


Washington Editor, STEEL 


WASHINGTON 
@ GOVERNMENT must either 
throttle monopoly or halt invention 
of new machines, the house unem- 
ployment conference was told in re- 
ports from its committees on tech- 
nological changes and monopoly. 
Representative Bryson of South 
Carolina, chairman, committee on 
technological changes and Represen- 
tative Coffee of Washington, chair- 
man, committee on monopoly, 
reached almost identical conclusions 
concerning effect of machines and 
monopolies on employment. Both 
showed that employment was not re- 
duced by invention of machines, but 
when monopolies got control of ma- 
chine production and refused to re- 
duce prices of machine-made goods 
and thus pass on to the consumer 
benefits of machine production, de- 
mand for goods decreased and jobs 
were destroyed. 


Deplores Concentration of Wealth 


“It was during the years of eco- 
nomic expansion (1900-1930) that 
new machines—labor saving devices 
—served to double and redouble 
America’s volume of production to 
the end employment opportunities 
were increased rather than de- 
creased,” Representative Bryson 
stated. “In the past, technological 
change has aided multiplication of 
employment opportunities because 
through mechanization costs were 
lowered drastically, and as _ costs 
were lowered, more goods were sold, 
and as more goods were sold more 
and more workers were required to 
make, service and distribute them.” 

Confronted by those economic 
facts, Representative Bryson said, 
obviously the cure was not to de- 
stroy the machine but to throttle mo- 
nopolies which withheld from the 
public benefits resulting from ma- 
chine production. 

Representative Coffee’s report pur- 
ported to show how these monopolies 
control the country’s production and 
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200 
corporations now manufac: 


cause unemployment. He said 
major 
ture one-half the nation’s goods; 
possess one-fifth the national wealth; 
two-fifths the financial assets; one- 
half the industrial and three-fifths 
the corporate wealth of United 
States. Particularly dangerous to 
sound economic conditions, he said, 
was concentration of wealth and de- 
velopment of monopoly control over 
natural resources, where in many 
fields a few corporations dominate 
the entire industry. 

“The small concerns are forced 
either to follow the leaders in their 
price policies or to go out of busi- 
ness,” Representative Coffee stated. 
“At present, the number of major 
competing companies in most of 
the major industries has been re- 
duced to the point that, in the event 
of a drop in demand, the leading 
corporations in an industry are 
often able to slacken production and 
keep up prices to a point where 
maximum profits are gained. Hav- 
ing control of the market, the large 
corporations benefit more by a drop 
in production than a drop in price, 
temporarily at least. The result of 
such a policy is to throw men out 
of work and eventually to decrease 
purchasing power.” 

Committee on monopoly’ was 
unanimous in demanding attack on 
monopolies should continue, but di- 
vided forces concerning adoption of 
government ownership of monopo- 
listic industries when regulation 
failed. Some members stated the 
government should own and oper- 
ate basic industries where competi- 
tion has been destroyed and cannot 
be restored and added government 
should take over natural resources 
now “completely controlled by cer- 
tain corporations.” 


URGE INCREASED STRATEGIC 
MATERIALS PURCHASES 

War developments in Europe have 
served to focus attention on United 





States’ low suppiies of strategic and 
critical materials, with resulting re 
quests for increased purchases. 
President Roosevelt asked congress, 
last week, for a $12,500,000 strategic 
materials appropriation, to be avail 
able immediately instead of during 
fiscal year 1941, beginning July 1. 
This amount would be additional to 
a like sum provided in the original 
strategic materials act, passed last 
year. 

Asserting tin supplies would last 
only three days should the nation 
become involved in war, Representa 
tive Sol Bloom, New York, last 
week suggested speeding up stra 
tegic materials purchases. He said 
he would, if it appeared necessary, 
seek immediate action on a resolu- 
tion to accelerate the program en- 
acted last year to spend $100,0090,000 
over a ten-year period for purchase 
of reserve supplies of these mate- 
rials. 


Seeks $500,000,000 Purchase Fund 


Quoting commerce department 
statistics, Representative Bloom de 
clared tin stocks on hand would 
meet normal commercial demands 
for only three or four months. About 
one-sixth the country’s tin, he point- 
ed out, comes from Netherlands East 
Indies, most of the remainder from 
3ritish Malaya. 

Letter from secretary of war to 
banking and currency committee 
chairman says war department ap 
proves senate joint resolution call 
ing for $500,000,000 purchase of 
strategic and critical materials. Sen- 
ator John G. Townsend Jr., resolu- 
tion’s author, cited the letter last 
week in a senate speech urging pro- 
posal’s consideration. 

Secretary of war says, in his let- 
ter: 

“The war department has fre- 
quently emphasized vital import 
ance to national defense of strategic 
and critical materials and has re- 


peatedly recommended measures de- 












signed to facilitate accumulation of 
adequate stock piles of such ma- 
terials. It heartily approves the 
objectives of senate joint resolution 
230 and administrative procedure 
proposed therein, and is of the opin- 
ion that from the long range 
view of national security, both mili- 
tary and economic, the amount 
therein provided for the acquisition 
of such materials is not excessive.” 

Townsend resolution has two pur- 
poses: First, to acquire strategic 
and critical materials in which 
United States is not self-sufficient, 
and which army and navy munitions 
board has recommended be _ ac- 
quired; and second, to make use of 
some surplus and idle gold held in 
this country. 

It would not involve any pur- 
chases within United States, the 
funds being earmarked entirely for 
foreign products not obtainable here 
in sufficient quantities. Provision is 
made for storage of materials pur- 
chased, and in case of perishable 
commodities, for rotation. 


SENATE TO CONSIDER NAVY 
EXPANSION BILL THIS WEEK 


Naval expansion bill providing 
for 21 additional combatant and 22 
auxiliary ships comes up for con- 
sideration in senate this week. This 
bill is in addition to recommenda- 
tions included in President Roose- 
velt’s new defense plans. 

Unanimously reported by senate 
naval affairs committee, it is based 
on assumption that before congress 
adjourns the bill will be implement- 
ed with an appropriation sufficient 
to permit immediate start on con- 
struction of vessels the bill author- 
izes. 

Navy enlargement, authorized by 
the bill, is not to represent our 
maximum national defense necessi- 
ties, as related to the navy, it is 
asserted. Construction already 
authorized and in contemplation, it 
is said, is not measured by future 
needs, but by ship- and equipment- 
building facilities. It is believed to 
represent maximum capacity of 
these facilities projected over next 
two years. 

When bill was reported by senate 
naval affairs committee last week, 
Senator David I. Walsh, chairman, 
stated “it is highly improbable that 
congress and the country realize 
that, according to uncontradicted 
testimony before our committee, it 
will be 1945 in some categories and 
1946 in others before all these naval 
vessels will be completed and com- 
missioned. That refers to the com- 
pletion and the commissioning of 
the ships now under construction, 
plus the ships already authorized 
but not yet commenced, plus the 


ships authorized in the present bill.” 
Senator Walsh further said that 
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under no circumstances now con- 
ceivable should United States be 


drawn into war in Europe, nor 
should our naval needs be consid- 
ered with any such objective in 
mind. Nevertheless, he pointed out, 
armies of Europe and Asia cannot 
menace us_~ unless __ transported 
across the seas in ships. Aircraft 
must be based in or near the West- 
ern Hemisphere in order to seriously 
threaten our security, he declared, 
and must first be conveyed thither 
in vessels. 

“We need,” said Senator Walsh 
in discussing a policy enabling us 
to command the sea and air ap- 
proaches to the Western Hemis- 
phere, “in this connection a navy 
sufficiently strong to meet and de- 
feat the enemy at sea before he 
reaches our shores and an army and 
air force of sufficient strength to 
make our navy free to act.” 


BELGIUM MINOR MARKET 
FOR AMERICAN MACHINERY 


American manufacturers, in 1939, 
sold to Belgium industrial machin- 
ery aggregating $1,576,460; _ print- 
ing and _ bookbinding machinery 
worth $149,372; and farm equipment 
totaling $156,605, according to com- 
merce department, machinery divi- 
sion. England, France and United 
States supply only minor quantities 
of machinery to Belgium, each sell- 
ing that nation 10 to 12 per cent 
of its imports in recent years. Ger- 
many has been principal source of 
machinery imported into Belgium, 
supplying 40 per cent of Belgian for- 
eign machinery purchases during 
past several years. 

Machinery building industry in 
Belgium is well established, and is 
normally able to supply most of its 
own requirements. Belgian exports 
in 1937 were valued at approximate- 
ly $39,000,000. Only a_ negligible 
amount of Belgian machinery is sold 
in United States. Manufacturers of 
mining machinery in Belgium obtain 
most of their business in Belgian 
Congo, although United States usu- 
ally sells from $300,000 to $400,000 
worth of mining machinery annu- 
ally in that colony. 


Germany’s Sales Largest 


The Netherlands purchased ma- 
chinery totaling $3,284,032 from 
United States in 1939. This consist- 
ed of $2,361,038 for industrial ma- 
chinery; $537,148 for farm equip- 
ment purchases and $385,846 for 
printing and bookbinding equipment 
imports. In these groups, metal- 
working machinery and wheel and 
tracklaying tractors were most 
prominent machinery types_ im- 
ported. 

British machinery sales to The 
Netherlands are approximately equal 
to America’s, but Germany’s ma- 


chinery exports to The Netherlands 
were about five times as large as 
American and British sales. 

United States exports to Nether- 
lands East Indies, consisting largely 
of petroleum well and_ “refining 
equipment, construction machinery, 
tractors, engines, and pumps had a 
value of $7,025,933 in 1939. Nether- 
lands West Indies purchased $4,780,- 
481 worth of American equipment 
in 1939. 


PROCUREMENT DIVISION TO 
RECEIVE CHROMIUM ORE BIDS 


Bids for chromium ore will be re- 
ceived May 24, under strategic ma- 
terials act’s provisions, procurement 
division reports. 

Maximum of 17,500 gross tons of 
ore, according to specifications and 
proposals, is asked for. Quantities 
ranging from 1000 to 12,500 gross 
tons will be considered for delivery 
at Philadelphia harbor, Philadelphia, 
or at United States army general 
depot, New Cumberland, Pa., f.o.b. 
cars. From 1000 to 5000 gross tons 
will be considered for delivery at 
United States army ordnance depot, 
Ogden, Utah, f.o.b. cars. 


GOVERNMENT WALSH-HEALEY 
PURCHASES TOTAL $782,505 


During week ended May 4, gov- 
ernment purchased $782,505.12 
worth of iron and steel products un- 
der Walsh-Healey act as follows: 
Bethlehem Steel Co., San Francisco, 
$12,676.20; W. H. Kiefaber Co., Day- 
ton, O., $10,222.44; Grayson Heat 
Control Ltd., Lynwood, Calif., $98,- 
092.43; Pennsylvania Forge Corp., 
Philadelphia, $30,114. 

Provo Foundry & Machine Co., 
Provo, Utah, $23,850; Washington 
Iron Works, Seattle, $13,970; M. K. 
Epstein Co., Springfield, Mass., $22,- 
632; Bolt and Nut Division, Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland, $9,889.44 (esti- 
mated); Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt 
Corp., Pittsburgh, $13,717.73. 

Hayes Mfg. Corp., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., $20,856; Keystone Steel & 
Wire Co., Peoria, Ill., $19,000 (in- 
definite) ; The Midvale Co., Washing- 
ton, $18,675; Breeze Corps. Inc., 
Newark, N. J., $85,564; Heppenstall 
Co., Pittsburgh, $47,700.50; How- 
ard Foundry Co., Chicago, $93,097.50; 
Mitchell Metal Products Inc., Cleve- 
land, $28,350.39; Crucible Steel Co. 
of America, New York, $16,178.20. 

Pressed Steel Tank Co., West AIl- 
lis, Wis., $32,548.77; Noland Co. Inc., 
Washington, $20,193.69; Crane Co., 
Chicago, $9,981.66 (estimated); J. M. 
Tull Metal & Supply Co. Inc., At- 
lanta, Ga., $9,999.13; Ramon a Pla, 
San Juan, P. R., $44,860.16; M. 
Mocoroa Arsuaga Inc., San Juan, 
P. R., $11,200; American Hardware 
Corp., New Britain, Conn., $29,- 
340.60; Federal Screw Works, De- 
troit, $59,795.28. 
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Light Plane Manufacture 


Trends to Production Methods 


@ LIGHT plane manufacturers, an- 
ticipating a large increase in de- 
mand for their product, are adopt- 
ing mass production methods as 
rapidly as possible. Meeting recent- 
ly in Pittsburgh to discuss improved 
production methods, the light plane 
builders organized as a permanent 
committee within the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America, 
New York. Original plan had been 
to form an independent organization. 

Chief stimulant to private flying 
is expected to be the completion next 
month of the current civilian pilot 
training prcegram by the civil aero- 
nautics authority which wil! aug- 
ment the number of civilian pilots 
by about 10,000. 


Committee now includes: W. T. 
Piper, president, Piper Aircraft 
Corp., Lock Haven, Pa.; Carl Woot- 
ten, vice president in charge of sales, 
Aeronautical Corp. of America, Lun- 
ken Airport, Cincinnati; William A. 
Mara, vice president, Stinson Air- 
craft division, Aviation Mfg. Corp., 
Wayne, Mich.; John H. Torrens, 
president, Luscombe Airplane Corp., 
West Trenton, N. J.; W. L. Pinney, 
Porterfield Aircraft Corp., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Dee Hollowell, Continent- 


al Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich.; 
R. E. Fowler, Aircooled Motors 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.; Dick Palmer, 
Lycoming division, Aviation Mfg. 
Corp., Williamsport, Pa.; Richard 
H. Depew Jr., vice president, Taylor- 
craft Aviation Corp., Alliance, O. 


Light plane makers believe that 
eventually planes will be made by 
much the same methods now used 
by auto producers. Present rate of 
production, according to Luscombe 
Airplane Corp., West Trenton, N. J., 
is leading to increased use of spe- 
cially made shop equipment to facili- 
tate mass production. Trend in 
tools is to gang punch presses, gang 
riveters and drills. 

Keynote of the production methods 
used by Luscombe is predrilling and 
nreassembly of component parts and 
final assembly on a_ production 
line. Sheets of aluminum  Al- 
clad for skins are sheared to size, 
drilled with the aid of jigs and then 
shaped in rolling machines and 
placed in stock. Component parts of 
fuselage structure are _ similarly 
formed and predrilled. Predrilled 
fuselage skins are attached to 
frames of planes on the production 
line temporarily with Cleco spring 





Plane Aids 





Traffic Police 


@ To assist highway traffic patrol cars in untangling serious traffic jams, New 


York police have adopted airplanes. 


Planes fly over auto congested areas and 


by means of two-way radio communications give directions to ground patrol cars 


for expediting traffic. 


Similar experiments have proved successful in Indiana, 


Michigan and Washington 
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clamps, and rivets inserted and cov- 
ered with masking tape temporarily 


to hold them in place. Four rivet- 
ers then attack the inserted rivets in 
the skin and completely rivet the 
fuselage in 3 hours and 40 minutes, 
doubling the production achieved by 
old methods. 

Completed fuselage then is hung 
on an overhead conveyor and from 
there on, assembly methods are sim 
ilar to those used by automakers. 

Wings come through a similar pro- 
duction line. Wing ribs and spars 
are made well in advance of assem- 
bly. Corrugated skins for ailerons 
now are formed by press brakes in- 
stead of by hand. Metal wing frame 
is covered with fabric, given six 
coats of aluminum dope and placed 
in stock to await assigned planes. 
Advantage cf metal wing structure 
is that members may be straight- 
ened out after minor ground colli- 
sions and that wing tips may be 
made separate. Repairs to ends of 
wings may be made by replacing 
tips without necessity of replacing 
entire wing. 


New Companies Formed 
To Make Aircraft, Parts 


@ Continental Aviation & Engineer 
ing Corp., Richmond, Va., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $1, 
000,000 to design, manufacture and 
deal in aircraft. Officers include: 
Clarence Reese, Grosse Point, Mich., 
executive vice president; Harold K. 
Young, New York, treasurer. 
Recently organized aircraft com 
panies in Los Angeles county in 
clude: Aircraft Specialties Corp., 
incorporated with a capital of $25, 
000, represented by Robert Omer, 


214 Security building, Burbank, 
Calif. 
National Aircraft Equipment in 


corporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000, represented by Roland Kin 
ney, 2525 East Forty-ninth street, 
Los Angeles. 

Federal Aircraft Corp. incorporat- 
ed with a capital stock of $500,000, 
represented by Guthrie & Darling, 
Pacific Mutual building, Los An- 
geles. 

Hardman Aircrafts Products Inc. 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000, represented by Sprague, 
McClanahan, Goddard & Hunt, Title 
Insurance building, Los Ange:es. 

Fletcher Aviation Corp. incorpo 
rated with a capital of $2,000,000; 
directors are Wendell and Maurice 
Fletcher of Burbank and Frank P. 
Fletcher of Santa Menica, Calif. 

Brown Aircraft Corp. incorporat- 
ed with a capital of $1,000,000, rep- 
resented by Durley-Downes, Syndi- 
cate building, Oxnard, Calif.; direc- 
tors are L. W. Brown and D. B. 
Palmer, Los Angeles, and Peter 
Fox, Oxnard, Calif. 





@ Action photography caught this stream of coolant right in “mid- 
stream,” so to speak. It even “stopped” the drill which was churning in at 
a speed of over 500 R. P. M. 


But the photo does not show the study that a G. T. D. Greenfield 
engineer put into this particular job. It does not show long discussions of 
jig design. It does not show a number of tests made to determine the best 
speed to drill the particular alloy steel used in the part for which this jig 
was designed. It does not and cannot show the cooperation which “Green- 
field” sales engineers give to every “Greenfield” customer, large or small, to 
enable him to get only the best out of his “Greenfield” tools — to get more 
production at less cost than from any other tools he can buy anywhere. 
And because G. T. D. Greenfield is a large, experienced concern, “Greenfield” 
is able to furnish this type of service at no extra cost. 


So, when you look at this photograph, remember that what it does 
not show is far more important than what the camera caught. 


Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation + Greenfield, Mass. 
Detroit Plant: 2102 West Fort St. — Warehouses in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
In Canada: Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Galt, Ontario 
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By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


DETROIT 
W PRACTICALLY the only topic 
of conversation—whether in plant, 
office or lunchroom—last week was 
the German blitzkrieg of the low 
countries and its possible outcome 
on business in this country. The 
stock market promptly dropped to 
a new low for the year, but busi- 
ness people were inclined to the 
belief that a precipitate, albeit arti- 
ficial, climb in industrial activity 
is certain to be the immediate re- 
sult in this country. 

Two factors suggest this. One is 
the prospect of instantaneous nik- 
ing of funds for national defense, 
which will call for trucks, airplanes, 
armored cars, munitions and other 
military paraphernalia required by 
the limping defense forces of this 
country. The other is the probable 
relaxation of restrictions against 
movement of this type of material 
to the Allies. If the seemingly 
superefficient German military ma- 
chine continues on its uninterrupt- 
ed drive toward Paris and London, 
the three M’s of the United States 
—money, machinery and material— 
certainly will come under powerful 
pressure from the Allies. 


Steelmaking Up 


Already a sharp boost in the 
steelmaking rate has started the 
scrap barometer on the upgrade. 
Some steel plants have been caught 
short as far as scrap supplies are 
concerned and are back in the mar- 
ket buying. Some grades of scrap 
material have advanced as much as 
$2 per ton in the past week or ten 
days. The ingot rate in the Detroit 
area jumped ten points last week 
to 80 per cent, as three more open 
hearths were returned to service. 

Co-ordination of industry’s ability 
to produce and the needs of the 
various branches of national de- 

Material appearing in this department 


is fully protected by copyright, and its 
use in any form whatsoever without 


permission is prohibited, 
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fense agencies more and more is 
coming to be recognized as a crying 
need. Such a co-ordination patent- 
ly has been effected in Germany, 
or that country’s mechanized forces 
would not have the devastating 
power already exhibited. True, the 
various ordnance districts here have 
prepared their industrial surveys, 
and each plant supposedly has been 
catalogued for its part in any 
wholesale arms program, and some 
experimental orders have been re- 
leased for production. But at the 
moment a fine emergency is being 
built up in the opinions of com- 
mentators and business analysts 
which, when properly transferred to 
the minds of congressmen, seems 
certain to result in wholesale ex- 
pansion in industry’s contributions 
to war materiel. 

The various motor companies, 
with their perfected systems of 
mass production and assembly, 
have been touted as ideally suited 
to a quick change to the manufac- 
ture of airplanes, tanks and the like. 
The manufacture of airplanes, how- 
ever, is a vastly different technique 
than the manufacture of automo- 
biles, and the economy of convert- 
ing an auto plant to a plane plant 
is doubtful. Considering the speed 
with which new plants can be 
erected today, it probably would be 
more feasible to build entire new 
plants for airplane production than 
to attempt any conversion. 

There have been no _ indications 
that any major automobile company 
or its executives have given any 
serious thought to mass production 
of airplanes. Direct questions as 
to the possibility of such a move 
generally elicit a laugh. 


W@ LARGE-SCALE expansion of fa- 
cilities, particularly in the foundry, 
are under way at the Pontiac Mo- 
tor division of General Motors 
Corp. and it is possible this division 
may join in the spotlight which 





has been focused on Buick as a 
manufacturing center for the past 
few years. The figure of $5,000,000 
is heard as the overall expenditure 
being planned at Pontiac, this cov- 
ering new buildings, equipment, 
dies, etc. 

Five extensions are being made 
to the foundry buildings, including 
a new cupola house to accommodate 
two new 96-inch cupolas, a 100-foot 
extension to the pouring bay, a 
20 x 100-foot sand laboratory, a 
sand storage building, and a build- 
ing to house sand drying equip- 
ment. 

Austin Co., Cleveland, has the 
contract for the building work 
which is scheduled for completion 
around June 1. The foundry was 
slated to stop operations about May 
17 to make way for construction 
gangs. Cupolas are being built by 
Whiting Corp. and are duplicates 
of the four now operated. They 
have deep wells, use high-pressure 
cold blast and are in every sense 
of the word high-production units. 
Expenditure for them will run 
around $30,000, with $30,000 more 
required for blowing equipment. 


Foundry Capacity Increased 
With six cupolas ultimately avail- 
able, two can be run on hard iron, 
two on soft iron and two held in 


reserve or being repaired. Iron 
is tapped directly into pouring 
ladies, no receiving ladle being 


used, one reason for the deep-well 
design. Tapping temperature is 
kept fairly high, 2850 degrees Fahr. 
or more. 

New equipment will raise found- 
ry capacity roughly 50 per cent and 
will permit pouring around 750 
tons of iron daily. One reason for 
the additional capacity is that a con- 
siderable amount of casting work 
for Olds will be taken over by the 
Pontiac foundry for 1941 models, 
relieving Buick from this load te 
some extent, as well as outside 
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foundries. Chief tonnage item will 
be cylinder blocks, the understand- 
ing being that all of the Olds 8 
blocks and some of the Olds 6 blocks 
will be handled at Pontiac. In ad- 
dition to the expanding require- 
ments for castings for Pontiac 6 and 
8 models, parts are supplied to Yel- 
low Truck & Coach in Pontiac, and 
housings for the Hydra-Matic drive 
also are cast. 

It is likely next year will see 
some expansion of production of 
automatic transmissions as mManu- 
facturing difficulties are ironed out. 


Currently assemblies are running 
at around 250 daily which is not 
enough to meet demand. Among 


the more knotty problems_ which 
have beset the Detroit Transmission 
division is that of obtaining satis- 
factory die castings for the com- 
plicated valve bodies and governor 
bodies. These small castings must 
be cored out with a veritable maze 
of main and tributary passages and 
holes, making it a tough job for 
the die caster to avoid porosity 
after the delicate machining opera- 
tions have been completed. Toler- 
ances of 0.001-inch on some of these 
holes are specified, giving some 
idea of the precision involved. Cast- 
ings rejects have been high, but it 
is believed that can be reduced 
possibly by slight changes in de- 
sign. 


@ SEVERAL plant expansion proj- 
ects have been announced in this 
district recently. One is a 175 x 
200-foot plant for Detroit Stamp- 
ing Co. on Midland avenue in High- 
land Park, in a new industrial sec- 
tion. Of modernistic design, the 
plant, with equipment, will cost in 
the neighborhood of $100,000, it. is 
estimated, and will provide 35,600 
square feet of floor space. It is 
scheduled for completion in July. 
Some new equipment, including a 
crane and a few presses, will be 
installed. The company has oper- 
ated for 25 years in its present lo- 
cation on West Fort street, employ- 
ing normally 150. The new plant 
is expected to expedite handling 
operations and thereby contribute 
to lower costs. 

First use of the tree-form steel 
truss, developed by Austin Co., in 
this district will be seen in the 
plant now going up for Vickers Inc., 
on Oakman boulevard. The plant 
will be 200 x 375 feet in extent, 
with two-story offices in front 50 x 
375 feet. The saw tooth rigid 
frame construction, with no web 
members or lower chords in roof 
trusses gives plenty of room for 
manufacturing operations, overhead 
conveyors, craneways and the like. 
The company is allied with Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. and is a_ pioneer 
manufacturer of hydraulic equip- 
ment and controls. 

Production of the Ford tractor, 


ar 
ob 


which had been proceeding at a 
rapid pace, roughly 350 units per 
day, was suspended last Monday 
for a reported two weeks at least. 
No explanation is offered, conjec- 
ture being that inventories of fin- 
ished units were becoming exces- 
sive, and perhaps some _ interrup- 
tion to foreign shipments encoun- 
tered. 


Dodge has announced a new 2-ton 
cab-over-engine model, companion 
truck to the present 1'%-ton job. It 
is offered in three wheelbases of 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1938 1939 1940 
Jaa.::.... 2 356,962 449,314 
Feb.. : 202,597 317,520 421,820 
March 238,447 389,495 439,911 
April 237,929 354,266 pwamen’s 
May...... 290376 313,248 
ee 189,402 324,253 
July...... 150,450 218,494 
Ree 96,946 103,343 
re 89,623 192,678 
Oct....... Sagas 324,688 
Nov...... 390,405 368,541 
Dec....... 406,960 469,120 
Year 2,655,171 3,732,608 





Estimated by Ward’s Reports 


Week ended: 1940 1939+ 
April 20 , . 103,725 90,280 
BOG Ol...s:.5... es 86,640 
May 4 99,305 71,420 
May 11 98,480 72,375 
ke | a ae ein 99,030 80,145 


+Comparable week. 








105, 129 and 159 inches, with maxi- 
mum gross weight rating of 15,000 
pounds in conventional use and 
25,000 pounds when operated as a 
tractor-trailer unit. 


Fruehauf Trailer Co. is now 
building a 3-story addition at one 
end of its office building to accom- 
modate increased volume of work 
resulting from expanding sales in 
the commercial trailer field. 


Graham has launched assemblies 
of its new Hollywood model, pat- 
terned after the Hupp Skylark, and 
is now turning out about 175 units 
weekly. Later the Clipper series 
will be introduced, utilizing the 
same style of body but with super- 
charged Graham_ engine. Mean- 
while, attempts are being made to 
initiate assemblies of the same 
body on the Hupp chassis. 

Upward of 20,000,000 spring dam- 
peners have been used in Pontiac 
engines since their development 
several years ago by William Man- 
ning, assistant chief engineer. Pat- 











ented by him, they are small two- 
pronged forks which press against 
opposite sides of each valve spring 
to dampen the “dancing” and re- 
sultant noise of these springs. 

Comparison of April production 
figures for four producers, this year 
and last are as follows: 


April, 1940 April, 1939 


Studebaker.... 10,898 10,974 
Chevrolet ..... 108,362 76,852 
ere 3s 8 28,652 21,343 
PONRRAC (63 ks 22,741 16,010 


Buick has announced a new con- 
vertible coupe on the 70 series 
chassis, with body by Brunn and 
built to specifications developed by 
Hood Bassett, son of the late Harry 
F. Bassett, one-time Buick presi- 
dent. It is distinguished by lower 
door lines and specially embossed 
belt moldings. 


263 Great Lakes 
Vessels Commissioned 


@ Of the total 298 bulk freighters 
on the Great Lakes, 88.3 per cent or 
263 have been commissioned and 
73.3 per cent or 218 are in the ore 
trade as of May 15, according to 
Cc. C. Lindeman, statistician, M. A. 
Hanna Co., Cleveland. This com- 
pares to a total of 303 vessels as 
of May 25, 1939, of which 56.1 per 
cent or 170 were commissioned and 
46.5 per cent or 140 were in the ore 
trade. 

Trip capacity this year is 2,722,740 
gross tons of which 90.52 per cent 
or 2,464,540 tons have been commis- 
sioned compared to the total trip 
capacity of 2,765,140 tons of May 
25, 1939, when 57.3 per cent or 1,- 
584,600 tons were commissioned. 

At the peak of last season’s ac- 
tivities early in October, 287 vessels 
with 2,645,090 tons capacity were in 
commission, aggregating 94.7 per 
cent of lake bulk freighters. 


Columbia Steel Starts 
New Coast Sheet Mill 


@ Several units of new sheet mill 
of Columbia Steel Co.’s plant at 
Pittsburg, Calif., have started oper- 
ations. Columbia Steel Co. is a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel 
Corp. The old mill discontinued op- 
erations about two weeks ago to al- 
low for the change to new equip- 
ment. The new units put in service 
include a three-high breakdown mill, 
a pair furnace, three cold roll mills 
and the annealing department. Other 
units to start soon include two fin- 
ishing stands and two pack furnaces. 

The new sheet mill will not add to 
the present capacity of the plant but 
will insure improved products for 
Pacific Coast consumers. 
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With enclosure or open. 


With normally open or normally closed control circuit contacts. 


In single phase or polyphase types. 





In form MA, with overload reset button in cover. Separate 


pilot device required. 


In form MB, with “Manual-Off-Automatic” switch and reset 


button in cover. 
In form MC, with “Start” and “Stop-Reset” button in cover. 
In machine tool gray finish on heavy drawn steel enclosure. 


With concentric knockouts on top, bottom, sides and back. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE CLARK CONTROLLER CO. 


1146 EAST 152%°ST. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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lt. &. Steel Establishes Pension 


Pian To Include All Employes 


@ ESTABLISHMENT of United 
States Steel Corp.’s contributory 
pension plan, providing retirement 
pensions for employes whose an- 
nual earnings exceed $3000, or 
$3600 for railroad employes, was Yre- 
ported last week by Benjamin F. 
Fairless, president. Provision for 
the contributory plan was made 
last December, when the corpora- 
tion’s pension system, inaugurated 
in 1911, was revised to correlate 
with federal social security and rail- 
road retirement acts. 

Provision also was made, when 
the rules were revised in anticipa- 
tion of commencement of federal 
social security payments in Jan- 
uary, 1940, to continue pension cred- 
its for service prior to 1940. In ad- 
dition, the rules as then revised, 
continue to make provision with re- 
spect to special retirement conditions 
and to employes retiring after 1939 
until they qualify for federal or 
state old age retirement benefits. 
These provisions are not affected 
by the corporation’s contributory 
pension system. 

Pension coverage, with respect to 
all employe earnings, is thus made 
available to all United States Steel 
Corp. employes. Those whose an 
nual earnings are less than $3000 
or $3600 limit set by the contribu- 
tory plan are covered by federal 
pension laws, supplemented also 
by the corporation’s pension system. 

The contributory plan is intended 
to provide an annual pension for life, 
upon retirement at 65, of 1 per cent 
of the aggregate eligible compen- 
sation received by an employe dur- 
ing participation in the plan. Ag- 
gregate eligible compensation is de- 
fined as the amount in excess of 
earnings taxable under the federal 
pension laws. Approximately 11,000 
employes are eligible to participate 
in the plan. 

Cost of the pensions, under the 
contributory pension plan, will be 
met by participating employes’ con- 
tributions and their employing com- 
panies’ payments. This method is 
very similar to federal pension meth- 
ods, where public pensions’ cost 
is provided by joint payments of 
employes and employing companies, 
through medium of taxation. 


Employes participating in the 


plan will contribute 3 per cent of 
their earnings in excess of $3000 or 
$3600 per year, as the case may be. 
Employing companies will provide 
such varying amounts, which it is 
expected will be substantially in ex- 
cess of participating employes’ con- 


tributions, as may be required to 
cover the plan’s cost. 

Guarantee Trust Co., New York, 
will be trustee for the contributory 
plan’s funds. 

Corporation’s revised pension plan 
for employes whose annual earn- 
ings are within the $3000 and $3600 
limits provides retiring employes 
shall receive benefits according to 
the former regulations, less the 
amount received under federal plans. 
Employes retiring before 65, the 
age at which federal pensions are 
granted, due to permanent and to- 
tal incapacitation after 25 or more 
years’ service, will receive a com- 
pany pension until they are eligible 
for federal social security pension. 


Scrap Consumption 


Declines in April 


@ Domestic consumption of iron 
and steel scrap declined in April for 
the fifth consecutive month. April 
consumption is estimated by the In- 
stitute of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc. at 





2,753,000 gross tons, compared with 
2,932,000 tons in March, and 2,317,000 
tons in April, 1939. 

However, scrap consumption for 
the first four months, at 12,514,000 
tons, is one-third larger than in the 
corresponding period of 1939, when 
9,759,000 tons were melted. 


Monarch Tool To Expand 
Plant by 15 Per Cent 


f Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sid- 
ney, O., last week authorized a 20,- 
000 square foot addition to its plant 
to increase capacity by about 15 per 
cent. This is the sixth plant addi- 
tion in six years for the company. 
Extension is necessary to house ap- 
proximately $200,000 worth of the 
new production equipment which 
has been ordered since the first of 
the year, according to Wendell E. 
Whipp, president. 

“This equipment was bought to 
handle the mounting volume of 
orders which, even in view of the 
new plant addition, constitutes a 
backlog that bids fair to assure ca- 
pacity production the rest of 1940,” 
Mr. Whipp stated. 

Work on the new building will 
start immediately and company ex- 
pects to occupy the addition within 
60 days. 


Vanadium Develops New Alloys 


To Increase Uniformity. Control 


H@ DISCOVERY of a group of new- 
type alloys designed to assist the 
steelmaker in meeting more easily 
the high specification limits  re- 
quired by the automotive, arma- 
ment, machinery and other large in- 
dustries was announced last week 
by E. D. Bransome, president, Van- 
adium Corp. of America, New 
York. The name “Grainal” has 
been given to these alloys which act 
to give positive control and uniform 
results to the steelmaking process. 


By the addition of a few pounds, 
in some cases as little as two 
pounds, of one of these alloys to a 
ton of steel, ordinary carbon steels 
and low alloy steels attain the hard- 
ness and other important physical 
characteristics of more highly al- 
loyed steels, Mr. Bransome said. 


“It is worth noting that alloys of 
this type may be made from ores 
readily available in the United 
States. Equally important, their 
employment should enable greater 
economy in the use of higher-priced 
alloys, conserving them for use in 
the ‘higher’ alloy steels of which 
they are basic constituents.” 


This particular group of alloys, 
said Mr. Bransome, was the _ sub- 
ject of research for more than three 
years before actual field work was 
started. In the original form, the 
material was a ferroalloy of vana- 
dium, titanium and aluminum but 
subsequent experiments have shown 
that variation in the proportions of 
each of the constituents and even in 
the constituents themselves is pos- 
sible within certain limits in produc- 
ing alloys of remarkable character- 
istics. 

“For more than a year now, 
Grainal has been subjected to tests 
in various of the large steel plants 
of the country,” said Mr. Bransome. 
“The steels turned out in these ex- 
perimental heats have further been 
subjected to rigorous scrutiny by 
many of the larger users of steel in 
this country, such as the automotive 
and farm implements industries. 

“The results have shown a re- 
markable uniformity, with the steels 
produced possessing a hardness and 
other qualities hitherto attainable 
only through the use of much larg- 
er quantities of other alloys.” 
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Earle C. Smith 


Dr. C. H. Herty 


Institute Program To Include 


Industrial Relations Forum 


M@ PROGRAM for the forty-ninth 
general meeting of the American 
Iron and Steel institute at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, May 23 
has been expanded to include an 
afternoon session devoted to indus- 
trial relations. 

This session will consist primarily 
of a question and answer forum on 
the institute’s industrial relations 
subjects. Questions will be answered 
by a panel, including members of 
the institutes industrial relations 
committee, and attorneys of wide 
experience in industria] relations. 


Questions contributed from many 
sources will be put by the chairman 
for members of the panel to discuss 
and answer. Opportunity also will be 
provided for questions from the 
floor. 

The forum will begin promptly 
at 2:15 p. m. and will be open only 
to institute members. 

James E. Lose, vice president, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, will be chairman at the after- 
noon technical session. Papers will 
be presented by Earle C. Smith, 
chief metallurgist, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland; A. C. Cummins, 
general superintendent, Youngstown 
district works, Carnegie-I}linois 
Steel Corp.; and Dr. C. H. Herty, re- 
search engineer, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem. Pa. 

Mr. Smith, who will speak on 
“The Control of Steel Composition 
and the Problems It Presents,” was 
born in New Brighton, Pa., where 
he attended public schools. He was 
graduated from Ohio State univer- 
sity with the degree of engineer 
of mines, and immediately became 
associated with United States Steel 
Corp. at Gary, Ind., where he re- 
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mained for a year. In 1915 he did 
post-graduate work at Columbia uni- 
versity and then returned to Ohio 
State university as instructor for 
one year. In 1917 he became an em- 
ploye of the United States army 
signal corps and later became asso- 
ciated with the aircraft production 
unit of the army, a part of the sig- 
nal corps. 

After the war he joined Central 
Steel Co. at Massillon, O., and re- 
mained with that company until it 
became a part of Republic Steel 
Corp. in 1930. Mr. Smith is a mem- 
ber of many scientific societies, both 
in this country and abroad. 


To Discuss Test Requirements 


Dr. Herty, who will speak on “Pro 
ducing Steel to Meet Physical Test 
Requirements,” is perhaps best 
known for his work on the physi- 
cal chemistry of steelmaking at the 
Metallurgical Advisory board, Pitts- 
burgh, where he served as director 
before joining the development and 
research department: of Bethlehem 
as research engineer in 1934. Dr. 
Herty has been engaged continuous- 
ly in the study of metallurgy of steel 
since 1921. 

Born in Athens, Ga., Oct. 6, 1896, 
Dr. Herty received most of his pub- 
lic schooling in Chapel Hill, N. C., 
where the family moved when he 
was eight years old. He was grad- 
uated from the University of North 
Carolina in 1918 with the degree 
of B.S. in chemistry. In 1921 he 
received his master’s degree in 
chemical engineering and in 1924 
the degree of D.S.C. in chemical en- 
gineering from Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

While studying at M.I.T. he served 





A. C, Cummins 


as assistant director at the institu 
tion’s Buffalo station, school of 
chemical engineering practice, in 
1921-22 and 1924-25. He was. in 
charge of ferrous metallurgical sec- 
tion, United States bureau of mines, 
1926-31; director of research, Met- 
allurgical Advisory board, Pitts- 
burgh, 1931-34. Dr. Herty was 
Campbell memorial lecturer, Amer- 
ican Society for Metals in 1931, and 
Howe memorial lecturer, American 
Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers in 1940. 

Mr. Cummins, who will speak on 
“Dimensional Variations in Rolled 
Steel Products and the Problems 
of Control,” is a graduate of Lehigh 
university and has been associated 
with the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. and former Carnegie Steel Co. 
since 1911. He started as an electrical 
draftsman at the Duquesne, Pa., 
works and served in various engi- 
neering, construction and operating 
capacities there for several years. 
In 1919 he was named superintend 
ent of the electrical department. 

He was appointed assistant gen 
eral superintendent of the plant in 
1932 and a year later became gen 
eral superintendent. On Aug. 1, 
1936, he was named assistant man- 
ager of Pittsburgh district opera 
tions of Carnegie-I]linois and on May 
1 this year was appointed general 
superintendent of Youngstown dis 
trict operations. 

An active member of the Asso- 
ciation of Iron and Steel Engineers 
since 1919, Mr. Cummins is a past 
president and honorary director of 
the association. 


@ Wage earners cost of living in 
the United States rose 0.5 per cent 
between March and April, largely 
due to increases in food prices, ac- 
cording to division of industrial 
economics of the Conference Board, 
New York. Food prices rose 1.4 per 
cent; rents rose 0.1 per cent; cloth- 
ing.prices remained unchanged; coal 
declined 0.8 per cent and sundries 
increased 0.1 per cent. 
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Let’s Pay It in Cash! 


@ ALL of a sudden it has dawned on the 
administration at Washington that our na- 
tional defense is inadequate. The Presi- 
dent has asked congress for a billion dol- 
lars to be spent for the equipment and the 
materials of war. He will, of course, suc- 
ceed in getting any amount that is needed 
for this purpose because—after what has 
happened recently in Europe and elsewhere 

the people of this country realize that 
only armed might is respected by aggressor 
nations. . 

The President, as commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy, will have charge of 
the direction and co-ordination of ihe vast 
industrial mobilization program that will 
be required to carry out this objective. 
It is indeed unfortunate that the history of 
his administration is such as to arouse 
grave forebodings as to the effectiveness 
with which we will spend the vast sums 
of money that will be necessary. 


Country Has Abundant Talent for 
Organizing National Defense 


For nearly two presidential terms this 
administration has striven to improve the 
country’s condition through measures 
which in many cases have worked just the 
other way. It has saddled many brakes 
on business and shaken business confi- 
dence. It has prevented the industrial ex- 
pansion that is necessary to afford wide- 
spread employment. It has played politics. 
It has catered to pressure groups. It has 
encouraged subversion. It has squandered 
billions in the purchase of useless gold and 
silver. Instead of providing employment 
by building military aircraft, anti-aircraft 
guns, battleships, munitions, it has wasted 
billions in such enterprises as raking up 
leaves. Above all, it has weakened the na- 
tional financial structure by placing the 





country in the hole to the extent of 45 
billions of dollars. 

We have abundant talent for organizing 
for national defense on the required scale. 
The question remains as to whether this 
talent will be drafted in the national serv- 
ice, or whether the organization and execu- 
tion of the national defense program will 
be entrusted to “experts” of the same type 
as some of those who have had a leading 
part in shaping our national policies over 
the past seven years. That is up to the 
President and business men and_tech- 
nicians can help only as they are ealled 
upon for service. 


Nation Should Pay Cash for Armament 
And Not Go Farther into the Red 


There is one positive helpful action that 
business men can take at this time—if they 
will. They can insist that the national de- 
fense program be paid for in cash. Such 
a demand if voiced with sufficient emphasis 
would force an issue at Washington. It 
would mean the enactment of higher taxes, 
or economies in some of the present and 
contemplated expenditures. It may be 
noted, for example, that the billion asked 
for national defense just about equals the 
amount requested for relief. Might it not 
be possible that intelligent expenditure for 
national defense would cut down the cost 
of relief? 

Manufacturers can render a service to 
the country by writing to their senators 
and representatives—demanding that na- 
tional defense should be paid for in cash. 
This is one time when an administration 
and a congress that have allowed the coun- 
try to get into the present emergency sit- 
uation should be forced to solve a financial 
problem on a business-like basis, rather 
than charge another billion dollars on the 
cuff. 




















The BUSINESS TREND © 














Signs of Business Upturn 


Appear More Positive 


@ Improved inventory position and 
increased volume of new buiiness in 
a number of industrial lines would 
seem to indicate further improve- 
ment in industrial activity. Of par- 
ticular significance at this time is 
the encouraging upturn in steelmak- 
ing operations, greater than season- 
al increase in freight traffic to the 
highest level this year, and improve- 
ment in electric power output. 


iron, steel and metalworking indus- 
tries advanced 1.5 points to 104.8 
during the week ended May 11. The 
index now exceeds any week since 
the period ended March 16, and rep- 
resents the second consecutive week- 
ly increase. 

Steelmaking operations recorded 
the largest weekly advance so far 
this year during the period ended 
May 11. In that week the national 





66.5 per cent and still further gains 
were noted during the latest pe- 
riod. 


Freight traffic rose to 680,657 cars 
from the 665,510 car level reported 
in the previous’ period. The 
lone business indicator composing 
STEEL’S index to record a decline 
during the week ended May 11 was 
automobile production. Motor car 
output in that week eased less than 


































































































STEEL’S index of activity in the steel rate advanced three points to seasonally to 98,480 units. 
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STEEL’S index of activity gained 1.5 points to 104.8 in the week ended May 11: 
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1940 


71.0 
69.0 
67.0 
65.5 
63.5 
62.5 
62.5 
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61.5 
61.0 
61.5 
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(Per Cent) 


1939 
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50.5 
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Steel Ingot Operations 
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@ MEASURING accurately the 
temperature of liquid steel in the 
open-hearth furnace involves cer- 
tain difficulties since the _ instru- 
ment must be portable enough to 
be moved quickly out of the way 
to clear the floor for charging; 
must be rugged to withstand steel 
mill conditions, dust and vibration; 
must make an automatic record 
independent of any personal equa- 
tion; should not require experienced 
personnel for accurate operation 
and must do a better job than is 
being done at present by the melt- 
er’s trained eye. 

The last condition especially is 
not so easy. An experienced open- 
hearth melter is able to make a 
fairly good estimate of the tempera- 
ture of his metal without the aid 
of any pyrometer simply by observ- 
ing activity of reaction between 
slag and metal, brightness of the 
slag surface, effect of metal on an 
inserted steel rod, brightness of 
liquid metal when poured from a 
sampling spoon. His blue glasses 
also help as these are not merely 
protective but act as a color py- 
rometer. 

In addition, the instrument must 
be uSable without interfering too 


much with the melter’s regular 
work. Equipment should measure 
with a precision (reproducibility) 


of plus or minus 10 degrees Fahr., 
even though it may not be possible 
to measure accurately within that 
range of tolerance. 

The liquid metal is inaccessible 
to direct observation in the furnace 
because of its slag covering. While 
precise readings can be obtained 
with an optical pyrometer while the 
metal is being tapped into the ladle 
or poured from the ladle into ingot 
molds, a large correction for the 
emissivity of the metallic surface 
must be added, amounting to as 
much as 270 degrees Fahr. 

While a large correction is not 
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Measuring 


Open-Hearth Bath Temperatures 





While a number of methods give read- 
ings that check closely, recording pho- 
tocell equipment sighted through tube 
immersed in bath with air flow to keep 
tube clear is found most practical. It 
reads reproducibility temperature of any 
steel in basic or acid open hearths and 
in electric melting furnaces. System 
provides a permanent record, is easy 
to use, economical in first cost as well 
Equipment is rugged, 
handled by 


a single operator 


as maintenace. 


portable and can be 


objectionable if it can be accurately 
determined, it is unlikely’ that 
emissivity is independent of com- 
position even though pure iron and 
iron containing several per cent 
carbon appear to have the same 
emissivity. Already it is known 
that emissivity is measurably in- 
creased by certain alloying elements 
such aS manganese and chromium. 
It may also be affected by gases 
escaping from a flowing stream. 
Furthermore, these readings are 
obtainable only when the metal is 
already out of the furnace or ladle, 
and little can then be done to 
change or control its temperature. 

Since accurate temperature deter- 
mination is most important to the 
open-hearth process, a 10-day com- 
parison of methods of open-hearth 
bath temperature determination 
was conducted at Pencoyd works of 
the American Bridge Co. The 
methods compared were: 

1. Dissolving-tube method using 
a platinum thermocouple encased 
in porcelain and graphite. 

2. Test-spoon method. 

3. Bath-equalization method of 
Larsen and Shenk. 

Abstract from paper in temperature 


symposium, American Institute of 
Physics, New York, Nov. 2, 1939. 












Rod-boil method. 
. Slag-bubble method. 
Slag-surface method. 
Collins-Oseland tube method. 
The Collins-Oseland tube appeared 
the most practical and dependable 
method for routine use, although 
quite reliable readings also were 
obtained with the test spoon when 
the procedure was_ standardized 
carefully. 


ADU 


1. Disolving-tube method 


A platinrhodium-platinum _ ther- 
mocouple is enclosed in a small 
porcelain tube, 3/16-inch bore and 
1/16-inch wall, about as small and 
thin a tube as can be handled. 
Its use in the_ steel bath is 
made possible only by encasing 
it loosely in a= graphite’ tube, 
1%-inch outside diameter and 14 
inches long, tapered for 4 inches at 
the closed end down to *%-inch 


diameter. The graphite tube with 
its enclosed porcelain tube and 
thermocouple is set in a_water- 


cooled head and thermocouple wires 
led out through a pipe inside one 
of the two water pipes. Asbestos 
cord is packed around the porcelain 
in the opening of the graphite 
sheath to prevent the rise of gases 
which would carry spurts of steel 
into the water-cooled head after the 


graphite has begun to. dissolve 
away. 
This combination is’ inserted 


through a door of a furnace with 
a sheet metal shield to protect the 
operators. Immersed in the steel 
bath, the graphite quickly dissolves 
away below the slag level, leaving 
the porcelain in direct contact with 
the liquid metal and immersed 
therein to a depth of 6 to 8 inches. 
Within the slag layer, the graphite 
remains to protect the porcelain. 
Readings can be made with a semi- 
precision portable potentiometer 
connected to the couple and can be 
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continued for several minutes _ be- 
fore the porcelain begins to be 
attacked. If withdrawn in time, 
the couple can be used repeatedly, 
but gradually becomes contami- 
nated. To secure an accuracy of 
5 degrees Fahr., the couple should 
be used only once or twice. It 
was found that inequalities in the 
metal bath itself far exceeded the 
range of accuracy of the thermo- 
couple reading. Thus this method 
gives dependable results, at least 
in a killed steel bath. 

In an active bath or in a ladle 
of rimming steel, it is doubtful if a 
true temperature can be obtained 
with an immersed tube owing to 
vigorous evolution of gas around 
the inserted colder object. The dis- 
solving tube method appears too 
awkward and expensive for rout- 
ine plant work. Also, presence of 
enclosed water near liquid steel is 
dangerous. 


2. Test-spoon method 


Metal is held in or poured from 
a slag-coated test spoon and the 
temperature of the dark liquid in 
the spoon is read with an optical 
pyrometer. A correction based on 
an emissivity of 0.4 is added. Not 
all such readings are satisfactory. 
Only when the slag is thin enough 
to permit the dipping of a clean 
sample in a properly slagged spoon 
can the reading be taken. If slag 
is lump or viscous, readings are un- 
reliable. 

Satisfactory readings by this 
method could not be obtained with 
the disappearing-filament optical py- 
rometer. Only the type in which 
brightness of the image of the ob- 
ject is varied to match a small spot 
of constant brightness could be 
used successfully because it is nec- 
essary to find the target quickly 
and match it almost instantly. 

Readings by this method, al- 
though consistent, proved, when 
corrected for the assumed emissiv- 
ity of 0.4, to be 20 to 30 degrees 
Fahr. higher than probable true 
temperature. 


method 


In developing the photoelectric 
roof pyrometer, the principle of let- 
ting the open-hearth furnace come 
to a radiative equilibrium and then 
measuring its temperature auto- 
matically was tested. A pyrometer 
was sighted on the inner surface of 
the roof through an opening in the 
back wall. Another pyrometer was 
sighted downward through a water- 
cooled opening in the roof upon 
the slag surface. The two pyrometer 
circuits were connected in opposi- 
tion together with a relay which 
would turn on the fuel as soon as 
the difference between the two py- 
rometers fell below a certain set 
minimum of 10 or 20 degrees Fahr. 

To take bath temperature, fuel 
and air supplies were shut off. 


3. Bath-equalization 
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Fig. 1—Collins-Oseland pyrometer tube being inserted through wicket in door of 
open-hearth furnace at Gary works, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. Air filter and 
portable amplifier-recorder set are seen on truck at left 


Within 15 to 20 seconds the slag, 
if not too viscous, presumably at- 
tained the temperature of the large 
mass of metal beneath it. At the same 
time temperature of roof and slag is 
equalizing due to radiation, quite 
rapid at this high temperature. 
When metal slag and roof become 
equal in temperature within the 
prescribed tolerance, fuel and air 
are turned on automatically, mean- 
while pyrometer recorder has been 
charting roof temperature. The min- 
imum shown on the chart is the 
the equalized bath temperature. 
Bath temperature obtained in this 
way is an average surface indica- 
tion. If bath is not homogeneous, 
reading at individual points such as 
obtained with a thermocouple or 
spoon will differ from this tempera- 
ture. No doubt this is why the 
equalization method gave a terminal 
temperature just before tapping 
that appeared more nearly correct 
than any other method. At the 
same time it was more erratic 
than results by tube method, which 
has the effect of stirring the bath 
vertically within a restricted area. 
During the series of heats, equali- 
zation temperature was 20 to 30 
degrees Fahr. above probable true 


temperature. Its precision is high, 
however—about plus or minus 5 
degrees Fahr. When more than 


one equalization temperature was 
taken when tapping, furnace tem- 
perature was found to drop 5 to 10 
degrees Fahr. during the 4 to 6- 
minute tapping period. 


4. Rod-boil method 
A cold steel rod is inserted into 


the bath while the bath is still active. 
An optical pyrometer is’ sighted 
on the surface of the metal as it 
boils up through the slag. The 
boiling is caused by escape of car- 
bon monoxide from solution as re- 
sult of the local chilling. Readings 
are made during reversal of the 
furnace when the flame is off. There 
is no correction for emissivity. The 
few readings secured by this meth- 
od were consistent with the equali- 
zation and test spoon methods. 


5. Slag-bubble method 


An optical pyrometer reading is 
made during reversal on the inte 
rior of a gas bubble just as it 
bursts. The slag surrounding the 
bubble has just risen from the sur 
face of the metal, presumably car- 
rying the metal temperature with 
it. In fact, the bubbles often can 
be observed to be appreciably dark- 
er than main body of slag. The 
relatively small number of read- 
ings made by this method were con 
sistent with equalization and spoon 
methods. 


6. Slag-surface method 


Temperature of the bath is in- 
ferred from a series of optical py- 
rometer readings during reversal 
taken on the brighter areas of the 
slag as the bath is heated up 
toward the end of a heat. There 
is no emissivity correction. While 
such readings are useful in show- 
ing general course of temperature 
increase, they cannot be used as a 
basis for estimating true bath tem 
perature. 






7. Collins-Oseland tube method* 


The liqnid steel is observed with 
an optical] pyrometer through an 
open tube inserted into the liquid 
and kept clear by a current of air. 
Tube consists of a 6-foot length of 
2-inch steel pipe closed at one end 
with a heavy glass window and 
provided at other end with a steel 
tip having a central orifice % to %- 
inch diameter. A side opening con- 
nects the pipe to a source of air 
pressure. Fig. 3 is a diagram of 
the tube. 

With air pressure turned on so 
air is passing freely through the 
tube, the heavy tip end with the 
small orifice is submerged in the 
liquid iron or steel. A reading then 
is taken with an optical pyrometer 
sighted through the glass window 
on the bright spot outlined by tip 
orifice. Readings must be made 
quickly before the pipe becomes 
hot enough to bend and before the 
tip begins to melt in the bath. 

Although the observer sees only 
a bright disk of light, the reading 


1935. 


*U. S. Patent 2,020,019; Nov. 5, 











actually is being made on the inner 


surface of a bubble or cavity in the 


liquid metal. 


This cavity is not a 


perfect radiator because one side of 


it is cold. 


Therefore the optical 


pyrometer readings must be cor- 


rected. 


Although this method yields con- 
sistent results in the hands of an 


experienced observer, 


it requires 


the services of two men—one to 
hold the pipe while the other takes 
the readings, and the observer is 
under some nervous strain to ob- 


tain a reading quickly. 


The air 


jet bubbling into the bath shifts 
the tube position, adding to the 
difficulty. 

An improvement in this method 


was accomplished** 


by changing 


the form of the tube and substitut- 
ing an automatic photoelectric re- 
cording pyrometer for the optical 


pyrometer. 
tion for routine use resulted. 


A satisfactory combina- 


As 


shown in Fig. 4, essential parts of 


the equipment 


include inserting 


tube and photocell which is connect- 
ed to automatic recording system. 
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Fig. 2. (Left) — 
Open-hearth bath 
temperature read- 
ings. Temperature 
scale at top 








The cell is the self-generative or 
blocking-layer type known as the 
Photronic cell. This unit delivers 
a current proportional to intensity 
of light received on cell surface and 
is nearly independent of external 
resistance as well as temperature 
of cell. Unit, however, is subject 
to damage by temperatures above 
120 degrees Fahr. and thus must 
be guarded carefully against over- 
heating. 

Known methods of amplifying 
and recording the current can be 
employed and a recorder scale can 
be calibrated in terms of bath tem- 
perature. 

The tube itself as originally de- 
veloped for the optical pyrometer 
is modified for use with the Pho- 
tronic cell by addition of a set of 
diaphragms, shown in Fig. 4, to 
prevent wall reflections and to main- 
tain proper alignment of optical 
parts. It is impossible to prevent 
some distortion of the tube, but a 
reasonable amount is permissible 
since only the small orifice in the 
tip and the last diaphragm near 
the Photronic cell determine the 
incident cone of light under proper 
conditions of operation. 


The cell has a special sensitivity 
approximately corresponding to the 
visibility curve of the human eye 
and so is well suited for this ap- 
plication. Its response to radiant 
energy from a body below a dull 
red temperature is too minute to be 
detected with the arrangement used, 
an important factor as it eliminates 
errors due to radiation from the 
hot interior walls of the tube. Such 





**U. S. Patent 2,184,169; Dec. 19, 1939. 
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Fig. 3—First Collins-Oseland tube, as used at Pencoyd. A 

is welded steel tip; B, pipe; C, inner pipe to protect win- 

dow; E, connection to air supply; F. glass window; G, air- 
tight cap; H, asbestos gaskets; P. optical pyrometer 
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radiation constitutes a major ob- 
stacle to use of total radiation re- 
ceivers for this purpose. 

Current from the Photronic cell 
varies approximately as the twelfth 
power of the absolute temperature 
of the radiating surface. Such a 
current-temperature relation is ex- 
tremely useful here since it con- 
denses the unimportant portion of 
the temperature scale and greatly 
expands working range _ portion. 
Thus on a temperature scale cov- 
ering a range from absolute zero to 
3100 degrees Fahr., the last 200 
degrees from 2900 to 3100 degrees 
Fahr. extend over slightly more 
than one-half the entire width of 
the record. 

Fig. 2 reproduces a series of bath 
temperature readings made during 
a basic open-hearth heat. Here the 
scale across the top brings out the 
rapid expansion law whereby a tem- 
perature of 3000 degrees Fahr. can 
be read with a precision of 5 de- 
grees Fahr. Readings can be repro- 
duced within 10 degrees Fahr. Thus 
it is possible to control the tem- 
perature of a bath of given compo- 
sition to this precision provided 
the temperature is uniform. This 
does not mean that actual tempera- 
ture is known to any such degree 
of accuracy. Absolute determina- 
tions must await further study and 
calibration. 


Takes Over 1000 Readings 


The complete unit attains full 
scale deflection in 1 second. A 
satisfactory temperature determina- 
tion requires but 5 seconds. Stand- 
ard practice is to take from 8 to 10 
seconds per reading. 

In the hands of an experienced 
operator, the all-steel tube will last 
for more than 1000 readings. Barring 
an accident in handling, only the 
outer tube and tip need replacing. 
Readings at 10 minute intervals can 
be taken continuously with the same 
tube. If desired, two or three read- 
ings can be taken in rapid succes- 
sion, but more time then is neces- 
sary for the tube to cool. 

Using compressed nitrogen in the 
tube instead of air on ordinary steel 
baths below 1 per cent carbon dur- 
ing last stages of the refining period 
gave readings about 50 degrees 
Fahr. lower than when using air, 
possibly due to influence of the gas 
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in cooling surface of the liquid met- 
al. With air, this cooling is balanced 
against action of oxygen in bright- 
ening and heating the surface, mak- 
ing the apparent temperature high- 
er. 

Prior to furnace deoxidation or 
block, most open-hearth steels are 
fairly similar except for carbon con- 
tent and the presence in some cases 
of the less easily oxidized alloying 
constituents — nickel, molybdenum 
and copper. Temperature readings 
during this period thus should be 
relatively comparable. 

However, the method also has 
been used extensively after furnace 
deoxidation and addition of alloying 
constituents on nearly every grade 
and type of alloy steel made in an 
open-hearth furnace. Results have 
been consistent, showing little de- 
tectable effect due to bath compo- 
sition. This method also is being 
used in regular plant practice on 
electric furnaces, both in the fur- 
nace and the ladle, on steels up to 
14 per cent manganese and in the 
acid open hearth on steels up to 2 
per cent carbon, all with satisfac- 
tory results. 

It is improbable that bath compo- 
sition has no influence upon results. 
Effect, however, is so small it is 
undetectable. Possibly the continu- 
ously renewed inner surface of the 
cavity is swept out of the field of 
view before any chemical reaction 
can manifest itself. Apparent emis- 
sivity thus varies but slightly with 
variation in small amounts of al- 
loying constituents. Consequently, 
conditions are not comparable with 
those on the surface of a tapping 
or pouring stream. 


Peninsular Steel Opens 
New Cleveland Facilities 


@ Official opening of the new office 
and warehouse of Peninsular Steel 
Co., at 2222 Lakeside avenue, Cleve- 
land, was held Saturday, May 18, 
as over 300 executives, engineers, 
metallurgists and _ representatives 
were entertained by company oOffi- 
cials in the new quarters. 

The occasion marked the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the company 
and its tenth year in Cleveland. The 
new building doubled warehouse 
space from 6000 to 12,000 square feet 


and office space to about 2000 square 
feet. It was part of an expansion 
program by the company which in- 
cluded new buildings at Toledo, O., 
and Grand Rapids, Mich., and an 
addition at Detroit. 


Sheet & Tube Co. To 
Award Service Medals 


@m Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., awarded gold serv- 
ice emblems to 1080 employes May 
18, in recognition of 25 or more 
years’ continuous service with the 
company. Average length of serv- 
ice for the group is 29.7 years; long- 
est record is 56 years. Company’s 
normal Youngstown district employ- 
ment approximates 15,000. 

Many of the employes honored 
have been with the company since 
it first started operations, in 1902. 
Some helped in early construction at 
Sheet & Tube’s Campbell, O., works, 
before operations began. 


Proportional Feed 
Diagrams Offered 


@ The first three of a series of Pro- 
portional Feed Diagrams are being 
distributed by Milton Roy Pumps, 
3160 Kensington avenue, Philadel- 
phia. Diagram No. 1 is a flow-sheet 
showing proportional continuous 
feed of sulphuric acid, the reciprocat- 
ing pump being actuated either by 
meter with extension register or by 
means of a ratchet counter. Dia- 
gram No. 2 is a similar flow-sheet 
for continuous feed of chemicals, 
and Diagram No. 3 shows a shot- 
feed system as used for boiler water 
chemicals to either feed line or di- 
rect against boiler pressures. 

Materials or equipment required 
for each feed system are listed in 
the diagrams. These three diagrams 
are shortly to be followed by an- 
other series of three and are avail- 
able free of cost. 


Copper Content Change 


@ In last week’s issue, the copper 
content in the middle column of 
Paul McKimm’s article, “Residual 
Tin in Steel”, page 60, should have 
read 0.140, 0.144, 0.140 and 0.144 per 
cent, respectively, in the first table 
and 0.140 throughout in the second 
table. 
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Fig. 4—Diagram of sighting tube of photoelectric open-tube bath pyrometer. 


A is replaceable steel tip; B, outer pipe; C. 


inner pipe; D, diaphragms; E. 


hose connection to air supply; F, protective glass; G, photocell 
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@ THERE are two kinds of color By F. H. EMERY 
matches: An absolute match which Te eg ee 
will be good under any illumina- 1945 Fast 97th Street 





tion; and a drifting match good 
only under a specific illumination. 
It is possible to make only the 
second and less desirable kind of 
a color match when it is required 
that a synthetic and a_ porcelain 
near-white be matched. 


Cleveland 








light sources are used in the com- 
parison of color samples. Some 
match under whatever daylight hap- 































































































































Kind of light used in matching Presented before Central District 
colors is important. Many different Enamelers’ club at Cleveland. 
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Matching Porcelain Enamels 


Perfect color match requires the surfaces reflect light of different 


wavelengths in same proportion, usually obtainable only by using 


the same ceramic color oxides and the same type base materials 





pens to be available at the point 
where the panels are located; others 
use some standard lamp; others de- 
termine which of the two panels is 
the lighter under two different but 
standard light sources; and there 
are some who match colors by de- 
termining which panel is lighter 
when illuminated by all the differ- 
ent pure spectral colors in turn. 
This last method is too tedious to 
carry out manually and so is com- 
monly done on a machine called a 
spectrophotometer. 

The Hardy spectrophotometer 
plots a curve showing the relative 
lightness or per cent reflectance of 
the various samples as they would 
appear if illuminated with 30 pure 
spectrum colors, starting with the 
violet end and then going on 
through the red. Fig. 1 is such a 
plot and constitutes the first kind 
of color match. I call it a spectro- 
photometric match, but perhaps it 
might better be called a “dead” 
match. Since the curves are paral- 
lel, one plaque will always be light- 
er than the other, regardless of 
whether the samples are viewed 
under reddish tungsten  illumina- 
tion, bluish north daylight or any 
other light source. 

The second kind of color match 
is shown in Fig. 2. I call this type 
of match a nonspectrophotometric 
match, or perhaps it might better 


Fig. 1—“Dead” type match. Here re- 

flectance of one surface is a definite 

proportion of the other regardless of 

wavelength of the light under which 

it is viewed. A with a tin oxide opaci- 
fier, B a substitute opacifier 


Fig. 2—This is a “drifting” match, one 
or the other surface appearing lighter 
depending upon the wavelength of the 
light source. A is a synthetic white 
enamel, B a porcelain enamel match 
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HE cost of using Stainless goes up 

or down, depending upon the 
working qualities of the stainless steel 
you use. That is why you will find so 
many manufacturers using Carpenter 
Stainless where costs must be closely 
watched. Reducing stainless produc- 
tion costs has been an important part 
of our job ever since stainless first saw 
the light of day. This mill not only 
pioneered bright finish, ductile stain- 
less strip, but also invented free- 
machining stainless bars. So it is natu- 
ral for production men to consider 
Carpenter as headquarters for easier 
working stainless steels that keep 
production flowing faster and reduce 
shop costs. If you want to know what 
Carpenter Stainless Steels can do to 
save you money—tell our nearest 
representative to furnish you with a 
testing sample. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL CO. 
Reading, Pa. 


PICK THE STAINLESS 
TO FIT THE JOB 


On these steam trap parts, 
stainless was used to resist the 
erosive and corrosive action of 
high pressure and temperature 
steam. Carpenter Free-Machin- 
ing No. 5 was picked for the 
hexagonal bolt, nut and pins. 
Production costs on other parts 
shown were held down by the 
use of Carpenter No. 4 Stainless 
Strip. 


( arpenter 









































STAINLESS STEELS: 


BRANCHES AT Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, St. Louis, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia 
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be called a “drifting” color match. 
The curve for the synthetic plaque 
A goes under and over the curve 
for the porcelain plaque B. In 
matches of this sort, the difference 
between the two plaques may 
change when the illumination is 
changed, hence the designation “a 
drifting match.” 

In the control of a_ porcelain 
white, the spray weight, firing and 
feed to the sprayer must all be con- 
trolled. A change in any of them 
may cause a change in reflectance 
or color of the plaque. Then in or- 
der to get the wanted result, six 
possible variations must be con- 
trolled. There will, by the same 
reasoning, be six possible varia- 
tions in the control of synthetics, 
but when it is desired to keep a syn- 
thetic enamel in step with a por- 
celain enamel, there will be 6 x 6 
or 36 possible variables. 

This follows from the fact that 
an increase in the amount of heat 
used, for example, will produce a 
yellower synthetic and a bluer por- 
celain. It will then be six times as 
difficult to maintain a certain differ- 
ence between a porcelain and a syn- 
thetic enamel, as between two por- 
celain enamels. When we add to this 
difficulty the fact that the best 
match which can be made between 
a synthetic and a porcelain must 
usually be a drifting type match, 
then one must be prepared to accept 
much poorer color matching when 
synthetics and porcelains are used 
together. 

An alternative would be substan- 


Fig. 3—Wide difference in reflectivity is 
illustrated here. A is a cadmium yel- 
low. B a cadmium red 
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tially increased expenditures for 
control, but even this would still 
produce a drifting type color match. 

AS a general rule, it may be stated 
that in order to produce a dead color 
match, it will be necessary to use the 
same ceramic coloroxides in the same 
base. The oxides must have the same 
valence linkages and physical prop- 
erties so they will absorb light in 
the same way to produce exactly 
the wanted color. A few oxides 
available for ceramics will give 
colors of great cleanliness or purity, 
otherwise called high brilliance or 
chroma. Examples are the cad- 
mium yellows and reds. See Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 4—Match between paint panel A 
and ceramic panel B drifts badly. 
While match between ceramic panel C 
and paint panel D also drifts, they are 
so close as to be almost identical ex- 
cept at the extremely high wavelengths 


These colors have a purity of bet- 
ter than 90 per cent. This means 
that there is little use in conducting 
research on these oxides to im- 
prove their brilliance since it cannot 
be more than 10 per cent better in 
any case. But in general, the high- 
er the temperature at which a color 
is to be processed, the more stable it 
will be and the less brilliant it will 
be. There are more brilliant colors 
available at present in paint colors 
than in ceramics. Organics offer 
more brilliant colors than paints. 
When matching certain paint colors 
with ceramics, a bad drifting match 
will be obtained, in some cases. 
Fig. 4 shows such an instance. 


Plaques A and B appear to be 
the same shade when viewed by 
north sky daylight, but when viewed 
by tungsten illumination, they dif- 
fer enormously. The difference be- 
tween plaques C and D can be seen 
to change when type of illumination 
is varied from daylight to tungsten, 
but in this case the variation is less. 

There are exceptions to all rules. 
Fig. 1 shows a spectrophotometric 
match in which the materials are 
not exactly the same. High opaque 
frits were used in both cases but 
tin was used as an opacifier in the 
upper curve. In the lower curve, 
a substitute was used. The pro- 
duction of an exact match in this 
case took considerable research and 
requires constant care to maintain. 
Production of an exact match in 
the case of the paint standards 
would require an enormous amount 
of development work. 
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IS MADE ENJOYABLE 


... + WITH 38,000 TONS OF STEEL 


Balanced food for America’s family dog is big 
business today. The cans to package this food 
require approximately 38,000 TONS of tin plate 
every year. 


In every phase of American life, steel plays an 


increasingly important part. Steel made the in- 
expensive automobile possible, and in so doing 
helped create 600,000 jobs. Steel pipe, furnaces, 
ranges, appliances ease the work of the housewife. 
Steel machinery eases the labor and increases the 
productivity and income of the farmer. 


To serve America in all this widespread develop- 
ment, steel, too, has developed and kept abreast of 
demands put on it. To make Youngstown one of 
the most modernly equipped steel companies in 
the world, we have put an investment equal 
to $11,346 behind every one of our 25,000 
men. 


Sheets - Plates - Pipe and 
Tubular Products -Conduit- 
Tin Plate - Bars - Rods - 
Wire - Nails - Tie Plates 
and Spikes. 25-20C 











A.8.T.M. Announces Program for 


Annual Meeting in Atlantic City 


@ FOUR symposiums and a well- 
balanced array of technical sessions 
highlight the provisional program 
for the forty-third annual meeting 
of the American Society for Testing 
Materials at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 24-28. 
Many of these will be devoted to 
metals and related subjects. During 
the meeting, action will be taken on 
new standards and revisions to ex- 
isting standards. 

The four symposiums will cover 
the significance of the tension test 
in relation to design, spectrographic 
analysis, tools of analytical chemis- 
trv, and industrial water. 

Subjects to be covered in technical 
sessions are: Steel, ferroalloys and 
metallography; corrosion and iron; 
fatigue and corrosion-fatigue; effect 
of temperature and creep; nonfer- 
rous metals; radiography; methods 
or testing; and fuels. 

Tentative program embraces the 
following sessions of interest to the 
metals industry: 


Tuesday, June 25 


MORNING 
Report of committee E-9 on research. 
Zeport of committee E-10 on standards. 
Annual report of executive committee, 
by C. L. Warwick, secretary-treasurer. 
“Materials Standards in Industrial Pre- 
paredness,” by Lieut.-Col. William C 
Young, planning branch, office of sec- 
retary of war. 
President’s address by H. H. Morgan. 
Introduction of new officers 


AFTERNOON 


Radiography 


Report of committee E-7 on radiographic 
testing 

“Reduction of Secondary Radiation and 
of Excessive Radiographic Contrast 
by Filtration,” by Herman E. Seeman, 
Eastman Kodak Co, 

“Observations on Radiography at 1,000,- 
000 Volts,” by Carlton G. Lutts, United 
States navy yard, J. T. Norton and 
J. G. Trump, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


EVENING 


Symposium on Water 


Report of committee D-19 on water for 
industrial uses, 

“Introduction to Symposium on _ Prob- 
lems in Classification of Natural Wa- 
ter Intended for Industrial Use,” by 
F. N. Speller. 

“Reporting the Results of Water An- 
alysis,” by Robert C. Adams, United 
States naval engineering experiment 
station. 

“A Review of Data on Relationship of 
Corrosivity of Water to Its Chemical 
Analysis,” by V. V. Kendall, National 
Tube Co. 

“Measuring Scale-Forming and Corro- 
sive Tendencies of Water by Short- 
Time Tests,” by Everett P. Partridge 
and G. B. Hatch, Hall Laboratories 
inc. 

“A Method of Measuring Corrosiveness,’ 
by J. H. Walker, Detroit Edison Co. 


Methods of Testing 

Report of committee E-1 on methods of 
testing. 

“An Investigation of Effect of Rate of 
Strain on Results of Tension Tests of 
Metals,” by Paul G. Jones and H. F. 
Moore, University of Illinois. 

“Speed in Tension Testing and Its Effect 
on Yield Point Values,” by Lawford H. 
Fry, Edgewater Steel Co. 

Report of committee E-3 on chemicai 
analysis of metals. 
teport of committee E-2 on _ spectro- 
graphic analysis. 

“Quantitative Spectrographic Analysis 
of Steels,” by S. Vigo, Watertown ar- 
senal. 
teport of committee E-8 on nomen- 
clature and definitions. 


Wednesday, June 26 
MORNING 
Symposium on Significance of Tension 
Test in Relation to Design 


“Introduction,” by John M. Lessells, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
“The Tension Test,” by C. W. MacGregor, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
“Strength Features of the Tension Test,” 
by F. B. Seely, University of Illinois. 
“Limited Significance of Ductility Fea- 
tures of the Tension Test,” by H. W. 
Gillett, Battelle Memorial institute. 


AFTERNOON 
Steel, Ferroalloys, Metallography 


Report of committee A-1 on steel. 

“Coupon Tests of Structural Steels,” by 
G. E. Troxell and H. E. Davis, Uni- 
versity of California. 

Report of committee A-6 on magnetic 
properties. 

Report of committee A-10 on iron-chro- 
mium, iron-chromium-nickel, and _ re- 
lated alloys. 

Report of sectional committee on stand- 
ardization of dimensions and mate- 
rials of wrought iron and wrought 
steel pipe and tubing. 

teport of committee E-4 on 
lography. 


metal- 


Marburg Lecture 


“Portland Cement—tTheories (Proved and 
Otherwise) and _ Specifications,” by 
P. H. Bates, chief, clay and silicate 
products division, national bureau of 
standards, 

Award orf Unarles B. Dudley medal. 


EVENING 
Corrosion, Iron 

teport of committee A-5 on corrosion 
of iron and steel. 

“Atmospheric Durability of Steels Con- 
taining Nickel and Copper,” by N. B. 
Pilling and W. A. Wesley, Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. Inc. 

report of committee B-3 on corrosion of 
nonferrous metals and alloys. 

“Influence of Cathode Area and Circuit 
Resistance in Galvanic Corrosion,” by 
W. A. Wesley, International Nickel 
Co. Inc. 

“Some Observations of the Potentials 
of Metals and Alloys in Sea Water,” 
by F. L. LaQue and G. L. Cox, In- 
ternational Nickel Co. Inc. 

Report of joint committee on exposure 
tests of plating on nonferrous metals. 

“Adhesion of Nickel Deposits and a 
Study of the Ollard Adhesion Test 
Method,” by E. J. Roehl, International 
Nickel Co. Ine. 

Report of committee A-3 on cast iron. 

Report of sectional committee A-21 on 
specifications for cast-iron pipe and 
fittings. 


“Mechanical Properties of Gray Cast 
Iron,” by Jasper O. Draffin, W. L. 
Collins and C. H. Casberg, University 
of Illinois. 

Report of committee A-7 on malleable 
iron castings. 

“Properties of Commercial Pearlitic 
Malleable Irons,” by C. H. Lorig, Bat- 
telle Memorial institute. 

“Stress-Strain Relations for Malleable 
Cast Iron in Tension with Special At- 
tention to Yield Point Determination,” 
by R. D. Landon, Southern Methodist 
university. 

Thursday, June 27 
MORNING 
Fatigue, Corrosion-Fatigue 

Report of research committee on fatigue 
of metals. 

“Fatigue of Porous Metals,” by Claus 
G. Goetzel, Electro Metal Corp., and 
Richard P. Seelig, Powder Metallurgy 
Inc. 

“Fatigue of 2-Inch Diameter Axles with 
Surfaces Metal Coated and Flame 
Hardened,” by O. J. Horger and T. V. 
Buckwalter, Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

“Fatigue Tests on Zinc-Coated Steel 
Wire,” by D. G. Watt, Hydro-Electric 
Power commission of Ontario. 

“A Pulsating Tension-Fatigue Machine 
for Small Diameter Wire,’ by John N. 
Kenyon, Columbia university. 

“Effect of Protective Coatings on Cor- 
rosion-Fatigue Strength of Steel,’ by 
Thomas J. Dolan and Hugh H. Ben- 
ninger, University of Illinois. 

“A Corrosion-Fatigue Test to Determine 
the Protective Qualities of, Metallic 
Platings,” by John N. Kenyon, Colum- 
bia university. 

Symposium on Spectrographic Analysis 

“Variables Versus Constants in Emission 
Spectrography.” 

“Accuracy Requirements Versus Repro- 
ducibility Possibilities.” 

AFTERNOON 

Symposium on Spectrographic Analysis 

“Interpretation of Results.” 

Effect of Temperature, Creep 

Report of joint research committee on 
effect of temperature on the proper- 
ties of metals. 

“High-Speed Tension Tests at Elevated 
Temperatures,” by M. Manjoine and 
A. Nadai, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 

“Creep of 17 Low-Alloy Steels at 1000 
Degrees Fahr.,” by R. F. Miller, W. G. 
Benz, United States Steel Corp., and 
W. E. Unverzagt, National Tube Co. 

“Some Effects of Composition and Heat 
Treatment on High-Temperature Rup- 
ture Properties of Ferrous Alloys,” by 
R. H. Thielemann, General Electric Co. 

“Creep Recovery at Elevated Tempera- 
tures,” by P. G. MeVetty, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. 

“High Temperature Rupture and Creep 
Tests,” by Ernest L. Robinson, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

Friday, June 28 
MORNING 
Fuels 

Report of committee D-3 on gaseous 
fuels. 
teport of committee D-5 on coal and 
coke. 

Nonferrous Metals 


teport of committee B-5 on copper and 
copper alloys, cast and wrought. 

“Proportional Limit Tests on Copper Al- 
loys,” by Cyril S. Smith, American 
Brass Co. 

Report of committee B-2 on nonferrous 
metals and alloys. 

“Internal Hydraulic Bursting Tests of 
Lead Cable Sheathing,” by Howard S. 
Phelps, Albert M. Gates and Frank 
Kahn, Philadelphia Electric Co. 


(Please turn to Page 77) 
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12 Employees in 1899 






ALL GEARED FEED BOX .. . The fi milling machines. 


















ARED SPINDLE DRIVE ... A revolution- 
ary advance — a positive drive that delivers full 
SOLID TOP KNEE .. . Provides greater rigidity power to the spindle at all speeds. 

and improved support of table. 





type of milling machine. 


COOLANT RETURN AND TELESCOPIC SLIDE 
AUTOMATIC FLOODED LUBRICATION ... . . . A clean and practical means for returning 
Assures complete lubrication of internal mechanism. cutter coolant from table to reservoir. 


FLANGED SPINDLE END WITH HARDENED DOUBLE OVERARMS . . . The best means of sup- 
1 DRIVE COLLAR . . . Another forward step in the porting the arbor ever devised. 














653 Employees in 1919 904 Employees in 1929 





PRODUCTION SERVICE . .. A division of the THE MILWAUKEE DUPLEX .. . A two-spindle 


Kearney & Trecker organization developed to serve bedtype machine of wide range and adaptability. 

the growing need of industry for single-purpose = =DQUBLE SPINDLE HOUSING . . . Gives added 

tooling. rigidity to both Milwaukee Simplex and Duplex 
MOTOR-IN-BASE MACHINES . . . The first stand- machines. 


ard milling machines with the important ‘‘motor- 
in-base’”’ feature. 

POWER RAPID TRAVERSE IN SIX 
DIRECTIONS . . . For increased pro- 
duction. 

THE MILWAUKEE SIMPLEX ... A bed- 
type machine with a flexibility of opera- 
tion never before available. 


QUILLED SPINDLE .. . Increases the range, rigid- 
ity, and versatility of bedtype machines. 


UNIT CONSTRUCTION .. . Permitting 
the assembly of standard units to fit each 













customer’s requirements. 







LOW LEAD ATTACHMENT .. . Over 
40,000 different leads by power. 







An Early Model 
Milwaukee Milling Machine. 








































































904 Employees in 1929 


T-C MILLING... Pioneering in the 
application of tungsten and tan- 
talum carbide to milling cutters. 
Extensive research resulted in 
completely redesigned machines. 


SOLID BACK COLUMN ... 
Additional rigidity — reduces 
vibration. 


CENTER BEARING SPINDLE 
. . - Increases stiffness of spindle 
eight times over conventional 
mounting. 


SPONSON TYPE KNEE...Pro- 
vides proper distribution of 
metal in this important member. 


CROSS MOUNTED MOTOR... 
Assures easy access to motor 
from both sides — permits ma- 
chine to be placed against wall 
or partition. 


SLIDING HEAD VERTICAL... 
A machine of many refinements 
—including complete lubrication 


— spindle drive gears mounted 
solidly on spindle. 


HYPOID DIVIDING HEAD... 
A new type of dividing head of 
exceptional performance accu- 
racy with 5 to 1 ratio for quick 
indexing. 


ASTRONOMICAL DIVIDER... 
For super-precision work, divides 
a circle into 1,296,000 parts — 
or one second of arc. 


SAFETY CONTROLS .. . Inter- 
locking mechanism provides 
complete safety for the operator. 


PUSH BUTTON STATION ON 
STARTING LEVER . . . The 
logical place for the push but- 
ton. A simple development but 
basically important. 


FULL VISION REAR CONTROL 
. . . Important controls in full 
view of the operator. 





2431 Employees May 1, 1940 


5H PLAIN, UNIVERSAL, AND VERTICAL 
MACHINES . . . Newly designed, heavy duty 
machines, that operate with the ease and sim- 
plicity that, up to now, could be expected only 


in lighter milling machines. 


(Scheduled for introduction during the current 
year are many additional advancements and im- 


provements.) 


ECAUSE it concentrates on the building of 
milling machines exclusively—the Kearney & 


1352 Employees in 1939 


PROTECTO MESH .. . Means 
for rapid and safe changing of 
spindle speeds. 


HYDRAULIC CONTROLS ... 
Hydraulic controls of clutch and 
brake with front and rear oper- 
ating positions. 


LOUVRE VENTILATION OF 
COLUMN AND KNEE ... 
To prevent condensation. 


ROTARY HEAD TOOL AND 
DIE MILLING MACHINE... 
A new development in tool and 
die milling machines, with sen- 
sational possibilities for reduc- 
ing costs. 


UNIVERSAL HEAD VERTICAL 
MILLING MACHINE ... 
Added versatility and range for 
the swivel-head vertical type of 
milling machine. 





Trecker organization more than keeps pace with 
today’s needs, and usually anticipates tomorrow’s 
demands in advanced milling machine design 
and construction. 

The soundness of this policy has been demon- 
strated in the 42 years of the business life of 
the Kearney & Trecker Corporation — leading 
to the establishment of the largest plant in the 
world devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
of milling machines. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION 





THE NEW 5H PLAIN 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
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Foundry Research Aims at Better 


Steel and Gray tron Castings 


Steel 


@ ACTIVITIES of the steel division 
centered in three sessions and a 
roundtable luncheon. Papers and 
discussicns dealt principally with re- 
search projects being conducted in 
an effort to produce higher grade 
steel castings. The division also 
heard the report of its committee on 
methods of producing steel for cast- 
ings. 

Reporting as chairman of this 
committee, C. E. Sims, supervising 
metallurgist, Battelle Memorial in- 
stitute, Columbus, O., stated that no 
steel production innovations have 
been made during the year. Consid- 
erable interest has been shown in 
use of the cupola as an adjunct to 
the steel foundry and the converter, 
either for making finished steel or 
duplexing in combination with an 
electric or open-hearth furnace. Ref- 
erence was made to the photoelectric 
cell adapted to control of the con- 
verter blow. 

A paper, contributed by the Lunk- 
enheimer Co., Cincinnati, through A. 
J. Smith and J. W. Bolton, reported 
an extended investigation which that 
company had conducted to deter- 
mine the weldability of some cast 
and wrought steels widely used in 
the valve and fittings industry. 


Find Good Weldability 


In their research, the authors stud- 
ied the structures of welds under va- 
rious conditions of preheating, and 
observed and accumulated data on 
the reaction of the steel studied 
with a regard to hardenability, grain 
coarsening, formation of hard con- 
stituents, etc. The results indicated 
that under the conditions of the in- 
vestigation cast steels show at least 
as good, and in many cases better, 
weldability than comparable rolled 
products. The investigation, it was 
stated, definitely explodes the theory 
held by some that cast stee! lacks 
the weldability of the rolled prod- 
ucts. 

Cast steels investigated were: A. 
S.T.M. A216-39T WCA, A217 -39T 
WCl1, A157 -39Cl and A217 - 39T 
WC4. Rolled steels were A.S.T.M. 
A206-39T P1 and A182-39F1, S.A.E. 
1040 and type 416 stainless. The 
structure developed in steels of 0.25 
per cent carbon were fully as good 
as in the steel of 0.15 per cent car- 
bon and, so far as granulation was 
concerned, the wrought steel of 0.15 
per cent carbon was inferior. 

Concluding, the authors stated: 
“It is hoped that this work will help 
to clarify some of the misunder- 
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standings that have arisen and that 
it will stimulate the foundryman, 
whose steels are to be subjected to a 
welding operation, to more extensive 
study and greater co-operation with 
the welding engineer. It should sug- 
gest to the foundryman that his 
product, intelligently used, is better 
adapted to welding usages than some 
trade opinions might lead one to be- 
lieve.” 

Since the influence of chaplets on 
the soundness and integrity of steel 
castings has been a point of grave 
concern since their advent with the 
industry, Howard F. Taylor and Ed- 
ward A. Rominski, division of physi- 
cal metallurgy, naval research labor- 
atory, Anacestia, D. C., have under- 





@ HEREWITH is concluded the 
report of important technical 
sessions held during the forty- 
fourth annual convention of the 
American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion in Chicago, May 6-10. A 
number of sessions were reviewed 


in STEEL last week. 





taken a comprehensive study of the 
matter in the interests of bringing 
to light some of the many factors 
operative in governing the fusion 
characteristics of the various types 
of chaplets available. Results ob- 
tained they reported in a paper. 

Many castings, Mr. Taylor stated, 
are rejected or repaired because of 
lack of fusion or some other defect 
occurring in the vicinity of a chap- 
let or internal chill. The former, it 
was emphasized, is really a special- 
ized form of the latter. In _ their 
investigation, the authors used nick- 
el, copper, silver, cadmium, and com- 
bination silver-cadmium plated chap- 
lets, aS well as aluminum sprayed, 
aluminum dipped, calorized,_ tin 
dipped and some of the new silicon 
impregnated variety. 

Conclusions reached were that 
most desirable chaplet design has 
not been attained; more considera- 
tion should be given to storage and 
handling of chaplets, a good grade 
of low-carbon steel is well chosen 
for chaplet material; silicon impreg- 
nated chaplets fuse readily; copper 
and nickel-plated types prove satis- 
factory when properly prepared and 
kept clean; silver-plated types were 
the most consistently satisfactory; 
and so-called streamlining would ob- 
viate the tendency of gases to form 








and localize in the indented areas. 
S. W. Brinson, master molder, and 
J. A. Duma, assistant metallurgist, 


Norfclk navy yard, Norfolk, Va., 
were co-authors of a paper on ap- 
plication of controlled directional 
solidification to large steel castings. 
This described a foundry technique 
which is successful in producing in- 
tricate castings to meet rigid navy 
specifications. 

Technique includes use of minia- 
ture mcdels for a critical study of 
the proposed design prior to con- 
struction of patterns; insistence on 
application of principles governing 
directional solidification; practice of 
relieving molds and cores mechan- 
ically after pouring; high quality 
steel; and extensive use cf gamma 
ray examination of the _ internal 
structure of all critical sections. 
Castings include anchor shanks, an- 
chor crowns, globe valve bodies, 
main and intermediate struts, tur- 
bine casings, throttle valve bodies 
and turret roller track sections. 


Gray Iron 


@ Effects of alloying elements, 
physical properties, wear resistance, 
and metallography were chief sub- 
jects considered by the gray iron 
division. This group conducted 
three well-attended sessions and a 
round table luncheon. 

Results of an investigation of ef- 
fect of sulphur on various proper- 
ties of electric furnace iron were 
reported by Fulton Holtby and R. L. 
Dowdell, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. At about 0.18 per cent 
sulphur, a transition in iron prop- 
erties occurs, the authors stated. Up 
to this point increased Sulphur low- 
ers transverse and tensile strength 
and hardness and increases deflec- 
tion. Above 0.18 per cent, the re- 
verse is true. 

An increase in sulphur will de- 
crease the manganese. Fluidity of 
the metal decreases rapidly at about 
0.18 per cent sulphur. Fluidity 
remains the same above and below 
this figure, provided manganese re- 
mains constant. Up to 0.14 per cent 
sulphur, machinability decreases; 
between 0.14 and 0.18, it increases 
and again decreases above the lat- 
ter figure. 

Effect of varying silicon content in 
gray iron was the subject of a pa- 
per by F. G. Sefing, International] 
Nickel Co. Inc., New York. His 
conclusions were that there exists 
an optimum silicon content for each 
carbon level to obtain minimum 
section sensitivity indicated by hard- 
ness values of the same order be- 
tween light and heavy sections. Sec- 
tion sensitivity generally is in a 
higher hardness range for the low 
silicon iron and in a lower hard- 
ness range for the high silicon irons. 

Tensile strength, Mr. Sefing as- 
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serted, decreases with increase in 
silicon in the 3.50 per cent total car- 
bon iron. It changes its response 
to increasing silicon as total carbon 
falls to 2.75 per cent. Tensile 
strength does not change with in- 
creasing silicon at 3.35 and 3.00 per 
cent total carbon and shows an in- 
crease with increasing silicon at 
2.75 per cent total carbon. 

Damping capacity, endurance, 
electrical and thermal conductivities 
of some gray irons were considered 
in a paper by C. H. Lorig and V. H. 
Schnee, Battelle Memorial institute, 
Columbus, O. Investigation of irons 
containing copper indicated that this 
element may benefit damping ca- 
pacity at working stress; as copper 
increases up to 3 per cent a slight 
decrease occurs in endurance fa- 
tio; and that copper has little effect 
on thermal and electrical conductivi- 
ties. 


Discuss Wear Resistance 


Asked in discussion what is the 
limit of solid solubility of copper 
in gray iron with reference to sili- 
con and carbon, Mr. Lorig stated 
that with a high carbon iron copper 
tends to separate at about 4.5 per 
cent, but with high silicon iron this 
does not occur with copper up to 20 
per cent. Considerable difference of 
opinion existed as to the effect of 
copper on wear resistance. Some 
believed copper reduces the resis- 
tance, others held contrary views. 
Discussion of this point indicated 
that the most important factor is 
type of structure, and addition of 
copper or any other alloy which re- 
sults in improvement of structure 
or establishment of a preferred wear 
resisting structure, will increase 
wear resistance. 

E. K. Smith, Electro Metallurgi- 
cal Co., Detroit, contributed a paper 
on microstructure, composition, 
hardness and wear of some cast iron 
cylinder bores, in which he pointed 
out that there appears to be a rela- 
tion between amount of ferrite in 
the structure and wear; the more 
ferrite present the greater the wear. 

Paul S. Lane, Muskegon Piston 
Ring Co., Muskegon, Mich., said 
his work agreed with that of Mr. 
Smith, and that by control of cool- 
ing rates, trouble from _ ferritic 
structures can be eliminated. He 
also ventured the opinion that low 
wear resistance may not be due so 
much to presence of ferrite itself 
as to the accompanying fine graph- 
ite condition. 

An inquiry concerning effect of 
alloys on wear resistance brought 
from Mr. Smith the reply that in 
the specimens examined those con- 
taining small amounts of alloys 
showed best resistance. While it 
was possible to obtain good wear 
resistance in unalloyed iron, it was 
easier to obtain preferred wear re- 
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sisting structure by use of small 
amounts of alloys. In discussion, 
attention was called to importance 
of obtaining maximum combined 
wear of both piston ring and cylin- 
der bore, and not increased wear 
resistance of one in preference to 
the other. 

A device for measuring the ten- 
dency of cast irons to seize under 
sliding friction, was described by 
Bernard Fried, A. H. Dierker and 
H. H. Dawson, Ohio State universi- 
ty, Columbus, O. This device, based 
on a shaper, obtains results on seiz- 
ure under load with boundary lu- 
brication. Based on results obtained, 
Mr. Fried mentioned that gray iron 
should not contain large amounts 
of either ferrite or carbide struc- 
ture if it is desired to hold seizure 
at a minimum. 

Alfred Boyles, metallurgist, Bat- 
telle Memorial institute, Columbus, 
O., described an investigation of the 
pearlite interval in gray iron. Data 
indicate that ferrite, austenite and 
graphite exist within a range of 
1450 to 1550 degrees Fahr. for the 
irons studied. Also it was found 
that rate of formation of both pearl- 
ite and ferrite is accelerated at sub- 
critical temperatures, and under 
identical heat treatment conditions 
iron with fine flake graphite shows 
more ferrite than one with large 
graphite flakes. 

Initial heating had an effect on 
rate of ferrite formation, and in 
small castings examined by quench- 
ing at various cooling stages in the 
mold, ferrite began to form along 
the graphite flakes prior to forma- 
tion of pearlite, and continued to de- 
velop during the transformation 
period. No additional ferrite ap- 
peared after transformation was 
complete, and silicon not only pro- 
motes graphitization, but also pro- 
vided a mechanism for formation of 
free graphite. 


Foreman Training 


@ Foreman training was the sub- 
ject for a lively and profitable ses- 
sion conducted as a roundtable with 
a panel of experts leading discussion. 
The audience participated freely in 
the program, with the result that 
much helpful advice and informa- 
tion was brought into the open. 
Heading the panel and directing it 
with an experienced hand was A. D. 
Lynch, industrial relations manager, 
J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. Assist- 
ing him were: W. E. George, assist- 
ant to management, Campbell, Can- 
non & Wyant Foundry Co., Muske- 
gon, Mich.; George J. LeRoux, as- 
sistant manager, National Malleable 
& Steel Castings Co., Cleveland; W. 
G. Conner Jr., malleable foundry su- 
perintendent, Walworth Co., Greens- 
burg, Pa.; E. A. Bacon, president, 
Smith Steel Foundry Co., Milwau- 





kee; F. E. Bair, general superintend- 
ent, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O.; 
and A. C. Ziebell, president, Univer- 
sal Foundry Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 


A number of questions were for- 
mally submitted, these falling under 
the general headings: “Why should 
we train foremen?”, “Who should 
we train?”, “How should we train 
them?”, ete. A subject which re- 
ceived thorough going over was 
whether a foreman should be select- 
ed from within or outside an or- 
ganization. The matter was brought 
up by a man associated with a small 
foundry whose personnel was not 
productive of foreman timber. 


Select from Within 


Consensus was almost unanimous 
that selection should be made from 
within, since promotions spur up 
morale. In plants which are large 
enough, a program of pre-training 
should be carried on so that men of 
proper qualifications are ready for 
advancement. One speaker pointed 
out, however, that it is not necessary 
that the man selected be a worker in 
the same department. He cited an 
example in which a foundry fore- 
man was needed and no candidate 
was in sight. But a toolmaker pos- 
sessed all the necessary qualifica- 
tions of being able to handle men. 
Therefore, he was selected for the 
post and taught the necessary ele- 
ments of foundry practice. 

Another speaker asserted that fra- 
ternalism among workmen some- 
times makes it difficult to elevate 
one of them to foreman rank. Many 
felt this not to be an objection, for 
fraternalism is something to be de- 
sired and sometimes hard to estab- 
lish. Some plants take steps to or- 
ganize hobby clubs and other activi- 
ties to promote fraternalism and 
close friendships. To choose a fore- 
man from the ranks under such con- 
ditions is regarded as far wiser than 
to bring in a man from outside the 
organization. 

Answering a question as to what 
a worker expects of a foreman, one 
member cf the panel likened the 
foreman to the umpire in a ball 
game—he is close to the play and is 
in a position to render fair decisions 
providing he knows the rules. The 
responsibility of management is to 
make certain that he is taught the 
rules. The workman also expects 
the foreman to possess a sympa- 
thetic understanding. Continuing, 
this speaker gave his definitions for 
complaints and grievances. He said 
that a complaint is a matter which 
a workman carries to his foreman 
and which is adjusted there. A griev- 
ance is a complaint which is not sat- 
isfactorily adjusted by the foreman 
and goes past him to the manage- 
ment. 


The policy of one large Michigan 
foundry is that a foreman must pos- 
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@ It’s no longer necessary to go to unorthodox threads to eliminate 
tapping costs. Shakeproof Thread-Cutting Screws use a standard 
machine screw thread which provides the ideal engagement with the 
work. And, because each screw actually cuts its own threads in any 
thickness of material, a snug, tight fit is always certain. Here’s economy, 
plus greater fastening efficiency —a proven means for protecting prod- sype's Sonam 
uct performance and reducing costs! 


SHAKEPROOF LOCK WASHER CO. 


Distributor of Shakeproof Products Manufactured by ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 
2525 North Keeler Avenue, Chicago, Illinois : 
Plants at Chicago and Elgin, Illinois 
Shakeproof Screw prod- 


in Canada: Canada Illinois Tools, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario este ane aontable wtih 
Copyright 1940 Illinois Tool Works Phillips Recessed Heads. 
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Type 2 for plastics 


A test in your own shop 
will convince you that 
Shakeproof Thread-Cut- 
ting Screws offer definite 
cost-saving possibilities 
in countless metal or 
plastic fastening appli- 
cations. Write for free 
testing samples now! 











sess four attributes. First, he must 
be able to obtain quantity produc- 
tion; second, he must be able to ob- 
tain quality production; third, he 
must be a good teacher; and fourth, 
he must be consistent. 

Opinion was in agreement that 
foremen should be acquainted with 
costs in the plant, particularly those 
over which they have some control. 
It was felt that foreman training is 
most effective when nontechnical 
training is given by the company 
management and technical training 
by outside experts. Because plants 
vary so much in size, no definite 
rules, it was believed, could be laid 
down for a standard type of train- 
ing. 

In summing up the panel discus- 
sion, Chairman Lynch emphasized 
that the task of industry is to sell 
the American public on the sound- 
ness of the individual enterprise sys- 
tem which had made the country 
great, but which during the past 
eight or nine years has been made 
the target of radicals, crack-pots, 
and others who would introduce a 
new system, Only the individual en- 
terprise system, he asserted, can 
continue the progress which gives 
Americans a living which is far 
above the subsistence level and the 
highest in the world. He maintained 
that the program of reducing work- 
ing hours and maintaining present 
rates of pay will not solve unem- 
ployment because prices will rise 
and people will be able to buy less, 
therefore, production will drop. 


Job Evaluation and 
Time Study 


@ Job evaluation and time and mo- 
tion study were subjects considered 
at a five-man roundtable conference. 
The panel board comprised Chair- 
man F. E. Wartgow, industrial en- 
gineer, American Steel Foundries, 
East Chicago, Ind.; co-chairman, 
H. C. Robson, industrial engineer, 
Continental Roll & Steel Foundry 
Co., East Chicago; J. A. Westover, 
supervisor standards and_ time 
studies, Burnside Steel Foundry 
Co., Chicago; W. E. George, assist- 
ant to management, Campbell, Wy- 
ant & Cannon Foundry Co., Mus- 
kegon, Mich.; and E. J. Metzger, 
general superintendent, Falcon 
Bronze Co., Youngstown, O. 

Job evaluation was divided into 
four general subtopics—job descrip- 
tion, labor definitions, wage stand- 
ardization and merit rating. Mr. 
Wartgow indicated that in his plant, 
all odd rates have been eliminated 
and wages standardized in 2-cent 
increases. Mr. Metzger observed that 
standardization lessened labor turn- 
over by giving the workman a 
clearer picture of his future. The 
good job of rate classification accom- 
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plished by the Steél Founders So- 
ciety of America was cited. 

On the question of merit rating, 
the conflict with union shop agree. 
ments naturally was a leading prob- 
lem. However, as Mr. Robson not- 
ed, a careful system of records, col- 
laborated on by superintendents, 
foremen and time study men, can 
give concrete evidence of an em- 
ploye’s ability over a period of time, 
which is the only evidence worth 
anything in NLRB hearings, should 
such hearings have to be encount- 
ered. 

Mr. Westover described a system 
in use in his shop where varying 
classes of work are received regu- 
larly, and of course varying skills 
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COMING SOON! 


in workmen are present. Each job 
is classified according to the num- 
ber of units of work in it, A jobs 
being most complicated, B jobs not 
so involved and C jobs relatively 
simple. When A jobs are not avail- 
able for A workmen, then the latter 
are given B jobs in lieu of sending 
them home. Even though the rates 
on B jobs are lower, the A work- 
men, because of their higher skill, 
can earn nearly their normal rate or 
A work. 

With regard to time and motion 
studies, extended comment devel: 
oped on such matters as personnel 
of the department, type of payment, 
standardization of incentive rates. 
setting of standards and training 
of employes. Mr. Wartgow ob: 
served that a time-study man can 
do more harm than any other man 
in a plant if he is not the right type 
of man. While education is impor- 
tant, common sense was held to be 
about 98 per cent of such a man’s 
qualifications. 

In considering straight piece- 
work, task and bonus, and group 
bonus systems of payment, each 
type appears to have its best adap- 
tation in certain foundry depart- 
ments. The task and bonus Sys- 
tem, for example, is good in clean- 
ing departments; the straight piece- 
work system appears best in core- 
making and molding departments 
where it provides a measure of close 
control, according to Mr. Westover. 
The group bonus system finds use 
where costs are too high to keep 








detailed track of what is done by in- 
dividuals. 

Mr. George advised setting stand- 
ard rates on the basis of a good man 
working hard, then applying pre- 
mium over the base rate, so that it 
may be possible for an exceptional 
workman to earn 20 per cent over 
what the “good man working hard” 
makes. But he further recommenda- 
ed careful analysis of each job and 
accurate determination of the cor- 
rect method for each job, so that 
once the standard rate is set, there 
will be no deviation from it. Mr. 
Wartgow pointed out that a good 
time-study man must in reality be 
a motion-study man. The camera 
system is being used widely for mo- 
tion studies, although it is not so 
readily applicable in the foundry as 
in some others. 


Safety and Hygiene 


@ A safety program can be estab- 
lished and operated successfully by 
the small foundry, according to P. 
E. Rentschler, president, Hamilton 
Foundry & Machine Co., Hamilton, 
O., who spoke before the safety 
and hygiene session. He _ stated 
that foundry management has a 
selling job to do in starting and 
maintaining such a program, and it 
must receive personal interest. All 
individuals connected with the foun- 
dry must be convinced that safety 
is for their individual benefit as well 
as for the firm. 

Mr. Rentschler pointed out that 
good housekeeping is one of the 
most important phases in his plant. 
Part of the program consists in 
maintaining permanent displays of 
safety devices, unsafe tools picked 
up any time in the shop, regular 
meetings and inspection by work- 
men and foreman committees, meet- 
ings of employes, etc. Result of the 
safety program has been develop- 
ment of health consciousness by the 
employe for himself and family, in- 
terest in health lectures, safety con- 
sciousness, and greater use of first 
aid in the plant. Mr. Rentschler 
said the safety program was estab- 
lished and is operated without in- 
crease in personnel, and the inter- 
est is continually maintained by use 
of lectures, distribution of litera- 
ture, and by dramatization of any 
phase connected with the work. 

Roger Bronson, Chicago, spoKe on 
workmen’s compensation and occu- 
pational disease insurance. He stat- 
ed that pure silicosis when not com- 
plicated by tuberculosis is not dis- 
abling in the foundry, but the possi- 
bility of tuberculosis complication 
does exist so the foundry must be 
on guard at all times. He said it is 
advisable to make available to the 
men involved x-ray information 
where tuberculosis is indicated so 

(Please turn to Page 77) 
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Efficient 


Torch Cutting 


@ IMPROVED processes have 
changed fabricated methods consid- 
erably during the 50 years this com- 
pany has been engaged in steel 
fabricating work. One of the most 
important of these is oxyacetylene 
flame cutting. 

In early days, steel plate shapes 
were cut by shearing and edges of 
plate prepared by planing or hand 
chipping. Originally our company 
fabricated and_ erected _ bridges. 
Later, elevated water tanks were 
added and still later, oil storage 
tanks. At present, practically any 
and all types of steel plate work 
are fabricated and erected. Consid- 
erable effort has been directed to- 
ward improved efficiency and ap- 
pearance of elevated water tanks 
and storage tanks for liquids and 
gases under pressure. In addition, 
a number of specialty items are 
supplied such as oil storage tanks, 
pipe lines and sewage tanks. 

Such work requires the most flex- 
ible equipment obtainable. Compli- 
cated details cannot be fabricated 
economically by old-fashioned meth- 
ods. The oxyacetylene torch is a 
most valuable tool for much of this 
work. In early days, cutting opera- 





By E. K. CARLSON 


Superintendent 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Chicago 


Fabrication of steel plate is requiring 
more and more torch cutting. Here, the 
superintendent of a company engaged 
in fabricating work for 50 years de- 
tails methods that have been adopted 
to effect maximum economy in cutting 
operations. Efficiency control, he says, 
starts with educating the designing 
staff to visualize the work at hand 
in terms of application of the torch; 
also includes adequate gas-distributing 
systems and both hand and machine- 
cutting facilities 


tions took care of themselves. To- 
day they must be subjected to care- 
ful study and control to obtain the 
high efficiency necessary for most 
economical use. 


Gas pressures and tip sizes can 
be found in hand books, so this dis- 
cussion is confined to showing some 
of the procedures we have devel- 
oped to obtain most efficient control 
and economy in cutting operations. 

Most important for efficient cut- 
ting is an adequate supply of gases 
throughout the plant. To increase 





efficiency of gas supply, a central 
acetylene generating plant has been 
installed with a pipeline system car- 
rying the gas to all points in the 
plant. A similar central oxygen 
generating system and distributing 
line runs parallel to the acetylene 
system. This is not the first pipeline 
installation in this plant but it is by 
far the most complete and efficient. 
At one time, a makeshift under- 
ground piping system was employed 
but later was discontinued, return- 
ing to use of cylinder gases. Ex- 
perience with this first distribution 
system was extremely valuable in 
laying out the present improved 
supply system. 

In addition to convenience, an 
adequate central generating and dis- 
tributing system has other advan- 
tages. By doing away with use of 
cylinders, residual gas losses are 
eliminated, thus increasing the econ- 
omy of gas usage. By eliminating 
cylinders throughout the shop, acci- 
dents due to handling them and to 
their obstructing passageways are 
prevented. 

Oxyacetylene operating equipment 
in this plant is divided into three 
groups including hand torches, port- 




















able cutting machines and stationary 
shape cutting machines. 
cient work, this equipment is of the 
most modern type and is kept in tip- 
top condition at all times. 

The accompanying illustrations, 
while they show many operations 
performed using standard equip- 
ment either hand or mechanically 
operated, also reveal a number of 
ingenious devices developed to fit a 
particular job. Some of these ar- 
rangements may appear crude at 
first glance, Actually they are well 
thought out and efficient operating 
methods which have saved countless 
sums of money and contribute much 
to our ability to fabricate anything 
that can be made from steel plate. 

One of the most important factors 
contributing to successful use of the 
oxyacetylene cutting process is edu- 
cation of the designing staff to visu- 
alize work at hand in terms of how 
the cutting torch may be used to 
prepare it. From that point on, it 
is an easy matter to utilize stand- 
ard machines or design special at- 
tachments to accomplish the desired 
results. 

The Chicago plant consists of 
six shops. Altogether there are four 
fabricating shops, a machine shop 
and an erection shop covering 280,- 
000 square feet of floor space. Three 
outside yards are available for stor- 
age of material and finished work. 

The oxyacetylene distributing sys- 
tem includes 5500 feet of acetylene 
line plus 1600 feet of pipe required 
for drops to 53 stations which are 
located so any part of the shop is 
within 75 feet of some outlet. Ma- 
jority of drops have double connec- 
tions for a total of 99 acetylene con- 
nections. Distributing system for 


Page 1: Fig. 1. (Left)—Shapecutter oper- 
iting torches simultaneously to cut pairs 
of clevis plates. Fig. 2, (Right)—Making 
difficult bevel cut. Note outrigger used 
for torch. Page 2: Fig. 3—(Above)— 
Large elevated water tank with radial 
cone bottom. This. with radial girder 
design, involves much shape cutting. 
Fig. 4. (Left)—Two elbow plates and 
sections of segmental rings for Grand 
Coulee dam penstocks. Fig. 5. (Right)— 
Special setup cuts segments of varying 
width and radii. Table moves under 
bridge carrying torch guide rails 


For effi- 


the oxygen duplicates this setup. 

To prevent possibility of a flash- 
back in the acetylene line, master 
and auxiliary hydraulic flashback 
preventers are installed at strategic 
points in the line. The layout itself 
is a series of loops and intermediate 
shutoff valves so any portion of the 
line can be shut down and purged 
for repair without interfering with 
operation of remainder of the line. 
Acetylene lines are painted red and 
oxygen iines painted green. 


Operator Has More Freedom 


Most important feature of an ade- 
quate distributing system for gases 
is that it enables the operator to 
move readily from one station to 
another, Since he only need carry 
his torch, regulators and 75 feet of 
hose, little effort or time is wasted 
when moving from one job to the 
next. This is a great convenience 
compared with need for moving cyl- 
inders about where no distributing 
system is available. It permits im- 
portant economies. 

Fig. 3 is a large-capacity elevated 
water tank with a patented radial 
cone bottom. Note the unlimited 
possibilities for the use of welding 
and cutting in fabrication of struc- 
tures of this type. Consider par- 
ticularly the points of intersection 
of the diagonal bracing and the ends 
of radial girders. 

In Fig. 1, a shape cutter with two 
torches is cutting clevis plates in 
pairs. These are for fastening the 
diagonal bracing to the columns of 
the structure in Fig. 3. Clevis plates 
thus produced are noted for unifor- 
mity of shape and smoothly cut 
edges. 

The operator in Fig. 2 is making 
the final and most difficult bevel cut 
in an elbow plate for penstock lin- 
ings at Grand Coulee dam. A special 
outrigger is used to support the 
torch. 

In Fig. 4 can be seen two elbow 
plates rolled to shape. A pile of 
sections of segmental rings which 
encircle the penstocks at regular in- 
tervals also are shown. In all, near- 
ly 5000 of these ring segments with 
different radii were required. Pre- 





From paper presented at fortieth an- 
nual convention of International Acety- 
lene association at Milwaukee. 





paring these shapes with a cutting 
torch was done on a special setup. 

Fig. 5 shows details of this setup. 
The plate to be cut lies on a movable 
table which travels on rails under- 
neath a bridge supporting the outer 
end of the torch-holding frame. Us- 
ing two torches, a complete segment 
is cut at one pass of the machine. 
Both the torches can be moved on 
the supporting framework to ac. 
commodate different radii and dif- 
ferent width segments. The motor 
propelling the torches operates a 
drive wheel contacting the circular 
outer rim supported on the bridge to 
advance the cutting torches uniform. 
ly across the plate. 

A simple jig often helps in hold- 
ing a hand torch while trimming 
tank heads to size. It consists of 
an arm pivoted at top center of head 
and carrying a clamp for the torch 
at end near periphery of head. 
Wheels at this end permit easy 
steady movement of the torch by 
hand. This same setup can be 
adapted to cut any type bevel desired 
when preparing edges for welding. 
An adjusting screw is provided to 
space the torch as desired. 

For cutting small circular plates, 
a typical arrangement consists of a 
small arm provided with an adjust- 
able pivot point, an adjustable 
counterbalance and a wheel near the 
torch end to permit easy movement 
of the torch around the circumfer- 

(Please turn to Page 64) 
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BETWEEN HEATS 


WITH Short 


B® Say Fellers: 

Trouble whistle blew the other 
day and when I called the main 
gate from the phone over in the 
rigger’s shanty to see what was the 
matter, old Baldy Garner on the 
other end says: “This you, Shorty? 
’Tis, huh. Well what did they do 
with the skull cracker ball?” 

“Why, Baldy, she’s still over in 
the ladle house.” 

“Ladle house, h l. Just came 
from there and there’s no _ 5-ton 
ball waitin’ to take a ride up to 
the ceilin’. The magnet’s willin’ all 
right but the ball—well, Shorty, 
there just ain’t any.” 

“Son, you think someone usin’ it 
on their lunch hour to play table 
tennis?” 

“QO, boss. I thought maybe Vul- 
can borrowed it to play a game of 
basket ball. No foolin’, boss, we 
goin’ to be needin’ some ladles for 
the 4 o’clock cast and we gotta have 
the ball to break up some skulls. 


Come on over and see if your 
peepers’l] do the trick.” 
* * * 
You know, fellers, I couldn't 
find the ball high or low. Moved 


ladles and skulls until the crane- 
man had to stop and oil up the 
sheaves carryin’ the big hook. But 
no ball. And I sez, I know. T'll 
bet they left the ball settin’ in a 
ladle and then they spotted the 
ladle under one of the spouts the 
arcade track and casted the metal 
in ’er. 

And so I gets hold of Red Sulli- 
van, one of the yard crew, and 
asks him if he’d seen the skull 
cracker ball. Red says, sure Shorty, 
she’s out at the slag dump. When 
the whistle blew last night for the 
feed bag the craneman in ladle 
house left the ball on a carload of 
stuff that was to go to the dump. 
And ‘long came the yard crew with 
orders to couple the car on the drag 
of cinder ladles and she landed out 


at the dump back of the pipe mill, 
t miles from here. Just came from 
there and I watched Cohen tryin’ 
to load her on a wagon. You know 
Cohen, the guy that has a contract 
with the company to collect all 
the scrap that comes to the dump. 
Well, Shorty, you’d a-split your 
sides watchin’ him trying to load 
the ball onto his wagon. He couldn’t 
do it with two teams so he was 
goin’ after a couple of more when 
I left with the drag of empties 
little while ago. 
* * * 

And say fellers, you should a-seen 
me get the gasoline speeder out of 
the shanty and put ’er on the main 
line and when I got the “Go” on the 
signal tower I give ’er the gun. 
Made the 4 miles over the com- 
pany’s railroad with an open throt- 
tle and got to the dump in time to 
see Cohen tryin’ to load the steel 
ball. 

Hard time to convince him that 
the ball was the company’s? Say, 
let’s don’t talk about it only to 
say the persuader was this: No 
ball, no more scrap iron. And 
he says, all right but you’re ruinin’ 
my business. 

Well, sir, we got the ball back 
in the ladle house the next day but 
not until we sent an electrician out 
to the slag dump with about 600 
feet of wire and the yard crane 
and magnet. 

Ever hear about the rollin’ stone 
gettin’ a good polish? Well, you 
should a seen the polish on the 
5-ton skuller after Cohen _ got 
through handlin’ ’er and we got ’er 
back in the ladle house. No foolin’ 
she looked like as if she was 18 and 
§ stainless. 

Well, I’ll be seein’ you. 


" 


Shortly 





Efficient Torch Cutting 


(Concluded from Page 63) 
ence and to hold the torch at a uni- 
form distance above the work. 

A simple way to make straight 
cuts with hand torch is to hold the 
tip of the torch against a heavy bar 
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to steady the tip as it is moved along 
the cut. This, perhaps, is the sim- 
plest method of making a straight- 
line cut. 

A nortonspheroid for storing vo- 
latile liquids under pressure features 
wide use of torch cutting for bottom 
girder details, spiral stair, gage glass 








covers as well as the tank itself. 
These are fabricated by oxyacetylene 
cutting to shape, the parts then be- 
ing welded together during erection. 
Efficient cutting methods are essen- 
tial to fabricate such structures eco- 
nomically. 

Storage tanks of the future are 
seen to envision greatly expanded 
use of cutting and welding methods 
to produce smooth pleasing exterior 
surfaces and supporting members. 


€ 
Pioneer Volume Covers 


Industrial Design 


@ Industrial Designs, by Harold Van 
Doren; cloth, 420 pages, 6 x 9 
inches, including 32 plates; pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York; supplied by STEEL, 
Cleveland, for $4.50. 

A pioneer in the art of industrial 
design, the author has produced a 
book which is a pioneer in its field, 
a down-to-earth treatise on the sub- 
ject. Crowded with facts, tech- 
nique and anecdote the work pro- 
vides a systematic background for 
the beginner and the industrial ex- 
ecutive desiring knowledge of what 
industrial styling is all about. 

Four sections make up the vol- 
ume. The first surveys the field; 
the second concerns fundamentals, 
and is an elementary treatise on 
designing in three dimensions; the 
third deals with the technique of de- 
sign production, and the fourth 
offers problems for the beginner, 
concluding with case histories, de- 
scribing step by step the develop- 
ment of several products now on 
the market. 

There are chapters on streamlin- 
ing, fees, materials and processes, 
design patents, color technique and 
suggestions for operating a _ free- 
lance studio. There are descrip- 
tions of how to make art render- 
ings, presentation models and all 
the data necessary for a follower 
of the profession. 


Develops Enamels for 


Infra-Red Baking 


@ Two new lines of enamels, e:- 
pecially suited for high-speed bak- 
ing schedules in infra-red lamp 
ovens, are announced by Maas & 
Waldstein Co., Newark, N. J. They 
are known as Raydur_ synthetic 
baking and Raydur Duart wrinkle 
enamels. Both will bake to a 
hard, durable surface in 15 to 20 
minutes and can be handled for 
assembly half an hour later with 
little danger of marring. 

The baking enamel can be sup- 
plied in high gloss and semigloss 
finishes, and the wrinkle enamel 
can be supplied in grades to form 
fine, medium and coarse patterns. 
Both are furnished in black, white 
and various other colors. 
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SET SCREWS » » IN ALL SIZES 


@ Case hardened by most modern methods, set screws of our manufacture meet 








every requirement for standard specifications as to strength, accuracy and finish. 
Flat, Cone, Dog, Cup, Oval—all usual points are stocked in a wide range of 
sizes ready for immediate delivery. Ask for Catalog E and current Price List. THE 


CLEVELAND CAP SCREW COMPANY, 2934 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





CLEVELAND CAP SCREWS 


SET SCREWS e BOLTS AND NUTS 


Address the Factory or our Nearest Warehouse: Chicago, 726 W. Washington Blvd. ¢ Philadelphia, 12th & Olive Streets 
New York, 47 Murray Street e¢ Los Angeles, 1015 E. 16th Street 
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PROGRESS IN 
STEELMAKING 


Pickling. Ventilation 


Health hazards in the operation of pickling tanks are controlled 


readily and efficiently by mechanized exhaust ventilating systems. 


Synthetic 





® ACIDS have been used for many 
years in preparing metal surfaces 
for vitreous enameling. No gases 
are formed and no bubbling or effer- 
vescing takes place in removing 
scale or rust in the pickling bath. 
However, as soon as the scale or 
rust has been eaten through in spots 
or over the entire piece, then the 
acid reacts with the exposed iron 
forming iron sulfate or chloride and 
hydrogen gas which bubbles to the 
surface and escapes into the air of 
the pickle room. If all rust and 
scale have been removed from the 
piece and the acid bath is strong 
and hot, then those bubbles of hy- 
drogen gas will be so large and so 
numerous that in rapidly rising to 
the surface of the solution and 
escaping into the air, they may im- 
part to the bath the appearance of 
violent boiling. 

Each escaping bubble of gas is 
covered with a film of the uecid and 
contaminates the atmosphere with a 
fine mist causing irritation of the 
skin, the respiratory tract and the 
eyes. 

The nydrogen reacts with various 





organic inhibitors 





By M. A. SNELL 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
Chicago 


ingredients in the iron or the acid, 
some of which may be present as 
impurities and the acid itself reacts 
with compounds or impurities in the 
iron or steel. As a result, small 
amounts of gases are formed which 
escape into the workroom with the 
nydrogen gas. These gases may be 
such ill-smelling compounds as hy- 
drogen sulfide and the mercaptans 
from the sulfur present in the iron, 
phosphine (phosphoretted hydro- 
gen) from the phosphorus in the 
iron, silicon hydride from the iron 
Silicide and hydrocarbons from the 
carbides in the metal. Sulfur diox- 
ide gas may result from reduction 
of the sulfuric acid by certain kinds 
of organic matter which may be 
present. Arsine gas (arseniuretted 
hydrogen) may be liberated from 


From a paper presented at the fourth 
Porcelain Enamel Institute forum at Co- 
lumbus, O. 
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the arsenic which often is present 
in appreciable quantities as an im- 
purity in certain kinds of iron or 
steel. If muriatic acid is used for 
pickling, some hydrochloric acid es- 
capes from it into the air as a gas. 

Vapors of muriatic or sulfuric 
acids are cla:sed as irritants which 
act primarily upon the upper re- 
spiratory tract and the eyes. Fre- 
quent exposures to high concen- 
trations of these vapors may pro- 
duce conjunctivitis, rhinitis, pharyn- 
gitis, laryngitis or bronchitis, or in 
plain language, inflammation of ex- 
posed mucous membranes. 

There is no such thing as systemic 
poisoning by these acids in spite of 
the fact that the occupational dis- 
ease laws of the states of Michigan, 
New York, North Carolina, Rhode 
Island and Washington list “poison- 
ing by sulfuric, hydrochloric or hy- 
drofiuoric acids” in their schedules. 
Cases of dermatitis or skin irri- 


dispersed by 
sidewall of 


3: 
a fan 


(Left)—Fumes 
located in the 
pickling room 


Fig. 2. (Center)—Central hood and 
blower provides very efficient method 
of fume disposal 


Fig. 3—Hood over pickling vat should 
have overhand on each side 
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Fig. 4—Double hoods afford rapid dis- 
persion of acid fumes 


tation may also develop on exposed 
surfaces of the face, neck, hands or 
arms. This is more apt to occur if 
he employe uses rubber gloves or 
gauntlets part of the time. The acid 
vapors settle on the hands or arms 
when the gloves are off mixing with 
the perspiration when the gloves are 
worn later on, causing extreme irri- 


tation, especially in warm work 
rooms. 

Of the gases mentioned, hydro- 
gen sulfide, sulfur dioxide, phos- 


phine and arsine are definitely toxic, 
especially arsine. However, under 
normal conditions none are apt to 
exist in the atmosphere of the pickle 
room in quantities sufficient to 
cause acute or chronic poisoning. 

It is well to remember, however, 
that there are numerous conditions 
which may result in definite hazards 
from the presence of these gases. 
Some of these are overpickl.ing, im- 
pure acid, contaminated solution, 
poor iron or steel and inadequate 
ventilation. 

Sulfuric acid containing more 
than ‘% of 1 part of arsenic per 
1,000,000 parts of acid should never 
be used for pickling purposes. If 
the supplier cannot furnish the nec- 
essary chemical analysis, then the 
consumer should determine fre- 
quently the arsenic content for him- 
self. 

Numerous inhibitors have been 
placed on the market which tend 
to prevent the formation of large 
amounts of hydrogen gas when add- 
ed to the pickling solution in certain 











small quantities by inhibiting the 
action of the acid on the steel or 
iron. The presence of the inhibitor 
does not prevent the action of the 
acid on the rust or scale which is to 
be dissolved from the surface of 
the steel object. As soon as this 
coating is eaten through and the 
acid reacts with the exposed iron, 
small amounts of hydrogen gas are 
formed as already explained. In 
the presence of the inhibitor, how- 
ever, this gas does not escape, but 
forms a protective film on the sur- 
face of the exposed iron, thus pre- 
venting further solvent action of 
the acid and formation of more free 
hydrogen gas. Numerous organic 
materials have been used as inhib- 
itors, including molasses, cornmeal, 
rye flour, sizing and others. None 
of them, however, is as effective a3 
the synthetic organic inhibitors 
which are available commercially. 
They offer one means of control of 
the exposure to the toxic gases 


that may result from pickling bv 
discouraging their formation at 
their source. 


Ventilation Important 


Good ventilation should be used 
in every pickling room. First, be- 
cause there is always a strong pos- 
sibility that one or more toxic gases 
may be present for reasons already 
discussed. Second, because the at- 
mosphere in the vicinity of any pick- 
ling operations is disagreeable and 
frequently results in di:satisfied or 
disgruntled workers and poor pro- 


duction. Third, there has been a 
general belief that pickle room 
workers frequently suffer from 


general ill-health. Although this is 
probably untrue, it is certain that 
poorly ventilated pickle rooms result 
in the inhalation by the workers 
of air contaminated with vapors or 
mists which may result in irritation 
of the eyes and respiratory tract. 
Exposures such as these are not 
conducive to good health. 

A choice of several good methods 
is available for the ventilation of 


pickling operations. All of them 
require the use of a mechanical 
exhaust system. Natural draft 


methods should never be used when 
the solutions are operated at room 
temperature because there must be 
heat present to make them effective. 
Even with the best possible condi- 
tions they are anything but satis- 
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Fig 6—Exha~st system designed with 
slotted duct on each side of single tank 


factory. The type of exhaust system 
which should be used depends upon 
the factors involved in each _ indi- 
vidual pickling department. 

The first method is the simplest 
but the least effective and involves 
the use of general room ventilation. 
The fan or fans should be located 
so that the vapors will be drawn 
away from any workers present 
with as little di:persion as possible 
in the room. This system should 
provide at least 15 air changes per 
hour during working hours. In 
the event the pickling operations are 
being performed in a large room 
where other activities are in proc- 
ess, then the 15 air changes per 
hour should apply to a space ex- 
tending 25 feet in all horizontal 
directions and 15 feet vertically 
measured from the top edges of the 
pickling tanks. Fig. 1, an _ instal- 
lation with one vat in the room, de- 
picts an undesirable way because 
the vapors are dispersed through a 
considerable portion of the room 
before they finally reach the fan. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the use of over- 
head hoods which are much more 
efficient than general room ventila- 
tion because the vapors are collected 
and removed before they have had 


an opportunity to spread around 
the work room. 
Several important points should 


be considered in the design and in- 
stallation of an overhead hood. It 
should be placed as low as possible 
but not over 80 inches above the 
floor, and should be larger in hori- 
zontal area than the tank. This 
overhang or projection should be 
4% inches on each side for each foot 
of height from the top edge of the 
tank to the bottom of the hood as 
shown in Fig. 3. If possible, there 
should be an enclosure on one, two 
or three sides connecting the hood 
and the tank, either of a permanent 
nature or of hinged plates or aprons 
which may be lifted out of the way 
when necessary. Frequently it may 
be necessary to hinge or counter- 


(Please turn to Page 76) 
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Automatic Carbon Are Welds 


Plate for Aluminum Tank Cars 


@ AUTOMATIC carbon arc welding 
is used in construction of aluminum 
tank cars at American Car and 
Foundry Co., Milton, Pa., to permit 
faster construction and a consider- 
ably better quality weld together 
with marked freedom from distor- 
tion. This development was moti- 
vated by a desire to improve qual- 
ity, not to lower costs as these are 
practically unchanged due to _ in- 
creased flux cost canceling the la- 
bor saving. 

Since no beveling of plate edges 
is required, the full thickness of 
metal is utilized by simply butting 
the square edges together, greatly 
simplifying setup of the work. 
Welding time per tank is noticeably 
shorter than previous methods since 
the automatic weld is made in two 
passes instead of three. The auto- 
matic process also permits welds 
of complete overlapping penetration, 
greatly improving quality of the 
weld. 


Speed Prevents Distortion 


Distortion, a disturbing factor in 
previous methods, is prevented with 
the automatic carbon are because of 
the faster welding it makes pos- 
sible. Little straightening is re- 
quired on round tanks welded by 
this process. This advantage not 
only simplifies production of the 
shell itself but the heads are read- 
ily fitted to the ends of the shell be- 
cause the shell is so uniformly 
round. 

Fig. 1 shows a tractor-type Elec- 
tronic Tornado automatic carbon- 
are welder built by Lincoln Electric 
Co., 12818 Coit Road, Cleveland, 
making an inner longitudinal seam 
in an aluminum tank. In Fig. 2 the 
machine is welding a head in one 
of the aluminum tanks. 

Materials used in constructing 
tank cars of aluminum include: A 
bottom plate *%-inch thick; two 
sides or top plates ‘%-inch thick; 
and two heads *s-inch thick. The 
tanks are 78 inches outside diameter 
and measure about 32 feet in overall 
length. 

Square-edge tight butt welds are 
used throughout in construction. 
The difference in thicknesses of the 


Upper, inner longitudinal seam of a 

tank car is being welded by auto- 

matic carbon arc. Welding machine 
moves along seam here 


Lower, when welding a head on an 
aluminum tank car, the welding ma- 
chine remains stationary and the head 
is rotated underneath the arc as shown 
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butting edges is taken care of by 
maintaining outside diameters uni- 
form and making up the difference 
by an cff-set on the inside of the 
tank. 

Three longitudinal welds, two 'z 
to %-inch and one of '%-inch thick- 
ness, are required in constructing 
the shells. Two passes, one inside 
and one outside, are made for each 
longitudinal seam. First longitu- 
dinal pass is made on the inside 
with the seam properly backed up 
by a water-cooled copper chill bar, 
giving ccmplete penetration with 
one pass. 

The second pass which is made on 
the outside, is applied to obtain over- 
lapping penetration and for the sake 
of appearance. It is made without 
any backing up. 

In welding the heads to the shell, 
head is fitted in place and tank ro- 
tated under the carbon are which 
welds the outer seam with the in- 
side properly backed up by copper 
chill bars. Filler metal for the weld 
is supplied by %-inch aluminum 
The second 


wire fed into the are. 


pass on the head weld is done man 
ually after grooving with a chipping 
tool. 


Most of these aluminum tanks 
are utilized for glacial acetic acid 
service. 

This also is the basic material 
for the manufacture of rayon and 
non-inflammable film. Two of the 
aluminum tanks also have been put 
into service for carrying peroxide. 
These were constructed of 2-S (99.5 
per cent aluminum). Tanks for 
acetic acid service were constructed 
of 3S aluminum (97.5 per cent alu 
minum). 


Distributes Calculator 
Of Welding Costs 


@ A handy pocket-size calculator of 
welding costs in the form of a slide 
rule is announced by Champion 
Rivet Co., Harvard avenue and East 
108th street, Cleveland. It displays 
in chart form cost standards which 
can be utilized as a guide to engi- 
neers and plant officials on their pro 
duction welding where a definite and 
normal procedure is being followed. 

The calculator is being distributed 
through all sales offices of this com- 
pany and is available at a nominal 
charge. 
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New Die-Castins Plant 


melting 


can be rearranged 


easily to make finishing lineup with minimum work handling 


@ SOME indications of the increas- 
ing use of die castings can be found 
in the entirely new plant for pro- 
duction of these castings in zinc 
alloy recently put in operation by 
Alemite Die Casting & Mfg. divi- 
sion of Electric Auto-Lite Co., Wood- 
stock, Ill. The older Alemite plant 
adjoining the new one is among 
the largest in the country. Besides 
many machines for die casting zinc 
alloys, it includes a large separate 
unit with machines for producing 
aluminum alloy die castings as well 
as extensive facilities for plating and 
other finishing work. Since the new 
plant substantially doubles the total 
capacity, the older plant remaining 
in use, there are few die-casting 
plants with so large an output. New 


section features extensive use of 
conveyors for handling castings, 
sprues, gates and flash econom- 
ically. 


No. 3 zine alloy is used for most 
work here because of its stability. 
This is a copper-free alloy produced 
from high-purity (99.99 + 


per cent) 






























zinc to which is added small per- 
centages of aluminum and magne- 
sium as_ required by _ standard 
A.S.T.M. and S.A.E. specifications. 
Melting furnaces of 5000-pound ca- 
pacity are located near the casting 
room to which they are connected 
by a monorail conveyor fitted with 
hoists carrying a tilting ladle for 
molten metal. 

A belt conveyor returns sprues, 
gates and flash removed from cast- 
ings along the production line. All 
the casting machines are set in a 
single row with their furnaces to- 
ward one wall and in such a position 
that metal pots can be filled read- 
ily with molten alloy from the mono- 
rail ladle. The belt conveyor runs 
along opposite end of the machines 
parallel to the wall. On opposite 
side of the conveyor are most of 
the machine tools used to cut cast- 
ings from gates and to shear flash. 
These also perform whatever ma- 
chine operations may be required on 
the castings. 

Dies in each casting machine are 


By HERBERT CHASE 


changed upon completion of a run. 
Since each different die produces 
casting; which require different 
tools for fin removal, some machine 
tools may have to be moved about 
when the die is changed as this 
plant believes it the best practice 
to bring machines where they 
are needed than to tote the cast- 
ings to different fixed machines at 
some distance. Fortunately, nearly 
all the tools are light and are pro- 
vided with individual motor drives, 
hence they are very readily re- 
arranged. 

Gates of castings are taken from 
dies by operators, plunged into wa- 
ter for rapid cooling and then are 
laid on chutes which carry them 
to the opposite side of the conveyor 
belt where the machines for sprue 
and fin removal are located. The 
first machine they reach may be a 
punch press equipped with a trim- 
ming die to cut the castings from 
the gate and to remove flash from 
the castings in a single stroke of 
the press. In other cases, a hand 
arbor press is employed with only 
one casting handled at a time. In 
all cases aS much gate, sprue and 
flash as possible is removed in the 


initial machine operation so this 
material can be dropped onto the 
belt returning it to the melting 
furnaces. 

Where feasible trimming dies are 
made so castings are pushed 
General view of die-casting depart- 


ment in new Alemite plant. There are 

24 casting machines in a single row 

here. A belt conveyor runs underneath 

the loading chute between casting ma- 

chines and row of presses to return 

the gates, sprues and the flash to 
the melting furnaces 
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This is one of several punch presses 
set up to remove flash simultaneously 


from four castings on a gate. After 

casting, the gate with four door han- 

dles shown here is removed from the 

die of the casting machine, plunged in 

water to cool it and placed in the 

chute at left which delivers it to the 
punch press 


through a die to fall into a tote box. 
This applies only to small castings, 
however. Chutes sometimes are set 
up back of presses to catch gates, 
sprues and flash and permit them 
to slide onto the conveyor belt. In 
other cases, operators throw these 
onto the conveyor or into boxes 
later emptied onto the conveyor if 
the machine is not close enough. 
Larger castings usually are removed 
from trimming dies by hand. If 
the casting requires machining after 
trimming, it is passed along a bench 
to next operation. When completed, 
castings are placed in tote boxes 
for removal to polishing or shipping 
departments. 

Wherever handling can be mini- 
mized by passing the castings along 
a straight row of machines extend- 
ing away from the conveyor belt and 
toward the center aisle of the plant, 
this arrangement is used. A great 
many of the operations required are 
done on light drill pres:es and tap- 
ping machines. Special machining 
fixtures are provided where quan- 
tities are large enough or where 
needed to insure required accuracy. 

Passing the castings directly from 
casting machine to fin removal and 
machining operations, however, 
makes it unnecessary to build up 
large banks of castings. It also 
avoids stacking castings which 
might cause them to be scratched 
or warped by excessive weight 
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above. At ends of machining lines, 
there is sufficient space for as many 
tote boxes as may be necessary to 
take up any slack between the de- 
partment just described and the 
polishing department to which most 
of the castings are transferred be- 





for plating or 
the only bank 
transferred to 
hand 


fore they are ready 
shipment. This is 
needed. Parts are 
the polishing department by 


truck. Tote boxes are unloaded at 
points where operators doing the 


polishing can reach them readily. 

Most of the machines in the polish- 
ing department are arranged along 
a belt conveyor similar to and of 
about the same length as that used 
in the casting department. Instead 
of handling scrap, however, this con- 
veyor handles polished and buffed 
castings, carrying them toward the 
plating department. At end of the 
conveyor, castings are inspected and 
transferred either to tote boxes or 
to plating racks as they enter the 
plating department. 

Most of the polishing and buffing 
is similar to that employed in other 
plants where die castings are han- 
dled in corresponding quantities. 
However, there are some exceptions. 
Every effort is made to cast as 
smooth as possible all surfaces 
which are to be exposed after plat- 
ing. This reduces grinding to a 


minimum. Some grinding almost 
always is required to remove the 
parting line. 


Much grinding is done with a 
form of belt sander developed in 
(Please turn to Page 80) 


Wire Strapping Saves in Work. 


Material. Freight. No Crates Used 


B@ ECONOMY in preparation of road 
machinery for shipping is evident in 
a number of American plants export- 
ing road scrapers, road _ graders, 
trucks, and other road machinery. 
Not so long ago wooden cases or 
crates were used to brace and pro- 
tect this machinery. Now it is 
shipped “knocked down” and amply 
packaged by steel wire strapping 


Road scraper disassembled and com- 
pletely wire strapped. Shipment by this 
method saves $40 per unit. Photos 
courtesy Gerrard Co. Inc., 2915 West 
Forty-seventh street, Chicago 

























methods to eliminate lumber, either 
in crate or box. 

Savings in cost are notable for in 
this manner and with the new meth 
od of packing, the road scraper unit 
shown in accompanying illustration 
permits a saving of about $40 per 
unit. Chassis or frame, wheels, 
axles, cross pieces and other parts 
are wired to each other if the pieces 
are small and likely to be lost from 
the unit. These are packed or laid 
as flat and compactly as _ possible 
and then strapped with an 8-gage 
galvanized high-tensile wire binder 

(Please turn to Page 80) 

















Diesel Engine Frames 


Welding these highly stressed structures affords more uniform 


distribution of loads, produces a more sturdy frame, and permits 


easy production as well as quick repair and improved design 


@ THE usual reason for using weld- 
ed steel construction on mobile 


structures such as ships, railroad 
rolling stock and automotive equip- 
ment is to obtain light weight com- 
bined with high strength. However, 
the factor of light weight is not the 
important element in dictating use 
of welded 


steel construction for 





frames of diesel engines as built by 
De La Vergne Engine Co. for switch- 
ing locomotives. 

In this work, alloy steels are not 
used as mild steel answers the re- 
quirement satisfactorily. Neither is 
welded construction employed to re- 
duce cost as cost of the welded con- 
struction is about equivalent to or 
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Chief Engineer 
De La Vergne Engine Co 
Subsidiary of 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Eddystone, Pa. 


perhaps a little more than cast con- 
struction. 

However, welded mild steel con- 
struction is employed because a 
number of important advantages 
are obtained by its use. The weld- 
ed frame has been found more 
sturdy, being able to withstand 
much harder service without failure. 
The reason for this is that the steel 
structure deflects to give more uni- 
form distribution of stresses 
through load transmitting members. 
Also it is quite easy to design a 
welded steel structure to produce 
the load distribution desired. 

Another important factor is that 
when an accident of any kind takes 
place, causing frame to fail locally, 
the frame structure can be welded 
with satisfactory results assured if 
the frame is of steel, whereas cast 
constructicn is quite difficult to weld 
satisfactorily, usually the _ entire 
frame having to be discarded. 

Equally important are the manu- 
facturing conveniences. It is quite 
an easy matter to stock sufficient 
plate sizes and thicknesses to meet 
any requirements. Also from a man- 
ufacturing standpoint, the steel con- 
struction is greatly to be desired as 
it easily permits making changes in 
arrangement of brackets, pipe 
clamps and similar items. It also 
permits special accessories to be ap- 


Upper, completed switching locomotive 

utilizing De La Vergne diesel engine 

with frame of welded steel as de- 
scribed here 


Lower, diesel engine completed ready 
for installation in locomotive 
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Skimming the ‘‘cream’’ from the crankcase oil to as- 
sure clean, viscous oil is the job being done by the 
Taylor Float-O-Oil suction intake. Speed plus per- 
manent tightness are two ‘‘musts’’ in the assembly 
of this oil float. 


Airco production welding proved to be the best 
method of attaining these essentials. Using this 
economical Airco oxyacetylene process, the thin 
pressed steel body and cover of the oil float are 
welded together with a ‘‘standing seam.” Then, a 
brass pipe gooseneck is joined to the steel body at 
the side and to the cover plate. The result — a light, 
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permanently tight, speedily assembled float which 
rides on the oil's surface, rising and falling as the 
oil level changes. 


This is another example of how Airco customers are 
continually benefiting by using economical Airco 
Oxygen, guaranteed to be 99.5% pure (it exceeds 
U.S.P. requirements), Airco Acetylene, Airco Weld- 
ing Apparatus and the assistance of Airco’s Applied 
Engineering Department. Airco engineers will be 
glad to send our experienced adviser to help you 
solve any problem involving the use of the oxy- 
acetylene process. Write for full details. 
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plied such as power takeoffs, etc. 
In addition, the ample strength of 
the welded steel frame gives cer- 
tain design advantages. Where thin 
steel walls might result in drum- 
ming effects, the thick walls used 
here give no difficulty from this 
source. 

Steel frame construction em- 
ployed for De La Vergne diesel en- 
gines consists roughly of a box sec- 
tion with cross members between 
each cylinder, the frame structure 
forming in one piece the cylinder 
housings and upper part of the 
crankcase, with a second piece form- 
ing the lower portion of the crank- 
case, 

Certain portions of the cross 
members, such as the camshaft 
block which necessitate complicated 
structures, are made as steel cast- 
ings. These are welded to the mild 
steel plates and other frame sections. 
Cross members themselves are made 
from heavy mild steel plate with 
secticns cut out with the oxyacety- 
lene torch to permit placement of 
metal exactly where desired by the 
designer. 

Bedplate ‘is of mild steel and 
earries the heavy transverse webs 
which support the main bearings. 
One bearing is furnished between 
each cylinder, and there may be 
from three to eight cylinders to an 
engine. In any case, the structure 
is the same except it is extended 
for the additional cylinders, with of 
course additional bearings, cross 
members, webs and_ blocks. A 


flange is provided on the end for a 





Main frame of diesel, welded from steel 

plate with steel castings at certain 

points. Unit here is ready to re- 
ceive cylinder heads 


direct-mounted electric generator. 
Drop forgings are being consid- 


Portion of engine frame below shaft 
line. Unit almost entirely of welded 
steel. Here direct connected electric 
generator and exciter have been 
already mounted 
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ered for use in portions of the frame 
as their characteristics permit cer- 
tain design advantages. 

Most welds used in the frame are 
standard T-butt type illustrated in 
accompanying diagrams. In each 
case the plain fillet weld illustrated 
in Figs. 1 and 2 is carefully avoided 
as it is impossible to eliminate an 
unfused section near the center 
which gives the effect of the ncn- 
continuous metal design shown in 
Fig. 3. With such a_ condition, 
stresses through the joint are not 
uniform and fatigue cracks may 
start easily at the unfused center 
portion with early failure of the 
joint as a result. 

Fcr this reason, all joints utilize 
the design shown in Fig. 4 where 
the abutting section does not quite 
touch the top section of the T-joint, 
leaving room for complete fusion of 
base and weld metal. After weld is 
completed from one side, metal is 
chipped cut from the other side at 
back of the first weld and then the 
fillet weld deposited on that side to 
give the effect of a solid continuous 
metal joint as diagrammed in Fig. 
5. This construction avoids any 
discontinuities in the joint, assures 
proper and uniform distribution of 
stress frcm one member to another 
and gives a joint the strength of 
which can be calculated accurately 
in laying out the design. 

Prior to welding, plates are flame 
cut to shape with joint edges care- 
fully machined to the exact contour 
desired. This helps provide maxi- 

(Please turn to Page 79) 

















Marking Device 


gm New Method Steel Stamp Co., 
143 Jos. Campau street, Detroit, has 
introduced a new marking device 
for marking of such annular parts 
as gears, bushings and bearings in 
quantity production. Its type hold- 
er consists of a central flanged 








shaft, annular anvil disk, snap ring 
for locating the type during assem- 
bly through grooves cut in the type 
and an outer spring-steel split sleeve 
which holds type in place. Entire 
assembly is carried with a slip fit in 
the type holder body. To change 
type a set-stud is unscrewed permit- 
ting removal of inner assembly from 
the type holder body. The split 
sleeve is spread and slipped down- 
ward. To mark a part, the holder 
is merely placed on or against the 
part with the shaft in the bore of 
the piece. The end of the holder is 
then given a sharp blow with a ham- 
mer. 


Small Steel Valves 


@ Crane Co., 836 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, has introduced a 
new line of small steel valves for 
power piping on services up to 600 
pounds steam. This line includes 
gages, globes, angles and checks, in 





inclusive. Gate 


to 2-inch 
valves of cast steel are available with 


sizes \% 


O. S. & Y. construction, having 
union bonnet type in screwed ends 
in sizes “4% to %-inch inclusive, and 
bolted bonnet with screwed, socket 
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weld, and flanged ends in sizes 
to 2-inch inclusive. Globe and angle 
valves of forged steel may be had 
in two types, inside screw and O. S. 
Y. construction. Inside screw valves 
may have screwed ends with union 
bonnét in sizes “4 to “%-inch inclu- 
sive and bolted bonnet in sizes 1 to 
2-inch inclusive. O. S. & Y. valves 
have screwed ends with union bon- 
net in size “% to %-inch inclusive, 
and screwed socket weld and flanged 
ends with bolted bonnet in sizes ‘2 
to 2-inch inclusive. The check valves 
also are made in two types. The 
horizontal pattern is forged steel 
with union cap and screwed ends in 
sizes 4 to %4-inch inclusive, and with 
bolted cap and screwed, socket weld, 
and fianged ends in sizes % to 2- 
inch inclusive. The vertical ball pat- 
tern is cast steel with bolted joint 
and screwed ends in sizes % to 2- 
inch inclusive. 


Riveting Hammer 
H Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, 


N. J., announces light-weight air- 
operated riveting hammer for use in 





fabrication of iron, steel and alumi- 
num products. It is known as model 
AV and is available in two types, 
one a short-stroke, fast-hitting mod- 
e] for ordinary use, and the other 
a long-stroke, slow-hitting machine 
primarily for aluminum, dural or 
soft iron rivets. Both types can 
be furnished with either a_ pistol 
grip, an offset or a _ pushbutton 
handle. 


Portable Printer 


M Ozalid Corp., Johnson City, N 
Y., announces a new Elpro portable 
printer which will reproduce en- 
gineering drawings, letters, reports 
and maps appearing on one side 
of a reasonably translucent shect. 
Light source consists of six lamps. 
Case is finished in gunmetal, and a 
highly polished aluminum reflector 
assures uniform light distribution 
over printing surface. Feature of 
unit is a dry developing chamber 
located behind the metal reflector. 
This utilizes heat generated by the 
lights to vaporize the develoning 
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agent. Time switch allows operator 
to regulate the length of exposure 
automatically. 


Flexible Couplings 


@ Ajax Flexible Coupling 
Westfield, N. Y., has introduced 
two forged steel fiexible couplings 
with 1% and 1%%-inch maximum 
bores for heavy duty — service. 
Flanges are forged from SAE No. 
1020 steel. Couplings are built on 
the same principle as larger sizes. 


CH: 


Rubber bushings and_— graphite 
bronze bearings provide resilient 
flexibility, positive drive, free end 


float, and eliminate noise, backlash 
and lubrication problems. 


Spot Welding Machine 


@ Eisler Engineering Co., Newark, 
N. J., has developed spot welding ma 
chine No. 310. It is similar to a 
standard 10 KVA spot welder having 
sliding horns for all kinds of sheet 





welding, 
gun 
welding and arc welding. When 
used as a spot welder, it is foot op- 
erated. It is hand operated as a 
push spot welder and air operated 
gun welder. Equipment is 
made for 25, 40, 50, 60 cycles, with 


metal work. 


3esides spot 
machine features push welding, 


as a 


(Please turn to Page 78) 











Pickling, Ventilation 


(Concluded from Page 68) 
balance the entire hood itself so 
that it can be swung horizontally or 
vertically out of the way. When 
the hood is over 6 feet long, one 
duct at the apex is not sufficient. 
Two or more pipe cpenings should 
be used spaced not over 6 feet apart 
nor more than 3 feet from either end 
of the hood. The hood should be as 
deep as possible, and if there is 
enough overhead room, and it is 
rectangular in shape, the depth 
should be at least 40 per cent of its 
shortest side. 

The volume of air exhausted 
should be from 200 to 250 cubic feet 
per minute per square foot of tank 
surface. However, if there is an 
enclosure on two sides this figure 
may be reduced to 150 to 200 cubic 
feet per minute, and with three sides 
enclosed 100 to 150 cubic feet per 
minute should be satisfactory. The 
air velocity at the hood entrance 
may vary from 50 to 300 feet per 
minute according to requirements 
but under average conditions is 
about 100 feet per minute with a 
duct velocity of 2000 feet per min- 
ute. Cross sectional area of the 
duct should te from 1/10 to 1/15 
of the cross sectional area of the 
hood entrance. 

Frequently hot vapors roll down 
sides of the hood due to chilling ef- 
fect of the metal and escape around 
the rim. The same thing may also 
happen due to cross currents of air. 
Double hoods are frequently used to 
prevent this escape of vapors into 
the work room as shown in Figs. 3 
and 4. This additional interior hood 
is more expensive to construct but 
it is much more effective because of 
the high velocity of the air entering 
the gap between the perimeters of 
the two hoods. This gap should be 
about 6 inches wide and the rim of 
the inner hood should be about 2 
inches above the rim of the outer 
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hood. The installation will be still 
more effective if it is designed so 
that about half of the exhausted air 
will enter around the rim gap and 
the balance through a hole in the 
apex of the inner hood as shown in 
Fig. 4. 

In many plants the work is 
handled by means of overhead de- 
vices which frequently prohibit the 
use of hoods. There are mechanical! 
exhaust systems available for prob- 
lems of this sort. Fig. 5 illustrates 
the use of a slotted duct located be- 
tween two tanks. There are three 
slots on each side, each 2 inches high 
and 5 inches apart. The fans pro- 
vide a slot velocity of 200 feet per 
minute and 240 cubic feet per 
minute per square foot of liquid 
surface. 


Keeps the Floor Dry 


Another installation in which 
horizontal vapor removal is also 
used is shown in Fig. 6. In this case 
a slotted duct is located on each side 
of a single tank. The volume of air 
to be removed should be from 200 
to 300 cubic feet per minute per 
square foot of liquid surface and 
the air velocity at the slots should 
be from 1500 to 2000 feet per 
minute. The solution should be kept 
from 6 to 8 inches below the top of 
the tank. This system with ducts on 
two sides is effective for tanks up to 
36 inches wide. With ducts on four 
sides it may be effective up to 44 
inches and beyond that width a push 
and pull system is necessary with 
the supply furnished by one duci 
and the exhaust by the other. 

A more efficient supply and ex- 
haust system is shown in Fig. 7. A 
row of tanks is set flush with the 
wall. The work is moved by the 
monorail crane shown above the 
tanks. The exhaust hood is placed 
12 feet above the tanks and extends 
15 inches out from the wall. A fan 
connected to this hood removes 
about 30 cubic feet per minute per 
square foot of liquid surface. Air 
heated to 140 degrees Fahr. to pre- 
vent cooling of the solution is sup- 
plied through nozzles over the sur- 
face of the tank. Approximately 20 
cubic feet per minute per square 
foot of surface is supplied by these 
air jets. An additional air supply 
heated to 110 degrees Fahr. is intro- 
duced into the room near the floor. 
This air volume is slightly more 
than enough to make up for the ex- 
cess of air exhausted over that sup- 
plied to the tanks and is necessary 
to overcome infiltration. It also 
serves the additional purpose of 
keeping the floor dry. 

Push-pull systems of this sort are 
efficient because they do not re- 
quire the large volumes of exhausted 


Fig. 7—-Efficient supply and exhaust 
system which serves to keep floor dry 


air necessary in straight exhaust 
systems. 

Hoods, ducts, fans and housings 
should be constructed of acid-resist- 
ing materials such as special alloys, 
cypress or concrete. Lead or rubber 
coated steel may also be used. Even 
black iron which has been given two 
coats of asphaltum paint and then 
repainted annually, will usually last 
about five years. 

In exhausting acid vapors out of 
doors it should be remembered that 
the outlet should be located at a 
point where the vapors. cannot 
readily re-enter the premises nor 
create a public nuisance. A reputable 
ventilating engineer should always 
be consulted in regard to the design 
and installation of a mechanical ex- 
haust system. 

Respiratory protective devices 
should never be considered as a sub- 
stitute for effective ventilation in 
pickle rooms. There are no ordinary 
circumstances when the use of such 
devices should be necessary. The 
bureau of mines, however, has ap- 
proved several mechanical filter re- 
spirators for use in Type C acid 
mists. 

Other control measures’ which 
may be effective and deserve con- 
sideratioin are rubber gloves, boots 
and aprons, protective skin creams, 
curative skin creams or _ lotions, 
change of working clothes, adequate 
washing facilities and good house- 
keeping. 


¢ 


Offers New Alkali and 
Acid Resistant Coating 


@ B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
has developed odorless Acidseal pro- 
tective coatings for metal, concrete, 
stone, plaster or wood. They make 
a strong adhesion, are corrosion re- 
sistant and have elastic properties. 
Their base substance is derived from 
rubber. 

Coatings dry by evaporation and 
resist action of acids, alkalies, salt 
spray and moisture. Their covering 
capacity is 300 to 400 square feet 
per gallon. 


Metal Joiner Fuses 
With Low Heat 


@ By use of Colaweld Metaljoiner, 
developed by Colonial Alloys Co., 
Colonial Philadelphia building, Phila- 
delphia, the joining of aluminum or 
aluminum alloys to each other or to 
other metals is now an easy and 
fast operation. The joint produced 
has a high tensile strength and has 
good ductility. 

Application is simple and consists 
of applying Metaljoiner on the met- 
als to be joined either in powder or 
paste form and then applying heat. 
As only low heat is required, it may 
be applied by flame, hot air or oven. 
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A.S.T.M. Program 


(Concluded from Page 52) 


“Bursting Tests and Tension Tests for 
Lead Cable Sheathing,” by H. F. 
Moore, C. W. Dollins and W. J. Craig, 
University of Illinois. 

“Testing of Lead Cable Coverings,” by 
Ww. H. Bassett Jr. and C. J. Snyder, 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 

AFTERNOON 


Nonferrous Metals 


Report of committee B-6 on die-cast 
metals and alloys. 

Report of committee B-7 on light metals 
and alloys, cast and wrought. 

“Anodic Coatings Seen Through the 
Microscope,” by F. Keller, Aluminum 
Co. of America. 

“Thickness of Anodic Coatings on Alu- 
minum,” by Junius LD. Edwards, Alu- 
minum Co. of America. 

“Abrasion Resistance of Anodically Oxi- 
dized Coatings on Aluminum,” by H. G. 
Arlt, Bell Telephone Laboratories Inc. 

“Electrical Breakdown of Anodically Ox- 
idized Coatings on Aluminum: A 
Means of Checking Thickness. of 
Anodized Finishes,” by K. G. Comp- 
ton and A. Mendizza, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories Inc. 

Report of committee B-1 on copper and 
copper-alloy wires for electrical con- 
ductors. 

teport of committee B-4 on electrical- 
heating, electrical-resistance and elec- 
tric furnace alloys. 

“Creep of Aluminum Subjected to Bend- 
ing at Normal Temperatures,” by Jo- 
seph Marin and L. E. Zwissler, Ar- 
mour Institute of Technology. 


¢ 


Blaw-Knox To Supply 
Bulk Plants for Gases 


@ Purchase savings and handling 
economy for users of liquefied gases 
are objectives of the development 
by Blaw-Knox Co., Grant building, 
Pittsburgh, of a complete line of 
bulk plants for the unloading and 
storage of the gases. 


The company reports that in most 
cases the price spread between cost 
of gases in cylinders and in tank 
car lots is sufficient to amortize the 
cost of a good bulk handling and 
unloading plant in six months to 
five years. It now is organized to 
design and fabricate, and, if desired, 
erect and place in operation com- 
plete unloading and storage plants 
for any of the commonly used lique- 


fied gases. 
¢ 


Foundry Research 
(Concluded from Page 60) 


that proper measure may be taken 
to restore them to health. Cost 
of insurance is reduced by establish- 
ment and maintenance of safety 
practices, and good housekeeping 
is important. The foundryman 
should always keep in mind the fact 
that men _ establishing insurance 
rates are laymen as far as the foun- 
dry is concerned, and act accord- 
ingly. 

Even though safety and hygiene 
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have made considerable strides in 
the foundry field in recent years, 
there still exists a great opportunity 
for improving conditions. In the 
discussion, Dr. Kronenberg, Illinois 
Industrial commission, said he rated 
good housekeeping as 65 to 70 
ser cent of a safety and hygiene 
program. Warren Cook said that 
it was a revelation to many that a 
foundry could be kept clean, and 
that safety and hygiene could be 
developed to such a high efficiency. 
He also stressed the fact that while 
the silicctic may not be disabled, 
there is the possibility of tubercu- 
losis complication, and therefore, it 
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is advisable to reduce dust condi 
tions to the lowest possible point. 


Youngstown To Rebuild 
Campbell ‘‘C’’ Furnace 


@ Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., will rebuild “C” 
blast furnace at the Campbell 
works. Furnace is about 30 years 
old. It will be rebuilt by the Wil 
liam B. Pollock Co., Youngstown, 


O., which has ordered about 1135 
tons of metal for the job. 


N 












New Equipment 


(Concluded from Page 75) 
any voltage. Machine is supplied 
with individual controls so each op- 
eration can be performed without 
interfering with the other. 


Soldering Irons 


@ Hexacon Electric Co., Roselle 


Park, N. J., announces a new elec- 
tric soldering iron of larger capac- 
ity for extra heavy soldering jobs. 
Its element is housed in a damage 
dent-proof hexagon barrel of 


and 





--Every type of Herringbone 


solid steel. 


It is protected from all 
mechanical injury and the element 


loose or turn 
The iron is 
extra flexible 


core cannot come 
in the outer housing. 
equipped with an 
twine braid cord. 


Breaker Panelboards 


@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., announces No- 
fuze de-ion circuit breaker panel- 
boards for use where air is filled 
with chemical or acid vapors. Pan- 
elboards are suitable for both indoor 
and outdoor mounting, and the new 


Speed Reducer that. you might need 


grey Herringbone Gear Speed Reducers are built in a 
wide range of ratios and ratings to cover every require- 
ment. Single (Type SH) reducers in standard ratios range from 


1.25 to 1 up to 11 to 1 in ratings from 1.3 to 440 H.P. Double 
(Type DH) reducers are built in standard ratios from 10.9 to 1 
up to 72 to 1 in ratings from 0.5 to 275 H.P. The triple reduction 
reducers (Type TH) cover a range of ratios from 86.9 to 1 up 
to 355.8 to 1 in ratings from 0.3 to 78 H.P. 


All these reducers have heat treated gears, ground shafts 
and are mounted with anti-friction bearings throughout. Cast 
iron bases are available for all variations of motor assembly. 
Liberal stocks are carried to facilitate shipments. 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
4437 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, IIL. 














HERE'S THE LATEST INFORMATION 






Since 1890 


Ones 


HERRINGBONE — WORM — SPUR— GEAR _ SPEED _ REDUCERS 
CUT AND MOLDED TOOTH GEARS—V-BELT SHEAVES 
ANTI-FRICTION PILLOW BLOCKS—PULLEYS 
FRICTION CLUTCHES AND TRANSMISSION APPLIANCES 





about the application of 
Herringbone Reducers 


This new128 page catalog of Jones 
Herringbone Reducers presents a 
vast amount of 
Herringbone Reduction Units. 
trations show a broad range of her. 
ringbone reducer applications and 
the technical information shows how 
to select reducers for all conditions 
of service in accordance with the 
A.G.M.A. recommended practice. 


Write for your free copy of this valuable treatise 
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thermal-trip breaker insures con- 
stant tripping regardless of tem- 
perature change. They are con- 
structed with 6, 12 or 24 branch 
poles with a main bus capacity of 
50 to 400 amperes. Board consists 
of a cast iron head to which is sus- 
pended the panel proper and the re- 
movable sheet steel tank. Breakers 
are mounted on a micarta panel sus- 
pended by a frame from the head. 


Outdoor Switch 


@ Square D Co., 6060 Rivard street, 
Detroit, announces design change 
in its outdoor 60-ampere_ switch. 
Device is for 3-wire 115/230 volts 
alternating current service, with a 
grounded neutral. Base is of strong, 
light-weight bakelite. Pullout has 
On and Off positions clearly indi- 
cated, and enclosure is fabricated 
from galvannealed steel, with alu- 
minum finish. A hold up feature 
on the cover allows it to be held 
in open position while wiring or 
inspecting switch. A metal trim 
makes the switch dead front so 
that no live parts are exposed. 


Fluorescent Luminaire 


@ General Electric Co., Nela Park, 
Cleveland, announces a new 2-tube 
RF fluorescent luminaire for indus- 
trial areas. It consists of a self- 
contained auxiliary mounted on a 
porcelain enamel reflector. Rated 
at 200 watts, it operates two 85- 
watt tubes each 58 inches long. 
These have a combined initial rating 
of over 8000 lumens. 

Lamps are available in two differ- 
ent colors, the original blue-white 
tube and a new white lamp. The 
latter is for needs in industry 
where color is the prime factor. 
It is interchangeable with  blue- 
white tube on all Cooper Hewitt 
fluorescent lamps now in service. 


Stringing Loops Added 
To Strain Clamps 


@ Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O., 
has added a stringing loop under the 
nose of three of its strain clamps to 
simplify the jc> of dead-ending con- 
ductors. This loop makes it possible 
to attach the blocks for securing 
proper conductor tension directly in 
the clamp. 

However, when the tail block is 
hooked in the new loop and the con- 
ductor is brought to tension, the en- 
tire dead-end assembly assumes a 
position that is practically a con- 
tinuation of the conductor. The loop 
is an integral part of the clamp 
body casting and has ample strength 
for any tensions to which it may be 
subjected. The three clamps have 
conductor ranges without liners of 
0.400-0.680, 0.675-0.800 and 0.790-0.930- 
inch, respectively. 
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Diesel Engine Frames 
(Concluded from Page 74) 


mum efficiency of the welded joint. 

Cross webs or cress members are 
subassemblies made with all welds 
in downhand position. In fact, welds 
throughout the entire frame are po- 
sitioned carefully so the arc welds 
ean be made in a downhand position 
at all important points. 

Prior to finish welding, parts are 
joined together using jigs and tack 
welding to position them correctly. 
Jigs are available in which the en- 
tire engine frame may be rotated as 
desired. 

One of the most important 
things learned in connection with 
welding these frames is the value 
of proper jigs.. Result is more and 
more jigs are being used all the 
time. 


Welding Sequence Calculated 


Sequence of welding is carefully 
worked out for least warpage. 
Method of assembly found to work 
out best here is an upside-down 
method where the top plate, 3% 
inches thick, is laid down with a jig 
assembly holding cross webs and 
various other members to the top 
plate for welding. This is followed 
by welding of front and back longi- 
tudinal plates which are first tack 
welded and then finish welded com- 
plete. This is followed by welding 
on the bottom plate last. 

While the assembly could be weld- 
ed from the bottom up, welding the 
assembly in an upside-down position 
appears the easiest way to handle 
the various parts and to work out 
the jig assemblies. All cross webs, 
of course, are subassemblies com- 
pletely welded before being placed 
into the main assembly. Cross mem- 
bers are the same regardless of 
whether a 3-cylinder or an 8-cylinder 
engine frame is being assembled. 
The only thing that changes is the 
front, back, top and bottom plates 
which, of course, are extended for 
the engines using additional cylin- 
ders. 

The complete welded assembly is 
stress relieved at a temperature 
from 1100 to 1200 degrees Fahr. 
for a period of time equal to about 
1 hour per inch of thickness of 
metal involved. After this period, 
the frame is left in the furnace to 
cool to a temperature of 250 de- 
grees Fahr., from which point on it 
is cooled in air. Subassemblies are 
not stress relieved separately but 
simultaneously as part of the com- 
pleted frame. 

All the welding is done by the elec- 
tric are method, using heavily coat- 
ed electrodes. The accompanying il- 
lustrations show a typical frame 
structure and also a completely as- 
sembled engine. 
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JOINING AND WELDING—Continued 


Self-Lubricating Wire 


Seen as Possibility 


@ A possibility of producing wire 
with a surface-impregnation of dry 
lubricant for use in applications 
where lubricant will prevent bind- 
ing, sticking and wear is forecast as 
the result of a discovery made by 
Acheson Colloids Corp., Port Huron, 
Mich. 

The discovery was made in con- 
nection with the production of wire 
in which presence of such a lubri- 
cating surface was actually unde- 
sirable. 

In the past it has been customary 


to use colloidal graphite as a lubri- 
cant for drawing of fine wire similar 
to that used for tungsten filaments. 
In attempting to apply the same 
principle in stainless steel wire, it 
was discovered that the graphitic 
coating cculd not be removed by 
normal methods. 

Investigation disclosed that move- 
ment of the wire through drawing 
dies, and the pressures involved in 
its passage through the dies, had 
created what is Known as a “graph- 
oid” surface on the wire. That is, 
the colloidal graphite particles had 
been intimately combined with the 
metal in the surface of the wire. 


SET UP YOUR MACHINES AND STEP UP 


PRODUCTION 
with MUREX 


VERTEX 





THE ALL-POSITION REVERSE POLARITY ELECTRODE 
THAT TAKES MORE CURRENT AND SPATTERS LESS 


You can speed up work with Murex Vertex electrodes 
and still get the sort of welds that enhance the appear- 


ance of any welded structure. 


Welders, too, like the way this rod performs; its soft 
arc action; the ease with which it handles in all positions; 


the small amount of spatter. 


Investigate Murex Vertex. Write for full information, 
and ask to have one of our welding engineers call to 


demonstrate. 


METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION, 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Albany . Chicago . Pittsburgh ° 


“Murex Electrodes — Thermit Welding —Thermit Metals & Alloys.” 












cs 


Ira Bushey & Sons Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


So. San Francisco . 


Vertex provides speedy construction of tugs, built by 














Toronto 


In building drill rigs and 
other equipment, Braver 
Machine & Supply Co., 
Oklahoma City, finds 
Vertex economical. 


Neat appecrance of Vertex welds lends 
sales appeal to shovels, produced by 
Hanson Clutch & Machinery Co., Toledo’ O. 
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a COMPLETE LINE FOR EVERY WELDING APPLICATION 


x Investigate Thermit Welding, too—in use since 1902 for heavy repair work, crankshafts, efc. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 





Die-Casting Plant 


(Concluded from Page 71) 


the Alemite plant. Here the emery 
cloth belt, instead of running over 
a solid pulley at both ends, has a 
soft buff substituted for one pulley 


at the end where the grinding is 
done. The buff supports the belt 
which is held under tension by a 


counterweight acting on the spindle 
for the solid pulley much as a solid 
pulley would do. At the same time, 
the buff provides a yielding sur- 
face which permits the belt to flex 
and accommodate itself to the shape 
of the casting being ground. 

This is quite different in charac- 
ter than working with a relatively 
grinding wheel which is sub- 
stantially unyielding. The use of 
belts also has been found to result 
in economies as compared with or- 
dinary polishing wheels, although 
the latter are still used where rigid 
wheels are desired. Many of the 
belt grinders are arranged along the 
polishing line. After the polishing 
is completed, the castings then are 
conveniently passed along to buffing 
wheels, most of which are used in 
the conventional way. 


solid 


There are, however, some straight- 
line buffing machines in which cast- 
ings required in largest quantities 
are carried forward in holding fix- 
tures by a chain along a track. Cast- 


ings pass successively under buff- 
ing wheels set at different angles 


to reach all or as many of the sur- 
faces of the casting as it is feasible 
to buff in a straight line setup. 

circular or 
These 


are 
rotation. 


Certain castings 
nave surfaces of 
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continues to make and hold friends. 


wire 
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lend themselves to buffing on a ro- 
tating arbor or holder. They are 
loaded on a form of Acme head hav- 
ing a pair of such holders arranged 
so one rotates the casting slowly 
against the buff while the other is 
stationary and is being loaded. Then 
the second is swung into contact 
with the buff and the first is unload- 
ed and another casting set in place. 

Naturally, polishing and buffing 
operations are laid out so work 
progresses from station to station 
with the general flow toward the 
plating department, much of it on 
the belt conveyor. As there are too 
many machines for all to be placed 
adjacent to the belt, however, many 
steps are saved by handling some 
parts in tote boxes. 

Scratching is avoided by using 
corrugated board or other separat- 
ors to prevent castings from rub- 
bing against each other. Boxes 
filled with buffed castings are car- 


ried by wheel trucks to a_ point 
where they are inspected and enter 
the plating department. 
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Develops Core Oil 
From Soy Beans 


@ One of the latest contributions 
from agriculture to industry is 
Soyol, a core oil developed by Vel- 
sico] Corp., 3512 North Kimball av- 
enue, Chicago. Made from soy beans, 
it is especially suited for foundry 
work. Besides being quick baking, 
it will stand much over-baking. It 
works freely in the core boxes with- 
out sticking, gives the maximum 
strength and does not deteriorate 


the molding sand. 


Highlights of Quality 





i. 
Acid Open-Hearth Steel Wire 


3 
Rigid Tests and Inspections 


3. 
Correct Manufacturing Methods 


4. 
Furnished in both the Round and 
Flattened Strand constructions, in 


either Standard or Preformed Type. 





ONS ROPE CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 


LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A 





SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 


520 Fourth Street 
914 N. W. 14th Avenve 
3410 First Avenve South 








Wire Strapping 
(Concluded from Page 71) 


in six to seven different places 
around the bundle. A wire strap- 
ping machine tensions these wire 
binders tightly so no slippage can 
occur, then ties and cuts the wire 
in one operation and by one too] to 
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Wire strapping fire brick like this per- 

mits six to eight times as many brick 

to be handled as a unit, lowers amount 

of lumber used, decreases shipping 
costs 


leave a smooth knot as an integral 
part of the wire strap. 

Reduced weight in transportation 
cuts rail and water rates and the 
wire-bundled road scraper takes up 
much less stowage space in the 
steamer hold. Both less space and 
lower weight make for additional 
savings. These savings have been 
so successful that this method of 
wire strapping is being used quite 
universally in many objects. 

Fire brick previously were 
shipped in w0od boxes containing 
only about one-sixth to one-eighth 
the bricks it is possible to package 
by this newer method. Now the 
brick are wrapped in heavy paper, 
placed on a skid, crated and wire 
strapped as shown in accompany- 
ing illustration. The savings by 
this shipment are considerable, not 
only in shipping weight but in a 
smaller amount of lumber’ used 
with decreased lumber thickness. 


Steel Bar Deliveries 


Made in Canvas Bags 


canvas bags are 
Ludlum Steel 


@ Special-made 
used by Allegheny 
Corp.’s new warehouse, 36 Berry 
street, San Francisco, to deliver 
highly polished steel bars in good 
condition to customers. This in- 
sures delivery of each bar with fin- 
ish unmarred or even finger marked. 
At the time of delivery, bars are 
slipped out of the bags and the lat- 
ter returned fer reuse. 


STEEL 













To Any Industrial Area in the United States 


The American Brass Company makes every effort to furnish Anaconda Copper, 
Brass and Bronze to your exact requirements —in composition, temper, gauge, 
size, finish and working qualities—and, equally important, to have these 
materials readily available where and when needed. e Seven manufacturing 
plants and well-stocked warehouses in principal industrial centers cooperate 
closely with Anaconda Distributors to supply these metals in commercial form 
to any part of the country —usually within a few hours; at most, overnight. 
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from These Strategic Points 
ANACONDA DISTRIBUTORS 


Serve the Nation's Needs for 
Copper, Brass and Bronze 


BILLINGS 


J SALT LAKE city 





DENVER 
GRAND 
JUNCTION 
LAS VEGus 
ALBUQUERQUE 
PHOENIX 








ANACONDA DISTRIBUTORS 
Are Ever Ready to Serve You 


Located in practically every industrial center 
throughout the Nation, Distributors of Anaconda Metals 
are constantly alert to your needs and have adapted their 
stocks to the particular requirements of the areas and 


industries they serve. 


monly used sizes, tempers and finishes. 
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THEY STOCK A WIDE RANGE OF METALS 
for Immediate Delivery 


Adequate stocks of Copper, Brass and Bronze are 
maintained for your occasional or emergency order, or 
for your regular source of supply—-strip, roll, sheet, plate, 
wire, rods, bars, pipe, and seamless tubes—in the com- 
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SAN ANTONIO 


CORPUS CHRIST 













MILLS AND WAREHOUSES 


Supplement Distributors’ Stocks ... AND THOSE SPECIAL ITEMS? 

To maintain this complete service, Distributors’ stocks While Anaconda Distributors stock the standard com- 
are supplemented with stocks atthe Company’swarehouses mercial alloys in sizes to fill the majority of industrial re- 
in Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Provi- quirements, there are, nevertheless, those urgent calls for 
dence and Houston—and with mill stocksatthe Company's __ special items. Here too, your Anaconda Distributor is bet- 
manufacturing plants at Buffalo; Detroit; Kenosha, Wis.; ter able to serve you by arranging prompt shipment from 





and Torrington, Ansonia and Waterbury, Conn. the warehouse, mill, or other source of supply nearest you. 











Anaconda Metals include 
Copper, and Copper alloyed with 
Zinc, Tin, Nickel, Aluminum, Lead, 
Silicon, Manganese, Beryllium 
and other elements in all combi- 
nations that can be manufac- 
tured commercially in the form of 
Sheets, Plates, Strips, Wire, Rods, 
Bars, Seamless Tubes; Extruded, 
Rolled and Drawn Special Shapes; 
Hot Pressed Parts and Pressure 


Die Castings. 


An experienced Technical De- 
partment and a group of trained 
Engineers are always at your 
disposal. Whether your require- 
ments are large or small, specify 
“Anaconda”, the name that rep- 
resents a complete service in 
Copper and Copper Alloys—from 
mine to consumer. 











AN pA THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


as General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut e Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS — Ansonia,Conn. * Buffalo,N.Y. * Detroit,Mich. * Kenosha, Wis. * Torrington,Conn. * Waterbury, Conn. 


OFFICES AND AGENCIES—Atlanta, Ga. * Boston, Mass. * Buffalo, N. Y. ® Chicago, Ill. * Cincinnati, Ohio * Cleveland, Ohio 

Denver, Colo. * Detroit,Mich. * Houston, Texas * Kenosha, Wis. * Los Angeles, Calif. * Milwaukee, Wis. *® Newark, N. J. 

New York, N. Y. ® Philadelphia, Pa. © Pittsburgh, Pa. © Providence, R.I. * Rochester, N.Y. © St. Louis, Mo. ® San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. * Syracuse, N. Y. ®© Washington, D.C. © Waterbury, Conn. 


WAREHOUSES: Chicago, Ill. * Cleveland, Ohio ¢ Milwaukee, Wis. © Philadelphia, Pa. * Providence, R. I. 


The American Brass Company of Texas, Houston, Texas 


IN CANADA: Anaconda American Brass Limited. Manufacturing Plant and General Office, New Toronto, Ontario 


Montreal Office: 939 Dominion Square Building 
DM 4007 















Steel Demand Spurred 
By War Developments 


Business heavier in export and domestic 


markets. 


for steelmaking. Scrap upturn continues 


® A SHARP increase in export demand, accompanying 
the changed status of the European war, overshadows 
domestic steel buying, although the latter is increas- 
ing more rapidly. Ingot production, up 3'2 points 
last week to 70 per cent, appears headed for materially 
higher levels. 

Business has been given considerable momentum 
by the foreign situation, not only in the form of orders 
and inquiries from abroad, but also through encour- 
aging domestic buyers to specify more liberally in an- 
ticipating forward needs. 

Steel markets are much more orderly than last fall, 
when the outbreak of war brought a buying stampede. 
Inventories are higher than at that time, the automo- 
bile industry is approaching a period of reduced op- 
erations and the railroads are relatively inactive in 
equipment buying. Possibility is seen that heavier 
foreign demand and increased steel requirements for 
the defense program may be instrumental in lengthen- 
ing mill deliveries, but for the present most domestic 
users are proceeding rather conservatively in buying. 

Finished steel prices have stiffened under the im- 
proved demand but there is no indication of higher 
levels soon—another factor retarding extensive for- 
ward coverage by consumers at this time. 

Steel orders from the Allies last week apparently 
were far short of the 500,000 tons reported to have 
been placed. However, several large purchases of 
finished and semifinished material are pending, and 
inquiries are heavier from neutral countries formerly 
served in whole or in part by invaded Belgium and 
Luxembourg. 

Scrap prices continue to advance rapidly despite ab- 
sence of heavy demand from steelworks. The com- 
posite rose 79 cents last week to $17.62, an increase 
of more than $1.50 so far this month and the highest 
since the third week of last December. Export scrap 
business includes a large tonnage placed by Italy for 
delivery the next several months. 

Sheet and strip releases have increased further, part- 
ly the result of the general improvement in business 
which strengthens producers’ stand on extending ship- 
ments of low-price orders for flat-rolled steel only to 
June 30. Sheet mill. operations have increased mod- 
erately but face heavy schedules in June. Tin plate 
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Further increase in prospect 


MARKET IN 
TABLOID « 


Demand 


Increasing more 
home and abroad. 


Prtces- 





year’s peak. 


Production 


Up 3'2 points to 70 per cent. 


output also is rising on gains in demand, being esti- 
mated last week at 68 per cent, a 3-point rise. 

Activity in railroad equipment markets is confined 
principally to small inquiries and orders for freight 
cars. One exception is the placing of 1000 box cars 
by the Great Northern. Several other recent 
involve 185 cars. 

Building construction continues to improve in some 
directions but is lagging in others, notably heavy en- 
gineering projects. Private industrial work, mostly 
small units, is active and is furnishing numerous or- 
ders for moderate tonnages of structural shapes and 
concrete reinforcing Outstanding in 
awards is a Brooklyn grade crossing, involving 7000 
tons of shapes and 2000 tons of bars. 

Automobile production last week reversed slightly 
the previous trend, expanding 550 units to 99,030. 
However, the long-term tendency is downward, and an- 
cther five to 1940 
models completed to a large extent, barring an un- 
expected revival in retail sales. Die work for 1941 
models is well advanced. 

Proposed enlargement of United States defenses will 
be reflected in steel needs, although such business will 
require time for development and it is difficult to de- 
termine its probable extent. Mills already have fairly 
large backlogs of shell steel, armor plate and alloy 
products for armament manufacture in connection with 
previous government orders. 

Movement of iron ore from the Lake Superior dis- 
trict is markedly heavier than a year ago. Previous 
estimates that about 50,000,000 tons will be shipped 
this season now appear low, with some prospects seen 
that the 1940 total will be among the largest in his- 
tory. 

Steelmaking rose in most districts last week, with 
several areas scheduling still higher rates this week. 
Increases included 3% points to 65 at Pittsburgh, 4% 
points to 70 at Chicago, 3 points to 60 in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, 3 points to 56 in New England, 1 point to 72 
at Cleveland, 1 point to 54 at Youngstown, 10 points 
to 80 at Detroit and 2% points to 47% at St. Louis. 
Buffalo declined 4% points to 53%. Unchanged were 
Wheeling at 88, Cincinnati at 61 and Birmingham at 83. 


orders 


bars. recent 


six weeks will see assemblies of 
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rapidly at 


Stronger; scrap composite at 






May 18 
Iron and Steel $37.40 
Finished Steel 56.60 
Steelworks Scrap.. 17.62 


May 11 May 4 
$37.25 $37.17 
56.60 56.60 
16.83 16.08 


—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET 


AVE 





One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Apr., 1940 Feb., 1940 
$36.69 $37.21 
55.90 56.50 
16.00 16.98 


RAGES 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
May, 1939 May, 1935 
$35.80 $32.35 
56.00 54.00 
14.05 10.27 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 


alloy steel, 


pipe, rails, 
tin plate, 


hot strip, nails, pipe. 


hot strip, and cast iron pipe at represen tative centers. 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


Finished Steel Composite: —Plates, shapes, bars, 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Representative Market 


Finished Material = 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15c 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.47 
Iron bars, Chicago 2.25 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 
) 


Shapes, Chicago 

Plates, Pittsburgh 

Plates, Philadelphia 

Plates, Chicago 

Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh. 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


oo vu 


zl 
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Semifinished Material 

Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 34.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 
Wire rods, No. 5 to .®,-inch, Pitts 2.00 


Figures for 


April Feb. May 
1940 1940 a 
2.15c 2.15c 2.20c 
2.15 2.15 2.15 
2.47 2.47 2.52 
2.25 2.30 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.010 2210 2215 


3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.60 2.60 2.60 


$5.00 $5.00 $5.00 

2.55 2.55 2.45 
$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 
2.00 2.00 1.92 


Pig Iron 

Bessemer, del. 
Basic, Valley 2 
Basic, eastern, del. 


Pittsburgh 


Philadelph 


No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ...... 


No. 2 foundry, Chicago ; 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham. 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 
No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ av.) 
Malleable, Valley ear 
Malleable, Chicago 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh.... 
Ferromanganese, del. 


Scrap 
Heavy melt. 
Heavy melt, 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago. . 
Rails for rolling, Chicago. 


Steel, Fitts........5 
steel No. 2, E. Pa. 


Railroad steel specialties, Chic ago 20.25 


Coke 


Connellsville, furnace, ovens 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 


Chic ago 


May 18, April Feb. May 


1940 1940 1940 1939 
$24.34 $24.34 $24.34 $22.34 
22.50 22.50 22.50 20.50 

ia 24.34 24.34 24.34 22.34 
24.21 24.21 24.21 22.21 
23.00 23.00 23.00 21.00 
19.38 19.38 19.38 17.38 
22.89 22.89 22.89 20.89 


25.215 25.215 25.215 23.215 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.0.b. cars. 


Granite Sey, 2h. 6032 3.60c 
Sheet Steel Middletown, O. ......... 3.50¢ 
Hot Rolled Youngstown, O. ........ 3.50c 
Pittsburgh 2.10c Pacific Coast ports 4.05c 
Chicago, Gary 2.10C Black Plate, No. 29 and Lighter 
Cleveland 2.10C pittsburgh ............ 3.05¢ 
Detroit, del 2.20€ Chicago, Gary ...... 3.05¢ 
Buffalo 2.10¢ Granite City, IU. 3.15¢ 
Sparrows Point, Md. 2.10€ Tong Ternes No. 24 Unassorted 
New York, del. 2.34¢ pittsburgh, Gary 3.80c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.27¢ Pacific Coast 4.55¢ 
Granite City, IIl. 2.20c Enameling Sheets 
Middletown, O 2.10¢ No.10 No.20 
Youngstown, O. 2.10C pittsburgh 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Birmingham .. 2.10€ Chicago, Gary.. 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Pae ‘ic Coast ports 2.65¢ Granite City, Ill. 2.85¢ 3.45¢ 
Cold Rolled Youngstown, O. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Pittsburgh 3.05e Cleveland 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Chicago, Gary 3.05c Middletown, O.. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Buffalo 3.05e Pacific Coast .. 3.40c 4.00c 
Cleveland , 3.05¢ 
Detroit, delivered 3.15¢ Corrosion and Heat- 
Philadelphia, del. 3.37¢ . 
New York, del. ........ 3.39¢ Resistant Alloys 
Granite City, Ill. 3.15¢ Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. 
Middletown, O. 3.05c Chrome-Nickel 
Youngstown, O. 3.05c 
Pacific Coast ports 3.70¢ No. 302 No. 304 
Ree 24.00 25.00 
Galvanized No, 24 PEMCOR oc ciea cee 27.00 29.00 
eae 3.50c Sheets 34.00 36.00 
Chicago, Gary ......... 3.50c Hot strip ..... 21.50 23.50 
ES ee ee 3.50c Cold strip..... 28.00 30.00 
Sparrows Point, Md. .... 3.50c Straight Chromes 
Philadelphia, del. 3.67¢ No. No. No. No, 
New York, delivered .... 3.74c 410 430 442 446 
GINS dni 0:0 ore a v's 3.50c Bars .18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 
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Plates ...21.50 22.00 25.50 3050 
Sheets ..26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 
Hot strip.17.00 17.50 24.00 35.00 
Cold stp..22.00 22.50 32.00 52.00 


Steel Plate 


Pittsburgh 


New York, del. ERT ne 2.29¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.15¢ 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.46c 
Buffalo, delivered ...... 2.33¢ 
Chicago or Gary ...... 2.10c 
CEM Sscso viv 60s ¢ mes 2.10¢c 
Birmingham ........... 2.10c 
Coatesville, Pa. is ee 
Sparrows Point, Md. os.+ eae 
CRAP MIONG SEL. occ ees 2.10c¢ 
po rr 2.10¢ 
oS, See ae ne oa 2.45c 
Pacific Coast ports 2.65¢ 
Steel Floor Plates 

PUUBOUTEN «vc esievesssise 3.35¢ 
SEED SURG adios ares 3.35¢ 
| ei ere 3.70c 
Pacific Coast ports 4.00c 
Structural Shapes 

SNEMIINDD 6.0 0-4,0 0 » acere 2.10c 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.21%¢ 
de: Al ar 2.27¢ 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.41c 
re een 2.10¢ 
REID SSS Lae sicsvn eos 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, del. ..... 2.30¢c 


23.00 23.00 23.00 21.00 
23.00 23.00 23.00 21.00 
30.34 30.34 30.34 28.34 

—. eke 23.17 21.17 
Pittsburgh 105.33 105.33 105.33 85.33 
$18.75 $16.45 $17.75 $14.55 
16.00 15.50 6.30 12.75 
it.20 1520 15.75 12.75 
21.25 18.65 18.25 17.25 
18.05 18.50 14.75 

$4.75 $ 4.75 $ 4.75 §$ 3.75 
5.75 5.75 5.75 5.00 
ii.2o 122.25 32:20 10.50 
RI ed REE > ' 236e 
SE 5 Te nae ai 2.45¢ 
Birmingham esiviel eee 
Re PO” RE ee 2.34¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2.70¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Tin Plate, Coke (base bex) 


Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $5.00 
Cepanite (ity; Tih vcs és.a ss 5.16 
Mfg. Terne Plate (base bex) 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago “aa 


Granite City, Til. .....6.. 
Bars 
Seft Steel 
(Base, 20 tons or over) 
Pee vin i Wer ew ene oe 2.15¢ 
Chicago or Gary ...... 2.15¢ 
NN es ie hee cet ha 2.25¢ 
BIPMONOM «wo. 6k ies 2.15¢ 
1 rer 2.15¢ 
Ea ee ae 2.15¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.47¢ 
Boston, delivered ....... 2.52c 
New York, del. ........ 2.49¢ 
ole. Ree 2.50¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2.80¢ 
Rail Steel 
(Base, 5 tons or over) 

ty ee 2.05¢ 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.05¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.15¢ 
RAE cae ier ae 2.05¢ 
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I ke cans see ¥ ac8 5 2.05c 
Birmingham ........... 2.05¢ 
a a a ee 2.40c 
Pacific Coast ports .... 2.70c 
Iron 
COREA es Sar 2.25c 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.37¢ 
intispuren. refined 3.50-8.00¢ 
Terre Haute, Ind....... 2.15¢ 
Reinforcing 
New Billet Bars, Base 
Chicago, Gary, Buftalo, 

Cleve.. Birm., Young., 

Sparrows Pt., 

WORN sb whe aces v3 1.60-1.90¢ 
CTE OTAS «cin kes 1.95-2.25c 
Pacific Coast ports.. 2.00-2.30c 

Rail Steel Bars, Base 
Pittsburgh, Gary Chi- 

cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

jand; Birm. ...... 1.60-1.90c 
Galt: DOTts. 2.6.5... 1.95-2.25c 
Pacific Coast ports.. 2.00-2.30c 


The above represent average 
going prices. Last quotations 
announced by producers were 
2.15c, mill base, for billet bars 
and 2.00c for rail steel. 


Wire Products 


Pitts-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 


Standard and cement 

coated wire nails .... $2.55 

(Per pound) 

Polished fence staples.. 2.55¢c 
Annealed fence wire... 3.05c 
Galv. fence wire ........ 3.40¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 

CG. Is COIUMA) .,.. 67 
Single loop bale tier, 

(base C.L. column) 56 
Galv. barbed wire, 

80-rod spools, base 

CORI acs. 70 
Twisted barbless 

wire, column ..... 70 

To Manufacturing Trade 


Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago- 
Birmingham (eacept spring 
wire) 


Bright bess., basic wire.. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ....... 2.60c 
Spring wire ... 3.20c 


Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, keg. .$3.85 


Cold-Finished Bars 


Carbon Alloy 
Pittsburgh 2.65¢ 3.35c 
Cieago ....... 2.65¢ 3.35c 
Gary, Ind 2.65¢ 3.35¢c 
[Are 2.70c *3.45c 
Cleveland ..... 2.65¢ 3.35c 
BUMeIO ........ 2.65¢ 3.35c 


* Delivered. 


Alloy Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 20 tons or over) 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 


ton, Bethlehem ..... 2.70c 
Detroit, delivered 2.80c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E biff S.A.E. Diff. 
W000 bn 0.35 $100 :..« ««. 640 
2100 0.75 3200. . -1.85 
2. 1.55 3300... .. .3.80 
wee.:.. 22 3400... .. .3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo....... 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
| ee rere 1.10 
S109 0.80-1.10 Cr, ......... 0.45 
3100 Cr. spring flats ...... 0.15 
ENS reper eras 1.20 
6100 spring flats ......... 0.85 
Ce NS pc Ridic ce eek dle 1.50 
CR WHE ck cise ee kee 0.85 
9200 spring flats ......... 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 
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Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot strip, 1 ton or over; 
cold, 3 tons or over) 
Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


Gary, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town, Birmingham. . 2.10c 
eo. eee + 0c 
Philadelphia, del. .. 2.42c 
New York, del. 2.46c 
Pacific Coast ports .. 2.75c 
Cooperage hoop, Young., 
Pitts.; Chicago, Birm. 2.20c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh. 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.80c 
is eres ee Foe . 2.90¢c 
Detroit, del. ; 2.90¢ 
Worcester, Mass. . 38.00¢c 
Carbon Cleve., Pitts. 
0.26—0.50 -.. ee 
UE | ye 4.30c 
a 0. . Ai Serre 6.15¢ 
PU TES ok th es so de 8.35c 


Worcester, Mass. $4 higher. 
Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 2.95c 
Chicago a tet 3.05¢ 
Detroit, del. . ; 3.05¢ 
Worcester, Mass. 3.35¢c 


Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 


(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill.... $40.00 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. ...... 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 


Do., rerolling quality.. 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 
DO., GRIP MEOEL v.25... 2.35C¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base ..... 3.00c 
Track bolts, base ..... 4,.15¢ 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base ........ 2.15¢ 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 Ibs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 
counts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 


Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller ....68.5 off 
Do. larger, to 1-in. ....66 off 
Do. 1% and larger.....64 off 
ate CI oe as ek x eos 52.5 off 
Stove Bolts 


In packages with nuts separate 
72.5 off; with nuts attached 
add 15%; bulk 83.5 off on 
15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, 
or 5000 over 3-in. 

Sten WOM ss... . BOR 
Plow bolts ............68.5 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E. 


%-inch and less. 67 70 
Ye-l1-inch . ety ae 65 
1%-1%-inch .... 62 62 
1% and larger .. 60 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller... .70.C off 


Sqnare Head Set Screws 
Upset. 1-in., smaller .75.0 off 
Headless set screws... 64.0 off 
Piling 
Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo.... 2.40c 
COE MOE EGe rk SS ewes 2.85¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2.95c 


Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pitts., Cleve., Chgo., 


Structural 3.40c 
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65-10 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi.. Phila., to jobbers 


ye-inch and under 


and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 


2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk. Galv 
. ee 63% 54 
rr 66% 58 
1—3 68% 60% 
Iron 
% 30 13 
1—-1% 34 19 
1% bees wth 21% 
2 durin o: 21 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 61 52% 
2kh—3 64 55% 
3%—6 66 57% 
7 and 8 65 55% 
9 and 10 64% 55 
11 and 12 63% 54 
Iron 
2 30% 15 
2%—3% 31% 17% 
4 33% 21 
4%—8 32% 20 
9—12 28% 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld 67% 
2, lap weld 60 
2% to 3, lap weld 63 
3% to 6, lap weld 65 
7 and 8, lap weld 64 
10-inch lap weld 63% 
12-inch, lap weld 62% 
Iron 

Blk. Galv 
% bult weld 25 7 
1 and 1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld 33 15% 
2 butt weld 32% 15 
1% lap weld ; 23% 7 
2 lap weld 25 4 9 
2% to 3% lap weld 26% 11% 


4 lap weld 
4% to 8 lap weld 
9 to 12 lap weld 23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 


burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 
Lap Welded 

Char- 

coal 

Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”0.D 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
1%”O.D. 13 11.06 22.93 
a Oa: 13 12.38 19.35 
2%”0.D. 13 13.79 21.68 

2%”O.D. 12 15.16 er 
2%”0.D. 12 16.58 26.57 
2%”0.D. 13 17.54 29.00 
ao . OS. 12 18.35 31.36 
3%”O.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
a” ‘OD. 10 28.66 49.90 
S*) ©.B. 9 44.25 73.93 

o OF 7 68.14 
Seamless 

Hot Cold 

Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
i *GD,; 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
1%”0.D. 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”O.D. 13 10.23 11.79 
1%”"0.D. 13 11.64 13.42 





an GRE. 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”0.D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2% ”O.D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%”0.D. 12 17.54 20.21 
2% "0.D. 12 18.59 21.42 
3” O.D. 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”0.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
4" O.D 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”O.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
oe OD 9 46.87 54.01 
6” O.D 7 71.96 82.93 


Cast Iron Pipe 

Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$45.0U-46.UU 
4-in., Birmingham .. 48.0U0-49.0U 
4-in., Chicago . 56.80-57.8U 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.8U0 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00) 

Do., 4-in. 52.0U 


Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Grass Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Young., 
Birm., Sparrows Point. $34.00 
Duluth (billets) . 36.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 
Forging Quality Billets 
Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 
Young., Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 
Duluth ’ 42.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago 34.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 
Wire Rods 


Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No.5 to .%- 
inch incl. (per 100 Ibs.) $2.00 
Do., over 8 to 4j-in. incl. 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10; Galves- 
ton up $0.25; Pacific Coast up 
$0.50 

Skelp 

Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 

Coatesville, Sparrows Pt 


Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


1.90¢ 


Connellsville, fur. $4.35- 4.60 
Connellsville, fdry. 5.00- 5.75 
Connell. prem. fdry. 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry. 6§.25- 6.50 
Wise county fdry 5.50- 6.50 


Wise county fur. 5.00- 5.25 
By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del... 11.38-11.45 
Chicago, outside del 10.50 
Chicago, delivered 11.25 


Terre Haute, del. 10.75 
Milwaukee, ovens 11.25 
New England, del. 12.50 
St. Louis, del. .. 11.75 
Birmingham, ovens 7.50 
Indianapolis, del, 10.75 
Cincinnati, del. . 10.50 
Cleveland, del. 11.05 
Buffalo, del. ...... 11.25 
Detroit, del. ; 11.00 
Philadelphia, del. 11.15 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, aal., freight allowed east 
of maha 


Pure and 90% benzol 16.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree . 25.00c 
Solvent naphtha . 27.00¢ 
Industrial xylol ....... 27.00¢ 
Per lb. f.0.b. Frankford and 
St. Lowis 
Phenol (less than 1000 
SES acd vin as x 14.75¢ 
Do. (1000 lbs. or over) 13.75c 


Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers 7.00¢ 
Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $28.00 
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Pig Iron 


Delivered prices 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 
2.25 sil.; 


Basing Points: 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala.§ 
Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Detroit 
Duluth 
Erie, Pa. 
Everett, 
Granite City, Il. 
Hamilton, O. ... 
Neville Island, 
Provo, Utah 
Sharpsville, Pa. ; 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. 
Swedeland, Pa 
Toledo, O. 
Youngstown, O. ... 


tSubject to 
or higher, 


Delivered from Basing Points: 
Akron, O., from Cleveland 
Baltimore from Birmingham 
Boston from Birmingham 
Boston from Everett, Mass 
Boston from Buffalo ...... 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Chicago from Birmingham 


Cincinnati from Hamilton, O.... 
Cincinnati from Birmingham.... 
Cleveland from Birmingham.... 2 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 


Milwaukee from Chicago 
Muskegon, Mich., 

Toledo or Detroit 
Newark, N. J 
Newark, N. J., 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh district 
Island : 
Saginaw, Mich., 


Mass. 


Pls. caeWswateniens 


from Bethlehem 26.50 
Canton, O., from Cleveland...... 


, from Birmingham 

from Bethlehem é 
from Birmingham 24.46 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. ba 
from NevillefNeville base, plus 69c, 84c, 


from Detroit... 


Gross tons. 

No.2 Malle- 

Fdry. able 
$24.50 
24.50 


Basic 
$23.50 


23.50 

23.09 

23.00 

23.00 

23.50 

23.50 

24.50 

23.00 

‘ 23.00 
23.00 23.00 
21.00 

. 23.00 
24.00 
24.00 
23.00 

. 23.00 


23.00 
24.50 
23.00 
23.00 


24.39 


25.00 
25.00 
27.00 
24.39 


24.11 


24.94 
24.10 


from Chicago, 


26.19 
26.03 
24.34 


24.84 25. 34 


jand $1.24 freight. 
25.31 25.31 24.81 


include switching charges only as noted. 
25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
50c diff. below 1.75 sil. 


Besse- 
mer 
$25.00 
25.00 
24.00 
24.00 
23.50 
23.50 
23.50 
24.00 
24.00 
25.00 
23.50 


23.50 
23.50 
25.00 
23.50 
23.50 


38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus 


25.81 


St. Louis, northern 

St. Louis from Birmingham 
St. Paul from Duluth 
7Over 0.70 phos. 


Besse- 
mer 


No.2 Malle- 
Fdry. able Basic 
23.50 23.50 23.00 
. 723.12 = ate 22.62 Bebe 
25.63 25.63 26.13 


Low Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
$28.50, base; $29.74 delivered Philadelphia. 


Gray Forge 
Valley furnace 
Pitts. dist. fur. 


Charcoal 


$22.50 Lake Superior fur. 


do., del. Chicago 
Lyles, Tenn. 


+Silvery 
Jackson county, = base: 6-6.50 per cent $28.50; 6.51-7—$29.00; 


7-7.50—$29.50; 


7.51-8—$30.00; 


8-8.50—$30.50; 8.51-9—$31.00; 


9-9.50—$31.50; Buffalo, $1.25 higher. 
Bessemer Ferrosilicont 
Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 


plus $1 a ton. 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 


is quoted with freight allowed. 


Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
$1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 


Fire Clay Brick 

Super Quality 
Pa., Mo., Ky. 

First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 
Alabama, Georgia 
New Jersey 

Second Quality 
Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 
Georgia, Alabama 
New Jersey 


First quality 
Intermediate 
Second quality 


Malleable Bung Brick 
All bases 
Silica Brick 


Pennsylvania 
Joliet, E. Chicago 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
Dry press 
Wire cut 
Magnesite 
Domestic dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chewelah, Wash., net 


Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chrome brick 
Chem. bonded chrome... 
Magnesite brick 
Chem. bonded magnesite 61.00 


Fluorspar 


Washed gravel, duty 

pd., tide, net ton .$25.00-$26.00 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. 

Ill., Ky., net ton, 

carloads, all rail. 

Do. barge 
No. 2 lump 





ferromungunese, 78-82%, 

lump and bulk, carlots 

tide., duty pd. .......§$100.00 

Ton lots 4 

Less ton lots 

Less 200 Ib. lots ‘ 

Do., carlots del. Pitts. 105.33 
Splegeleisen, 19-21% dom. 

Palmerton, Pa., spot.. 

Do., 26-28% 
Ferrosilicen, 50% — 

allowed, c.l. 

Do., ton lot 

Do., 75 per 

Do. ton lots 

Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Sillcomanganese, c.l., 2% 

per cent carbon,. 103.00 

2% carbon, 108.00; 1%, 118.00 

Contract ton _ price 

$12.50 higher; spot $5 

over contract. 
Ferrotungsten, stand., 

con. del. cars 
Ferrovanadium, 35 

40%, lb., cont.. .2.70-2.80-2.90 
Ferrophosphorus, gr. ton, 

c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, 

Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 

unitage, 58.50; electric 

furn., per ton, c. Ll, 23- 

26% f.o.b. Mt. Pleasant, 

Tenn,, 24% $3 unitage 
ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 

mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 

Ib., contained cr., del 


32.00 


Cont. .iass 


Ib. 
1.90-2.00 
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hen or Prices 


carlots 

Do., ton lots 

Do., less-ton lots 
67 72% low carbon: 
Car- Ton 
loads lots 
17.50¢c 18.25c 


2% 


1% 


carb... 
carb... 


: 12. 00c 


Less 
ton 
18.75c 


18.50c 19.25¢ 19.75c 


0.10% carb. 20.50c 21.25¢c 21.75c 
0.20% carb. 19.50c 20.25c 20.75c 


Spot %c higher 


Ferromolybdenum, 55- 
65% molyb. cont., f.o.b. 
mill, 1b. 


Calcium molybdate, 1b. 
r~lyb. cont., f.0.b, mill 
Fenvtitanium, 40-45%, 
ib., con, ti., f.0.b. Niag- 
ara Falls, ton lots... 
Do., less-ton lots .... 
20-25% carbon, 0.10 
max., ton lots, Ib..... 
Do, less-ton lots...... 
Spot dc higher 
Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, 
contract, Ib. con. col., 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls... 
Do., less-ton lots ... 
Spot is 10c higher 
Technical molybdenum 
trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- 
lybdenum, lb. molyb. 
eont., 200. mill.... 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15 
18%. ti. 6-8% carb.. 


$2.25 
2.30 


0.80 


carlots, contr., net ton. $142.50 


Do, contract, ton lots 145.00 
Do, spot, ton lots.... 150.00 
15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, 
carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 
Do, spot 160.00 
Do, contract, ton lots. 160.00 
Do, spot, ton lots .... 165.00 


Alsifer, contract carlots, 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50c 
Do, ton lots 
Do, less-ton lots 
Spot %c lb. higher 
Chromium Briquets, con- 
tract, freight allowed, 
lb. spot carlots, bulk 7.00c 
Do., ton lots 
Do., less-ton lots 
0., less 200 lbs, .. 
Spot, %c higher. 
Tungsten Metal Powder, 
according to grade, 
spot shipment, 200-lb. 
drum lots, Ib. 
Do., smaller Iots 
Vanadium Pentoxide, 
contract, lb. contained 
Do, spot 
Chromium Metal, 
cr., 0.50 carbon max., 
contract, Ib. 
chrome 
Do., spot 
88% chrome, contract... 
Do.. spot 
Silicon Metal, 1% 
contract, carlots, 


84.00c 
89.00c 
83.00c 
88.00c 


i 


Spot %c higher 


Silicon Briquets, contract 
carloads, bulk, freight 
allowed, ton 
Ton lots 
Less-ton lots, 

Less 200 lb. lots, 
Spot %-cent higher. 

Manganese Briquets, 
contract carloads, 
bulk freight allowed, 
lb. 


Less-ton lots 
Spot %c higher 


Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
contract, carloads, 
bulk, gross ton 
Do, spot 

34-40%, contract, 
loads, 1b., alloy 
Do, ton lots 
Do, less-ton lots 

Spot %c higher 

Molybdenum Powder, 
99%, f.o.b. York, Pa. 
200-lb. kegs, 1b. 

Do, 100-200 Ib. lots.. 
Do, under 100-lb. lots 

Molybdenum Oxide 
Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
lybdenum, per pound 
contained, f.0.b. pro- 
ducers’ plant 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 








Plates Struc- Sheets Cold -— Cold Drawn Bars — 
Soft ¥%-in. & tural Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled SAE SAE 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
NN aig wie: ses 6 3.98 3.86 4.86 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.51 4.48 4.66 3.46 4.13 8.63 73 
New York Met.).. 4.84 3.76 3.76 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.38 4.40 4.05 3.31 4.09 8.59 7.19 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.75 4.25 3.55 3.55 5.25 3.35 4.05 4.50 3.31 1.06 8.56 7.16 
PORICHIIOTO kw... cs 3.95 4.05 4.45 3.70 3.70 5.25 3.55 ae 5.05 ee ae 4.05 
fyormorm, V&.......% 4.15 4.25 Sear 3.90 3.90 5.45 3.75 iss 5.40 ties Pa 4.15 
EE asp eed cae 3.35 3.62 3.62 3.62 3.40 5.25 3.05 4.30 4.45 3.22 3.75 8.15 6.75 
Patteuuren ........ 3.35 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 5.00 $3.15 vy 4.75 \ 3.65 8.15 6.75 
Cleveland ........ 3.25 3.30 3.30 3.40 3.58 5.18 3.15 4.05 4.42 3.20 3.75 8.15 6.75 
Cg sia wis wp elece 3.43 3.23 3.48 3.60 3.65 §.27 3.23 4.30 4.84 3.20 3.80 8.45 7.05 
SARS 3.90 3.80 3.80 3.95 3.95 5.55 3.45 Peau 5.00 ye 4.42 ne ae Ae 
Los 1 a 3.60 3.47 3.47 3.65 3.68 5.28 3.22 4.00 4.67 3.45 4.00 8.50 7.10 
rere re 3.50 3.40 3.40 3.55 3.55 §.15 3.05 4.10 4.60 3.30 3.75 8.15 6.75 
vo Ge + a 3.75 3.65 3.65 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.30 4.35 4.75 3.63 1.334 8.84 7.44 
Milwaukee ....... 3.62 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.18 4.23 4.73 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
| ee 3.62 3.52 3.52 3.47 3.47 5.07 3.18 4.12 4.87 3.41 4.02 8.52 7.12 
menses Cty. ..:..6 4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 5.60 3.90 i 5.00 ; 4.30 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.55 3.55 3.70 3.70 5.30 3.25 P 4.76 ; 3.97 
Memphis ......... 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95 5.71 3.85 Sige 5.25 4.31 
Chattanooga ...... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 5.68 3.70 wae 4.40 4.39 
[1 A eS Sa 4.44 4.34 4.34 4.33 4.33 5.93 3.99 5.71 4.69 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 5.88 3.45 4.75 : 4.43 
New Orleans ...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 5.75 3.85 4.80 5.00 4.60 
Houston, Tex. ..... 4.05 6.20 6.20 4.05 4.05 5.75 4.20 - 5 25 ; 
PE AeswGeeu cess 4.00 3.85 5.20 3.40 3.50 5.75 3.70 6.50 4.75 ota 5.75 
Portland, Oreg..... 4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 4.00 5.75 3.95 6.50 4.75 : 5.75 t 
Los Angeles....... 4.15 4.60 4.45 4.00 4.00 6.40 4.30 6.50 5.25 6.60 10.65 9.80 
San Francisco..... 3.50 4.00 6.00 3.35 3.35 5.60 3.40 6.40 5.15 Be 6.80 10.65 9.80 
-S AE Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)— BASE QUANTITIES 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 e 
Soft Bars. Bands. Hoops, Plates. Shanes. Floor Plates. Hot 
1050 Series Series Series Series Rolled. Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
UU-1Y' pounds in Lus Angeies; 4U0U-39,y¥yy (huOops, U-zY¥Y) In 
Boston ...... ... 418 7.50 6.05 5.80 7.90 San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland, Seattle: 400-14,999 
New York (Met.)... 4.04 7.35 5.90 5.65 sews pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in Birmingham. 
Philadelphia ..... 4.10 7.31 5.86 5.61 8.56 Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
Baltimore ........ 4.10 - ee Rm ay cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Kansas City and St. 
ee ee a ie ae! cia Louis; 450-3749 in Boston: 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
, ess delphia, Baltimore; 300-4999 in San Francisco, Portland; any quan- 
aie ny 55 720 ses 540 750  ‘Ity in Twin Citles; 800-1999 in Los Angeles. ae : 
Galvanized Sheets: Base, 1500-3499 pounds, New York: 150- 
Pittsburgh ........ 3.40 7.20 5.75 5.50 7.60 00 i “Lawats Sacaccae Re Pr cinnfl ee - 
fo cn 1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore. Norfolk: 150-1049 in 
Cleveland ......... 3.30 7.30 5.85 5.85 7.70 Los Angeles; 300-4999 in Portland, Seattle, San Francisco; 450-3749 
ar . 3.48 7.42 5.97 5.72 7.19 in Boston; 500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati .. ..... 3.65 7.44 5.99 5.74 7.84 Detroit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 1500 
* and over in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities: 750-1500 
ons a, ps 54 3.70 7.10 5.65 5.40 7.50 in Kansas City; 150 and over in Memphis; 10 to 49 bundles in 
Tee Cees ....... BO 7.45 6.00 6.09 8.19 Philadelphia. 
Milwaukee ....... 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
es MEE s kee e « 3.82 7.47 6.02 5.77 7.87 of all size, 
= - = Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
Seattle ........... 5.85 vers 8.00 7.85 8.65 except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle; 
Portland, Oreg. ... 5.70 8.85 8.00 7.85 8.65 1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 
Los Angeles ...... 4.80 9.40 8.55 8.40 9.05 SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, except 
San Francisco..... 5.00 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, May 16 
Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
By Cable or Radio Last Reported 
Continental Channel or 
North Sea ports. French Belgian Reich 
gross tons £sd Frances $$ Franes §§ Mar 
British **Quoted in 
gross tons Quoted in gold pounds Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5. $17.98 5 11 O(a) $14.50 788 $31.44 950 $25.33 63 
U. K. ports dollars at sterling Rasic bess. pig iron 16.93 5 4 6(a) 29.79 900 27.94 (b)69.50 
£s d current value fsa Furnace coke 5.13 1118 4.14 225 10.92 330 7.64 19 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Si. $19.44 6 00 $33.23 3180 Billets 30.38 9 76 2140 1.163 42 20 1.275 3879 % 
Basic bessemer.... .. M4 ‘ ee j Standard rails 1.62c 11 30 1.27¢c 1,588 2 O6e 1.375 2 38e 132 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 20.25 6 50 , : 7 bee: 
Merchant bars 2.03¢ 14 0O OF 1.16¢ 1,454 2.06¢ 1,375 1. 98e 110 
Billets ..... SF a ae $31.95 3150 Structural shapes 1.80c 12 8 Of} 1.13¢e 1,414 2.06¢ 1,375 1.93e 107 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage 60.7 7 26 Plates, t\4-in. or 5 
. oe mm. 1.82c 12 10 6tt 1.48e 1,848 2.42¢ 1,610 2. 2% 127 
Standard rails........ $34.02 10100 $48.99 5150 » > oe 3 
Merchant bars........ 1.94c 13 90 2.77¢ 7 60 Sheets, black 2.54c 17 10 O03 1.75¢ 2,193} 2.85e 1,900 2.59¢ 144 
Structuralshapes...... 1.76c 12 26 2 .83¢ 7 90 Sheets, galv., corr., 
Plates, +4 in. or 5 mm. 1.87c 12 17 6 3.53e¢ 9 60 24 ga. or 0.6 mm 3.02¢ 20 16 31 2.87e 3,589 $.80ce 3,200 6 66« 370 
Sheets, black, 24 gage sais cai Plain wire. . wae 2.83c 19 10 O 1. 87e 2,340 3. 00¢ 2.000 , aie 7 
Ree MOONS jis sos» s 2.47¢ 17 00 2.98¢e 7170 f be aps hie : a 
Sheets, gal.,24ga.,corr.  2.96¢ 20 6 3 3. 94e 10 76 Bands and strips 2.14¢ 14 15 0 1.3le 1,632 2.48¢ 1,650 2.29¢ 127 
Bands and strips...... , 2.76¢e 7 60 ‘British ship-plates Continental, bridge plates $24 ga -l to 3 mm. basic price 
Plain wire, base....... =e : 3 15¢ 8 6 3 British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel Continent usually for basic-bessemer steel, 
Galvanized wire, buse.. ; 3.75¢ 9176 met? : 
Wire nails, buse....... : 3.56¢ 9 76 a) del. Middlesbrough. 5s rebate to approved customers b) hematit ose annealed 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs. $ 5.18 1120 . ; ; TTRebate of 158 on certain conditions 
British ferromanganese $100.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. **Gold pound sterling not quoted. §$Last prices, no current quotation 
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HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Birmingham, No. 1. 
Bos. dock No, 1 exp. 
New Eng. del. No. 1 
Buffalo, No, 1 
3uffalo, No, 2 
Chicago, No. 1 
Chicago, auto, no 
alloy 

Cincinnati, dealers 
Cleveland, No. 1 17.50-18.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 16.50-17.00 
Detroit, No. 1 #14.50-15.00 


15.00 
15.00 
14.00-14.50 
17.00-17.50 
15.00-15.50 
17.00-17.50 


16.00-16.50 
13.25-13.75 


Detroit, No. 2 +13.25-13.75 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 17.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 16.00 


Federal, Ill. No. ‘ 12.50-13.00 
Granite City, R. R. 

No, 1 . '13.50-14.00 
Granite City, No. 2. 12.50-13.00 
Los Ang., No. 1, net 11.50-12.00 
Los Ang., No. 2, net 10.50-11.00 
N. Y. dock No. 1 exp. 13.75 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.). 19.50-20.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 18.50-19.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 17.00-17.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 '13.50-14.00 
St. Louis, No. 2 t12.25-12.75 
San Fran., No. 1, net 11.50-12.00 
San Fran., No. 2, net 10.50-11.00 
Seattle, No, 1 14.50-15.50 
roronto, dirs., No. 1 11.00 
Valleys, No. 1 18.00-18.50 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 

Buffalo, 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, factory 16.50-17.00 
Chicago, dealers 14.50-15.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 12.75-13.25 
Cleveland 17.50-18.00 
Detroit f15.50-16.00 
E. Pa., new mat. 17.00 
E. Pa., old mat. 14.00-14.450 
Los Angeles, net 9.00- 9.50 
Pittsburgh 18.50-19.00 
St. Louis #10.00-10.50 
San Francisco, net 9.00- 9.50 
Valleys 17.50-18.00 


new 


BUNDLED SHEETS 

Buffalo, No. 1 15.00-15.50 
Buffalo, No, 2 13.50-14.00 
Cleveland 14.00-14.50 
Pittsburgh 17.00-17.50 
St. Louis *9.00- 9.50 
roronto, dealers 9.75 


LOOSE 

12.00-12.50 
8.75- 9.25 
2.00-12.50 
fR.00- 8.50 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, 
Chicago 

Cincinnati, dealers 
Detroit 

St. Louis 


Toronto, dealers 9.00 
BUSHELING 
Birmingham, No. 1 13.00 




























15.00-15.50 
15.50-16.00 


Buffalo, No, 1 
Chicago, No, 1 


Cincin., No. 1 deal 9.75-10.25 
Cincin., No. 2 deal. 3.75- 4.25 
Cleveland, No. 2 11,00-11,50 
Detroit, No. 1, new .+14.50-15.00 


17.50-18.00 
5.50- 6.00 


Valleys, new, No. 1 
Toronto, dealers 


MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Gross tons delivered to consumers. except where otherwise stated; tindicates brokers prices 


10.00-10.50 
11.00-11.50 
5.50- 6.00 
10.50-11.00 
*9.00- 9.50 
9.00- 9.50 
4.00- 5.00 
*6.50- 7.00 
12.50-13.00 
*6.50- 7.00 

5.00 
7.00- 7.25 


Buffalo 

Chicago : .% 
Cincinnati, dealers. . 
Cleveland, no alloy. 
Detroit i 
Eastern Pa. 

Los Angeles 

New York 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 
Toronto, dealers 


Valleys 11.50-12.00 
SHOVELING TURNINGS 

Buffalo 12.00-12.50 
Cleveland 11.00-11.50 
Chicago 11.50-12.00 
Chicago, spel, anal.. 14.50-15.00 
Detroit *10.00-10.50 


Pitts., alloy-free 13.50-14.00 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 
Boston district 74.00- 4.25 
Buffalo ‘ 10.00-10.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 4.50- 5.00 
Cleveland 11.00-11.50 
Eastern Pa. 9.00- 9.50 
Detroit +9.75-10.25 
New York +5.25- 5.75 
Pittsburgh 9.50-10.00 


Toronto, dealers 6.75 
AXLE TURNINGS 

Buffalo 15.50-16.00 
Boston district +8.00- 8.50 


17.50-18.00 
16.00-16.50 


Chicago, elec. fur. 
East. Pa. elec. fur. 
St. Louis +9,.25- 9.75 
Toronto 6.00- 6.50 


CAST IRON BORINGS 


Birmingham 7.50 
Boston dist. chem... 78.25- 8.50 
Buffalo 10.00-10.50 
Chicago : 10.50-11.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 4.50- 5.00 
Cleveland 11.00-11.50 
Detroit a +9.75-10.25 
ti. Pa., chemical 14.50-15.00 
New York +7.00 
RO: adees eae +5.00- 5.50 
Toronto, dealers... 6.75 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 


Chicago 20.00-20.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Chicago 20.00-20.50 
St. Louis 714.75-15.25 
SPRINGS 

Buffalo 20.00-20.50 


21.00-21.50 
19.00-19.50 
21.50-22.50 
22.00-22.50 


Chicago, coil 
Chicago, leaf 
Eastern Pa 
Pittsburgh 


St. Louis *16.25-16.75 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 

Birmingham 16.50 
Buffalo 22.00-22.50 


20.50-21.00 
21.00-21.50 
18.75-19.25 


Chicago (3 ft.) 
Chicago (2 ft.) 
Cincinnati, dealers 
Detroit *20.00-20.50 
Pitts., 3 ft. and less 22.00-22.50 
St. Louis, 2 ft.& less +18.00-18.50 
STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 
Birmingham 
Boston -district 


16.00 
*14.50-15.00 


Buffalo 18.50-19.00 
Ce eres < 17.50-18.00 
Cleveland 20.00-20.50 
Pires Ss 19.50-20.00 
St. Louis. . .415.00-15.50 
ES Sb Soy calcer Ckw 18.00-18.50 


PIPE AND FLUES 


Chicago, net.. 12.50-13.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. 10.25-10.75 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


ES ae 13.00-13.50 
Chicago, net 12.50-13.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. 8.75- 9.25 
Eastern Pa. 15.00-15.50 
New York .411.00-11.50 


St. Louis 9.50-10.00 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 


Birmingham 3 14.00 
Boston district *+9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 19.00 


10.00-10.50 
12.50-13.00 


St. Louis, No. 1 
St. Louis, No. 2 


FORGE FLASHINGS 

Boston district. .710,25-10.50 
Buffalo 15.00-15.50 
Cleveland 15.50-16.00 
Detroit $14.00-14.50 


Pittsburgh 16.50-17.00 


FORGE SCRAP 
Boston district 
Chicago, heavy 


+7.00 
20.00-20.50 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Cleveland, crops 
Eastern Pa. crops... 
Pitts., billet, bloom, 
slab crops 4 


22.50-23.00 
21.00-21.50 


22.50-23.00 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


Buffalo 20.00-20.50 
Chicago 19.50-20.00 
Cleveland 19.00-19.50 
Eastern Pa. 21.00-21.50 
Pittsburgh 21.50-22.00 
Seattle 15.00 
Detroit *16.00-16.50 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birmingham 16.50 
Boston ..*15.75-16.00 
Chicago 21.00-21.50 


15.50-16.00 
20.00-20.50 
'17.50-18.00 


New York 
Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis 


STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham 
Boston district 
Chicago, net 
Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis 


18.00 
.+17.00-17.50 
22.50-23.00 
23.00-23.50 
*18.50-19.00 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 

Chicago (cut) 20.00-20.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 14.75-15.25 
SHAFTING 
Boston district 
New York 


+17.25-17.50 
.*18.00-18.50 


22.50-23.00 
. +16.50-17.00 


Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis, 1%-3%” 


CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham, iron.. 13.00 
Boston dist., iron. ..413.00-13.25 
Buffalo, steel.... 22.00-22.50 


Chicago, iron 18.00-18.50 
Chicago, rolled steel 19.50-20.00 
Cincin., iron, deal... 16.75-17.25 
Eastern Pa., iron... 20.00-20.50 
Eastern Pa., steel... 21.50-22.50 
Pittsburgh, iron.. 20.00-20.50 
Pittsburgh, steel 22.00-22.50 
Bt, LOU TON. 2... 14.50-15.00 
St. Louis, steel . +15.50-16.00 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham ....... 15.50 
Boston, No. 1 mach.7+15.00-15.50 
N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 14.75-15.00 
N. Eng. del. textile 17.50-18.00 
Buffalo, cupola..... 18.00-18.50 
Buffalo, mach. 19.00-19.50 
Chicago, agri. net.. 14.00-14.50 
Chicago, auto net.. 16.50-17.00 
Chicago, railroad net 15.00-15.50 
Chicago, mach. net. 15.50-16.00 
Cincin., mach, deal.. 16.75-17.25 
Cleveland, mach. .. 20.50-21.00 
Detroit, cupola, net. 716.00-16.50 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 20.00-20.50 
E. Pa., No. 2 yard 17.00 
E. Pa., yard fdry. 16.50-17.00 
Los Angeles 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola 18.50-19.00 
San Francisco 14.50-15.00 
Seattle cee ee 12.00-14.00 
St. Louis, breakable.+14.00-14.50 
St. Louis, agri. mach. 15.75-16.25 
St. L., No. 1 mach. . 16.25-16.75 
Toronto, No. 1 
mach, net deaiers 


18.00-18.50 


HEAVY CAST 

Boston dist. break. . +13.25-13.50 
New England, del. 15.00-15.25 
Buffalo, break 15.50-16.00 
Cleveland, break, net 15.50-16.00 
Detroit, auto net...+16.50-17.00 
Detroit, break ...714.50-15.00 
Eastern Pa. 18.50-19.50 
Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-14.00 
New York break. . .+14.00-15.50 
Pittsburgh, break 16.00-16.50 


STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham 
Boston district 
Buffalo 

Chicago, net ; 
Cincinnati, dealers 
Detroit, net...... 
Eastern Pa. 

New York fdry. 
St. Louis ‘ 
Toronto dealers, net 


10.00 
.410,50-11.00 
14.50-15.00 
10.50-11.00 
9.00- 9.50 
$10.00-10.50 
15.00-15.50 
711.00 
10.50-11.00 
12.00-12.50 


MALLEABLE 

New England, del... 
Buffalo eae at 
Chicago, R. R. : 
Cincin., agri., deal.. 
Cleveland, rail 
Eastern Pa., R. R. 
Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, rail 
St. Louis, R. R. 


21.50-22.00 
19.00-19.50 
20.50-21.00 
14.25-14.75 
22.00-22.50 
20.50-21.50 
12.50 
22.50-23.00 
416.00-16.50 





Birmingham 5.00 
——-—= ———————— eee —E 
Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 

Gross ton, 5l* % 

Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer $4.75 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.45 
High phosphorus 4.35 
Mesabi bessemer 4.60 
Old range nonbessemer 4.60 


Eastern Local Ore 


Cents. unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 
56-63%, contract 9.00-10.00 


Foreign Ore 
(Prices nominal) 


Cents per unit c.i.f. Atlantic 
ports 
Manganiferous ore. 
ARADO, Fe.. 6-10% 
Mn. 15.00 


North African low 

phos. 16.00 
Spanish, No. African 

basic, 50 to 60% 16.00 


Chinese wolframite, 


short ton unit. 

duty paid $23.50-24.00 
Scheelite, imp. $25.00 
Chrome ore, Indian, 


48% gross ton, cif.$26.00-28.00 


Manganese Ore 
Including war risk but not 
duty, cents per unit cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 50-52%... 48.00-50.00 
So. African, 50-52% 49.00-50.00 


Indian, 49-50%..... nom. 
Brazilian. 48-52%.. 46.00-48.00 
Cuban, 50-51%, duty free 61.20 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., per 
Ib., Mo. cont., 
mines $0.75 
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Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 86, 87 


Pittsburgh — Sheet and strip re- 


leases are heavy and expanding. 
Further gains in operations com- 
pared with the recent 60 per cent 
rate are in prospect. Operation of 
active mills is well ahead of this 
figure, the average being held down 
by idleness of some older units. Sell- 
ers are adhering to their announced 
intention of completing recent orders 
by June 30, and although there is 
some doubt whether this can be ac- 
complished, remaining tonnage is 
expected to be small. Producers 
have eliminated the 10-cent extra 
introduced late last year on sheets 
sold in coils. 

Chicago— Enameling sheets are 
in demand from household appli- 
ance interests, with further in- 
creases noted in electrical equip- 
ment and steel furniture require- 
ments. Automotive needs, truck, 
tractor and farmimplement require- 
ments are well sustained. Sheet 
and strip specifications on April 
contracts are increasing but most 
flat-rolled sold at that time has yet 
to be released. Buying since first 
of month has been at a standstill. 


Boston — Sheet and cold strip 
specifications against orders placed 
at lower prices are heavier, with 
indications many consumers will 
release more tonnage than expect- 
ed. Rerolling operations are _ gain- 
ing, at around 70 per cent with 
some __— producers. Volume this 
month is well ahead of April with 
production schedules likely to ap- 
proach a peak during June. 

New York—Sheet buyers are 
more disposed to issue releases 
against recent blanket orders. Con- 
sumption in this district is expand- 
ing rather slowly, and it will not 
prove surprising if users carry fair- 
ly large stocks into next quarter. 
The general quickening in domestic 
and export steel markets is a factor 
in inducing buyers to take heavier 
shipments. 


Philadelphia—Sheet buyers are 
specifying more freely against low- 
priced bookings. Some mills are 
setting June 3 as deadline for sheet 
specifications so tonnage can be de- 
livered by June 30. Foreign situa- 
tion and placing of heavy export 
business by the Allies has stimu- 
lated specifications, primarily be- 
cause of heavy drain on raw and 
semifinished steel. Consumption is 
holding up well, especially in auto- 
motive lines. Edward G. Budd Mfg. 
Co. is working double shift five days 
a week on current requirements. 
This interest has been specifying 
heavily for steel for side frames. 

Buffalo—Although mills are pres- 
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sing to clear books as rapidly as 
possible of low-priced sheets and 
strip, production has been increased 
only slightly from the previous 
month. Buying lags as most con- 
sumers covered at the lower prices. 
Birmingham. Ala. More sea- 
sonable weather conditions have re- 
sulted in moderate increase in de- 
mand for sheets, particularly roof- 
ing. Production is steady at 80 per 
cent or better with some backlog 
yet to be rolled. Strip production, 
mostly cotton ties, is steady. 
Toronto, Ont.—New sheet booking 
has been dull largely because most 


Canadian consumers are fairly well 


covered. However, war contracts 
are creating demand in other quar- 
ters and buyers are ordering from 
the United States as Canadian mills 
are booked to the end of July and 
delivery on new contracts cannot 
be expected until August. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 586 


Pittsburgh Plate mill schedules 
are heavier and if new _ business 














Brutes for Punishment 





“One of the World’s Largest”’ | 
Cast by Strong | 
| 


e This giant ram, weighing 14,500 pounds, is one ot 
the largest steam hammer pile driving rams ever built. 
It delivers repeated brutal blows to the anvil cap 
necessary in pile driving. 
like that kind of challenging work 
their way of cooperating with you, if you have a steel 
casting problem for them to solve. 





TENSIDE STRENGA 


STRONG STEEL FOUNDRY COMPANY BUrFALO, WN. YY. | 





But Strong foundrymen 
and you'll like 
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continues to increase at the present 


rate, deliveries are certain to be 
crowded. Export market is active. 

Chicago —- Prices are showing 
firmer tendencies although order 
volume is unchanged. Inquiries are 
improved and_ bridgework and 
petroleum industry requirements 
are prominent. Heavy construc- 
tion machinery is a strong source 


of business but railroad demand is 
down slightly. Little shipbuilding 
material is being moved here. 
Boston—Slight improvement in 
demand for plates is due to better 
miscellaneous buying in small lots 
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for prompt delivery. Specified work 
continues light and few substantial 
tonnages are being estimated. In- 
dustrial demand, however, is gain- 
ing mildly and shipyard specifica- 
tions are steady. Fabricators, as a 
rule, have small backlogs and are 
buying accordingly. 

New York—Miscellaneous buying 
has shown mild gains but volume 
in general is disappointing. Out- 
standing business in sight is the 
45,000 tons of ship steel, mostly 
plates, which will be required for 
ten high-speed tankers to cost about 
$25,000,000, placed by Sinclair Re- 
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THERMOIL-GRANODINE 
REDUCES WEAR 


Notice that the untreated piston rings pictured at the left above 
are worn and scuffed vertically, while the THERMOIL-GRANODIZED 
rings at the right (GRANOSEAL RINGS made by the Sealed Power 
Corporation) still retain the original horizontal machine-marks 
of the maker. Yet both sets of rings were tested simultaneously 
in the same engine. Wear on the GRANOSEAL RINGS was only one- 
fifth as much as that on the untreated rings. 


This exemplifies the wear-reducing effect of the THERMOIL-GRANO- 
DINE coating on ferrous surfaces subjected to friction. Almost all 
moving machine parts can be successfully treated—gears, pis- 
tons, tappets, valves, camshafts, spiders, etc.—as well as tools, 
nuts, bolts, and other products requiring protection against rust. 
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fining Co., four 10,000-ton and two 
15,000-ton ships goiong to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md., and 
four 15,000-ton ships to Federal 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Kear- 
ney, N. J. European war is com- 
plicating disposal of shipments in- 
tended for the Low Countries. 

Cleveland—Plate orders general- 
ly are small and diversified, but 
total volume is fairly steady. Pros- 
pects for additional railroad busi- 
ness are indefinite, with little busi- 
ness currently pending. 


Philadelphia—Plate business has 
been enlivened by substantial re- 
leases by Sun Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., Chester, Pa. Export de- 
mand, however, has been adversely 
affected by cutting off of Holland 
and Scandinavia, which have been 
substantial buyers in recent months. 
Several thousand tons were moving 
when Holland was invaded and is 
being held up pending instructions. 
Some tonnage already afloat was 
brought back to port. This was 
mostly ship steel to millimeter spe- 
cifications and it is believed England 
and France may eventually take the 
tonnage, shearing it where neces- 


sary. 
Birmingham, Ala. Plates are 
exceptionally steady, particularly 


demand from tank manufacturers 
and for shipment to West Coast 
points. Some scattering car busi- 
ness and miscellaneous _ require- 
ments add to demand. 


Seattle—Fabricators report a fair 
volume of seasonal tank and boiler 
jobs, less than 100 tons each. Sev- 
eral important projects are under 
consideration but not out for bids. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. is low 
for furnishing a 25,000-gallon steei 
water tank for Everett, Wash. 

San Francisco Bids have just 
been taken on 4200 tons for 50 to 
59-inch welded steel or reinforced 
concrete pipe for the metropolitan 
water district, Los Angeles. Awards 
aggregated 1028 tons, bringing the 
total for the year to 24,788 tons as 
compared with 16,480 tons for the 
corresponding period in 1939. 

Toronto, Ont.— While consump- 
tion of plates has reached a high 
level, most of immediate needs have 
been covered by orders placed sev- 
eral weeks ago. Canadian mills are 
booked almost solid on plates to 
the year-end and until production 
facilities have been enlarged im- 
ports from the States will continue 
heavy. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


60,000-barrel tank, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co. New 
Brunswick, N. J., to Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Co., Chicago. 

500,000-gallon tank, Stockton, 


220 ~=itons, 


165 tons, 






STEEL 

















tee 


Calif., to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


4500 to 5000 tons, tanks aggregating 
500,000 barrels, Richfield Oil Co., 
Seattle; revised specifications being 
prepared. 

250 tons, welded pipe, specification 
1363-E, Deer Creek dam, Utah; bids 
May 17. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 86 


Pittsburgh—Merchant bar de- 
mand is steady, bolstered by heavi- 
er export inquiries. Most foreign 
demand comes from Canada and 
South America. Cold-finished bar 
prices are firm although demand 
has dropped slightly, especially that 
from agricultural implement mak- 
ers. 

Chicago—Alloy and carbon bar 
needs are increasing. Normal do- 
mestic buying has been accelerated 
by increased forward coverage by 
equipment and farm machinery in- 
terests, with ordnance needs, both 
for this country and Britain, adding 
to current tonnage. 

Boston—Alloy steel bar buying 
continues active with some improve- 
ment noted. While machine tool 
builders are leading consumers, mis- 
cellaneous industrial demand is 
heavier. Deliveries show little im- 
provement. Hot-rolled merchant 
bars have shared to a less degree 
in the improvement, although some 
increase in demand is noted by sec- 
ondary distributors. 

New York— Commercial bar 
specifications are livelier and 
stronger. Foreign requirements 
loom much larger, and anticipated 
expansion in the United States de- 
fense program will stimulate bar 
tonnage substantially. Continued 
heavy orders for machine tools are 
reflected in current specifications, 
and some improvement is noted in 
demand from bolt and nut manu- 
facturers. Automobile accessory 
requirements are declining, but 
are likely to level off this summer 
at a higher level than was expected 
recently. 

Cleveland — Business is moder- 
ately heavier. Buyers still are 
ordering rather conservatively, 
however, there being little incen- 
tive to anticipate forward needs as 
extensively as was done last fall. 
Automotive requirements are de- 
clining. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Bars have 
shown little inclination to slacken 
and production is steady, probably 
85 per cent. Manufacturers of ag- 
ricultural implements continue to 
take considerable tonnage. 
Buffalo—Bar demand is slightly 
heavier, with larger tonnages being 
ordered for future delivery. Roll- 
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ing schedules showed little change 
last week, however, partly the re- 
sult of motor trouble at one plant. 
Tool and machinery makers and 
auto interests are leading outlets. 
Exports to Canada are markedly 
heavier than a year ago. 

Toronto, Ont.—Bar sales are hold- 
ing at a good level with mills re- 
porting additional booking for the 
current quarter. While new buyers 
are reasonably assured of deliver- 
ies under four weeks, increased de- 
mand during the past week or ten 
days may soon push delivery dates 
to six weeks or more. 
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Pipe 


Pipe Prices, Page 87 


Pittsburgh—Demand is_ increas- 
ing, bolstered by oil country and 
standard pipe requirements. Boil- 


er tubes have been moving fairly 
well, and releases of mechanical 
tubing on large orders have been 
good, although buying for immedi- 
ate needs still is prevalent. Job- 
bers’ and consumers’ stocks are 
normal, with those of the former 
in best condition. 

Chicago—Cast iron pipe sellers 


s COST CUTTING 
DOOR ADVANTAGES 


Evay plant should have 


Check these Kinnear door 
features. They show why in- 
dustry prefers Kinnear Roll- 
ing Doors. And Kinnear offers 
an extra feature—a complete 
nationwide door service. Kin- 
near door specialists will 
gladly assist you, your archi- 
tect, or your engineers—with- 
out obligation—in obtaining 
the most efficient doors for 
your specific needs. Also, 
trained Kinnear erection 
crews are always available, 
to insure proper installation 
and foolproof operation. In 
every way, you can rely on 
these famous interlocking 
steel-slat doors, originated 
by Kinnear, developed by 
Kinnear, and backed by Kin- 
near’s nationwide organiza- 
tion. Write for information| 
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note no improvement in private re- Mass., closing May 21. Merchant 
quirements, but WPA needs for steel pipe requirements for con- 
water systems and sewage treat- struct:on work loom slightly heav- 
ment and filtration plants continue ier, also wrought pipe. Tubing de- 
active. Some municipalities in this mand is also maintained, notably 
district also are making annual alloy and seamless. 
purchases, which usually amount Birmingham, Ala. Pipe has 
to several carloads each. failed to show anticipated improve- 
Boston—Cast iron pipe buying in ment, and operations are on a mod- 
small lots mounts gradually with erate basis. Inquiries have shown 
more blanket contracts placed, Mal- a slight upward tendency, but no 
den, Fitchburg and Worcester, Mass., business of moment is in sight. 
having placed limited tonnage, sev- Seattle—Little interest is evident 
eral foundries sharing the business. in this market and no sizable proj- 
Inquiry is led by 925 tons, West- ects are out for figures. Dealers 
over field, army air base, Chicopee, anticipate no active demand until 
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the late summer. Washington state 
highway bids May 28 involve 5735 
feet of galvanized water pipe. 

San Frarcisco — The largest cast 
iron pipe award so far this year has 
just been made by Los Angeles, 
1020 tons, of which American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. took 829 tons and Na- 
tional Cast Iron Pipe Co. 191 tons. 
Awards totaled 2023 tons and 
brought the year’s aggregate to 
13,713 tons, compared with 10,459 
tons for the same period a year ago. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


1020 tons, 6 and 8-inch pipe, Los 
Angeles; 829 tons of 6 and 8-inch, to 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., 191 tons of 6-inch to Na- 
tional Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

200 tons, water line extension, Green 
Bay, Wis., to James B. Clow & Sons 
Co., Chicago. 

158 tons, 6 and 12-inch, San Diego, 
Calif., to United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J. 

145 tons, 6 and §8-inch, Leominster, 
Mass., to R. D. Wood & Co., Florence, 
N. ‘J. 

130 tons, 6-inch universal, for Omak, 
Wash., to Marckman & Williams, 
Seattle. 

100 tons, 6-inch, Waltham, Mass., to 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., Everett, 
Mass. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


925 tons, 12 and 16-inch, Westover field, 
army air base, Chicopee, Mass.; bids 
May 21, to constructing quartermaster! 

225 tons, 6, 8 and 10-inch, Shirley, Mass.; 
taking bids. 

210 tons, 6-inch, cast iron, cement 
asbestos or steel pipe, Indian irriga- 
tion division, department of commerce, 
for delivery at Bishop, Inyo county, 
Calif; bids May 20. 

203 tons, 4 to 10-inch, Fresno, Calif.; 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., low. 

154 tons, water system, Stoddard, Wis.; 
Central Foundry Co., Chicago, low. 
153 tons, pipe line extension, Evanston, 

Ill.; bids May 20. 


» 
Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 87 


Boston—Incoming wire orders are 
more numerous and well diversified, 
including specialties. While most 
current volume is for relatively 
prompt shipment some buyers seek 
to place tonnage for third quarter 
delivery, but with little success. 
Both export and domestic demand 
for rods is increasing. 

New York—Wire buying is heav- 
ier, replacement orders appearing in 
greater volume from a broader range 
of consumers, with prompt delivery 
generally requested. Bookings are 
well above April and export in- 
quiry is heavy and increasing, notab- 
ly for rods. Production schedules in 
more finishing departments tend up- 
ward. 

Philadelphia — Nail prices have 


STEEL 














strengthened but only after most 
buyers had covered for their 60-day 
requirements. 

Birmingham, Ala. —- Demand for 
wire products has shown marked, 


though not phenomenal, 
ment during the past few 
Some restocking of such items as 
nails and fencing is in evidence. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 87 


improve: 


Buying by railroads continues 
moderate, activity including plac- 
ing 1185 cars by four’ roads. 


Though some fairly large car in- 
quiries have been figured they are 
slow to close. Most car repair pro- 
grams now under way were covered 
some months ago and much of the 
steel has been shipped or is under 
specification. 


Car Orders Placed 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific, seventy-five 70-ton covered 
hoppers, to Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Great Northern, 1000 box cars, to Pull- 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Also inquiring for additional 1000 box 
cars. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, fifty 
70-ton covered hoppers to Pullman 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Newburg & South Shore, 60 seventy-ton 
ore cars, to Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co. 


Car Orders Pending 


War department, fifty 10,000-gallon tank 
ears; bids June 6. 


Locomotives Pending 


Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, four to seven 
steam locomotives. 

Lourenco Marquis system, Portuguese 
East Africa, four 2-6-2 locomotives. 
Navy, one diesel-electric locomotive for 
Bremerton, Wash.; bids May 28. Also 
will take bids May 31 on one diesel- 
electric locomotive for unspecified de- 

livery. 


Buses Booked 


The a.cef. Motors Co., New York: 
Fifteen 36-passenger for Houston 
Electric Co., Houston, Tex.; seventeen 
37-passenger for Santa Fe Trail Trans- 
portation Co., Wichita, Kans.; eight 
27-passenger for Lafayette Street 
Railway Inc., Lafayette, Ind.; five 
35-passenger for Aronimink Trans- 
portation Co., Llanerch, Pa.;: two 36- 
passenger for Springfield Street Rail- 
way Co., Springfield, Mass.; two 25- 
passenger for Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway Co., Boston; one 32 
passenger for Kull Bus Co. Inc., 
Bayonne, N. J.; one 37-passenger for 
Norfolk Southern Bus Corp., Norfolk, 
Va.; one 37-passenger for Bowen 
Motor Coaches, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Udylite Corp., Detroit, maker of 
electroplating and polishing equip- 
ment and supplies, has moved its 
eastern district office from 30 East 
Forty-second street to 60 East Forty- 
second street, New York. A. B. 


Hoefer is eastern district manager. 
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Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 86 


Pittsburgh—Contracts and inqui- 
ries are fairly numerous but in- 
clude few large lots. New work 
has been bolstered by private jobs, 
many of which are industrial. Ton- 
nages pending are little changed. 
Prices are firm on mill material, 
and fabricated jobs have stiffened 
on better volume. Export market 
is active. 

Chicago 


Orders are steady al- 





though inquiries are improved. In- 
quiries for lots less than 100 tons 
are numerous, and substantial ton- 


nages are pending. Three state 
highway bridges in Wyoming will 
be bid May 23 for 770 tons. A ware- 
house for Sears, Roebuck & Co. is 
pending for 500 tons. 
Boston—-Bridge requirements at 
1600 tons are the heaviest so fat 
this year, new inquiry including 
217 tons for a three-span, 252-foot 
bridge at Bennington, Vt., closing 
May 24. Private industrial needs 
are also heavier, including addi 
tions at Pittsfield and Worcester, 
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Your pickling crates will definitely do a real job longer, if 
they’re made by Youngstown of Monel. Here’s why — Youngs- 
town engineers a pickling crate, tailors it to the needs of your 
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close contact with the steel industry makes the right crate a 
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this metal is stronger 
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chemicals and rough handling. Light-weight welded ‘“*Youngs- 
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in payloads in steel mills today. Shown here are tin mill pick- 


ling crates that weigh 1134 
pounds, yet safely carry 
loads of 3500 pounds each. 
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“Youngstown” crates to- 
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made of Monel, the metal 
on which you can depend. 
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Mass., the latter a forge shop, tak- 
ing 785 tons. Two brass companies 
at Waterbury, Conn., are expand- 
ing, contracts being placed for a 
tube mill and boiler house. 

New York—Award of 7000 tons 
for grade crossing’ eliminations, 
Brooklyn, is the last of the larger 
active pending tonnages. Addition- 
al sections for the Long Island 
railroad crossing, Brooklyn, will 
take better than 15,000 tons, part 
of which is expected up for bids 
soon. Several thousand tons also 
will be out soon for schools. More 
private industrial projects, mostly 
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shop additions, which have been 
held in abeyance, are again active. 

Buffalo—Due to a few large proj- 
ects structural tonnage to date is 
running considerably above a year 
ago, but the number of pending 
jobs is rather limited. 

Toronto, Ont.—Structural fabrica- 
tors report steady flow of new busi- 
ness. While no large awards were 
reported the past week, booking 


since the first of the year has been 
well ahead of that for the corre- 
sponding period of 1939, and fur- 
ther large orders are pending. 

L. ‘Romano Engineering 


Seattle 
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Co., Seattle, is low at $349,123 for 
construction of the state Kettle 
River bridge, involving 1632 tons of 


shapes. Award awaits bureau of 
roads approval. Bids are in to 
army quartermaster, San Francis- 


co, for the Fairbanks, Alaska, hang- 
ar, tonnage unstated. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


7000 tons, first two sections, Atlantic 
avenue grade crossing project, Long 
Island railroad, Brooklyn, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; Poirier & Mc- 
Lane Corp., New York, general con- 
tractor. 


900 tons, steel sheet piling, sewage plant, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; through Johnson, 

Drake & Piper Inc., New York. 


750 tons, public school 99, New York, 
to Harris Structural Steel Co., Plain- 
field, N. J.; Skolnick Construction Co., 
New York, general contractor. 


725 tons, swing bridge, Texas & New 
Orleans railroad, Baldwin, La., to 
Nashville Bridge Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


675 tons, bridge FAGM-341, Hinds coun- 
ty, Mississippi, to Virginia Bridge Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 

660 tons, relocation bridges, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe railway, Las 
Animas, Colo., for United States gov- 
ernment, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

630 tons, bridge, Caddoa, Colo., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

600 tons, shop building, Guide Lamp Co., 
Anderson, Ind., to Indiana Bridge Co., 
Muncie, Ind. 

580 tons, underpass, route 6, section 13, 
Denville, N. J., for state, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

580 tons, warehouse, for Obear-Nester 
Glass Co., East St. Louis, Ill., to Mis- 











sissippi Valley Structural Steel Co., 
Decatur, Ill. 
550 tons, bascule bridge, Ocean City, 


Md., for state, to Phoenix Bridge Co., 
Phoenixville, Pa. 

520 tons, buildings for naval air sta- 
tion, Midway Island, to Columbia Steel 
Co., San Francisco. 

505 tons, nine bridges, Hortense, Ga., 
to Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va. 

500 tons, bureau of reclamation, speci- 
fication No. 902, Estes Park, Colo., to 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Pueblo, 
Colo. 

500 tons, reconstruction grade elimina- 
tion, New York Central railroad, at 
Croton Falls, N. Y., state project, to 
Phoenix Bridge o., Phoenixville, 
N. Y.; through John Arborio Inc., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., contractor, at 
$171,267.50. 





Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended May 18 ...... 22,911 
Week ended May 11 ...... 32,341 
Week ended May 4 ........ 13,409 
aus week, 1980 ........... 11,337 
Weekly average, year, 1940. 17,749 
Weekly average, 1939 ...... 22,411 
Weekly average, April 10,851 
Total to date, 1939 ........ 450,684 
Total to date, 1940 ........ 354,977 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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490 tons, Bowery bay sewage disposal 
plant, New York, to Ingalls Iron 
Works, Birmingham, Ala., through 


Lane Engineering Co., New York. 

475 tons, state bridge over Sand creek, 
Denver, to Midwest Steel & Iron Works 
Co., Denver. 

468 tons, heating and seat plates, speci- 
fication 907, Grand-Coulee dam, Wash., 
to Schmitt Steel Co., Portland, Oreg. 

450 tons, tunnel supports, Continental 
divide tunnel, near Estes, Colo., sta- 
tion 618.39 to 698.39, to Commercial 
Shearing & Stamping Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

435 tons, store 
Bros., Richmond, 
Structural Steel Co., 


building, Thalheimer 
Va., to Richmond 
Richmond. 


435 tons, storage building, for Union 
Potash & Chemical Co., Carlsbad, N. 
Mex., to Patterson Steel Co., Tulsa, 
Okla. 

400 tons, conveyor supports, for Public 


Service Electric & Gas Co., Burlington, 
N. J., to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

360 tons, Union Pacific 
and Los Angeles river improvement, 
Los Angeles, for United States gov- 
ernment, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

310 tons, boiler house addition, Scovill 
Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., to Berlin 
Construction Co., Berlin, Conn. 

300 tons, outpatient building, New York, 
to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; M. Shapiro & Sons Co., 
New York, general contractor, 

285 tons, bridge FAS-428, McCreary 
county, Kentucky, to Nashville Bridge 


railroad bridge 


Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
250 tons, highway bridge, project 678, 
Moneta, Va.. to Virginia Bridge Co., 


Roanoke, Va. 

240 tons, building, Continental Can Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., to Trojan Steel Co. 
228 tons, state highway viaduct, Clark, 
Neb., to St. Joseph Structural Steel 

Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

210 tons, addition to furnace building, 
for Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, O., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

180 tons, 
buildings, 


extraction and _ preparation 
for Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., 
Louisville, Ky., to International Steel 
Co., Evansville, Ind. 

170 tons, nine-story addition, 
at 55 Maiden Lane, New 
American Bridge’  Co., 
through Thompson-Starrett 
York, 

170 tons, 


building 
York, to 
Pittsburgh, 
Co., New 
bridge, 


state Harristown, II1., 


to Mississippi Valley Structural Steel 
Co., Decatur, Il. 
170 tons, bridge, Jennings road, Cleve- 


land, for Cuyahoga county, 
Burger Iron Works, Akron, O. 
155 tons, bridge 5337, Rice county, Min- 


Ohio, to 


nesota, to Lakeside Bridge & Steel 
Co., Milwaukee. 

155 tons, box shop, for Hazel Atlas 
Glass Co., Lancaster, N. Y., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

150 tons, Metal & Thermit Corp. build- 


ing, Chicago, to Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son Inc., Chicago, 

150 tons, state bridge, Blissfield, Mich., 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 
140 tons, tube rolling mill, for Ameri- 
can Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., to 
Bethlehem Steel] Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
140 tons, girls’ industrial school, Oregon, 
Wis., for state, to Theodore Kupfer 
Foundry & Iron Works Inc., Madi- 

son, Wis. 

130 tons, apartment house, for Ghirardelli 
Apartments, San Francisco, to Western 
Iron Works, San Francisco. 

125 tons, state bridge SAP-72, 
Springs, S. Dak., to Bethlehem 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Hot 
Steel 
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120 tons, extension to preheating build- 
ing 122, for Aluminum Co. of America, 
Massena, N. Y., to Lackawanna Steel 
Construction Corp., Buffalo. 

115 tons, building, Alcogravure division, 
Publications Corp., Chicago, to Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago. 

110 tons, bridge, Chippewa county, Wis- 
consin, to Wausaw Iron Works, Wau- 
saw, Wis. 

105 tons, telephone building, Troy, N. Y., 
to James McKinney & Son, Albany, 
1 ae 

100 tons, bridges, McChord Field, McNeil 
Island prison, Washington state, and 
miscellaneous, to Standard Steel Fab- 
ricating Boiler Works, Inc., Seattle. 

100 tons, building, coast guard, Rock- 





MODEL “12 CONSTRUCTION 
FOLLOWS PRIZE WINNING 
MODEL “22” DESIGN. 


Model ‘'12”’ gives you tangible 
savings through quality prints 
—fast—at low cost. ere are 
five outstanding features: 


1. SLIDING CONTACT 
which permits the greatest 
possible light utilization. 

2. PATENTED LAMP CIRCUIT 
; . which permits lamps to 
burn steadily 45 minutes with- 
out breaking the arc and re- 
sume instantaneously. 

3. LONG HORIZONTAL WATER 
WASH . . which allows the 
paper to expand normally 
without tension wrinkles. 

4. QUICK CHANGE CHEMICAL 
APPLICATOR .. . which pro- 
vides a 30 second change-over 
from Blue Prints to Negatives, 


When 


Judges 
design, 


your 
ment. 


*The five Judges for the 1939 Product Design Contest sponsored 
by Electrical Manufacturing Magazine—names upon request. 


THE C. F: PEASE COMPANY 


2688 West Irving Park Road 


5.5DRYING DRUMS... 
thoroughly dry and calendar 
the prints to a flatness never 
before achieved. 


Blue 


Chicago, Illinois Pease Blue 


away Point, N. Y., to Bethlehem Fab- 
ricators Inec., Bethlehem, Pa.; Egan 
2efractory Co., New York, general 


contractor. 

100 tons, radio transmitting station and 
boat house, Kanoehe, T. H., to Her- 
rick Iron Works, Oakland, Calif. 
shapes and bars, 

Albrook field, Pan- 
Steel Co., Youngs- 

Construction Co 

contractor. 


100 tons or more, 
civilian quarters, 
ama, to Truscon 
town. O.; Grebmar 
Inc., Panama, general 


Shape Contracts Pending 


1632 tons (also 88 tons reinforcing) 
Kettle River bridge, Washington state; 





or vice versa, and saves chem- 
ical. 


which 


consider these 


features and realize that Model 
“*12"" produces 
prints at 12 feet per minute, you 
will understand why the “*five 
chose 
and 
streamlined Pease Continuous 
Blue Printing Machines pro- 
vide the most modern repro- 
duction method, 
greatest single factor in achiev- 
ing economy and efficiency in 
Printing 


high quality 
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as well as the 


Depart- 
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L. Romano Engineering Co., Seattle, rado, for state; bids May 27. 

low. 500 tons, warehouse, Sears, Roebuck & 
1400 tons, building additions, Pratt & Co., Chicago. 

Whitney division, Niles-Bement-Pond 450 tons, extension to tank building 14, 

Co., Hartford, Conn. for General Electric Co., Pittsfieia, 
1300 tons, grade crossing eliminations, Mass. 

North Adams, Mass., for state 1450 tons, including 270 tons sheet piling, 
900 tons, bridge over Pajaro river, Chit- improvement Los Angeles river chan- 

tenden, Calif., for Southern Pacific nel between Balboa boulevard and 

Co, White Oak avenue, Los Angeles; bids 
770 tons, three state highway bridges, June 13. 

Wyoming; bids May 23. 122 tons, including 65 tons sheet piling, 





Sand Creek bridge, Adams county, 
Colorado, for state; bids opened. 





627 tons, including 362 tons bearing 
piles and 165 tons sheet piling, La 













Brea dam, Orange county, Calif.; bids 400 tons, state bridge over Big Wheeling 
deferred to June 5. creek, Elm Grove, W. Va. 
600 tons, state highway bridge, Radcliff. 355 tons, floating bulkhead gates, Parke 
Colo.; bids May 23. dam, Earp, Calif.; American Bridge 
595 tons, bridge in Eagle county, Colo- Co., Pittsburgh, low. 
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5 Whether you need gears that weigh thousands of pounds 






like the one illustrated above or any size down to a few ounces, 





you will find that Horsburgh & Scott quality speaks louder 






than words. It's performance... not promises that wins re- 





orders for Horsburgh & Scott gears. With a complete line of 






all types and sizes... here’s one source for all gears and 






gear products. 









Your Company Letterhead Brings a Complete 448-Page Catalog 
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335 tons, forge shop, Wyman-Gordon Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

310 tons, cell block, state prison, Auburn, 
N. Y.; bids May 23, Albany. 

300 tons, ice rink, Berkeley, Calif.; bids 
soon. 

260 tons, grade separation bridge, Dear- 
born, Mich., for state. 

260 tons, state bridge over Shetucket 
river, Sprague, Conn. 

250 tons, fabricated structural units, 
sliding and rolling gates, schedule 
4027, Panama Canal; bids opened. 

225 tons, state highway bridge, Oglesby, 
Ill.; Mississippi Valley Structural Steel 
Co., Decatur, Ill., low bidder. 

220 tons, beef house, Armour & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

217 tons, 3-span 252-foot bridge, Ben- 
nington, Vt.; bids May 24, H. E. Sar- 
gent, commissioner of highways, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

195 tons, I-beam bridge, Schuylkill coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania; bids to state high- 
way department, Harrisburg, Pa., May 
24. 

180 tons, outlet tunnel, Kanapolis dam, 
Kansas City, Mo., for United States 
war department. 

160 tons, state bridge, Ashtabula, O. 

140 tons, office building, for Beverwyck 
Breweries Inc., Albany, N. Y. 

140 tons, beef house, section 90, for 
Armour & Co., Kansas City, Kans. 

130 tons, state bridge 1574, Spencer, 
W. Va. 

130 tons, warehouse, for Street Con- 
struction Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

120 tons, garage, for Shell Oii Co., Wal- 
tham, Mass. 

110 tons, building, for National City 
bank, New York. 

110 tons, warehouse, for Grumman Air- 
craft Engineering Corp., Bethpage, 
he So 

105 tons, including steel bearing piles, 
bridge, Eliot, Me.; bids May 29 
Augusta, Me. 

100 tons, state highway bridge, Ross- 
ville, Ill.; Milwaukee Bridge Co., Mil- 
waukee, low. 

Unstated, army air base hangar, Fair- 
banks, Alaska; bids in at San Fran- 
cisco, 

Unstated, memorial trade school, 

Yakima, Wash.; bids to J. W. Maloney, 

architect, May 20. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 87 


Chicago — Pending business _in- 
volves mostly private construction. 
Jobs generally are small, but total 
tonnage is heavy. There was little 
change in volume the past week, 
however. Firmer tendency is noted 
in billet steel bar prices. 

Boston—Inquiry is slightly heavi- 
er with 350 tons for a bridge, North 
Adams, Mass., included in more ac- 
tive public work. Several hundred 
tons for a Fall River, Mass., hous- 
ing project are being estimated. 
Awards, however, are mostly for 
smali lots with prices somewhat 
steadier. 

New York — Awards of reinforc- 
ing steel are heavier, led by 2000 
tons for two grade crossing sec- 
tions in Brooklyn, N. Y. Bridges 
and highways in Connecticut ac- 
count for 760 tons and pending 
mesh requirements for New York 
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state are large. Inquiry is light 
and unplaced tonnage is smaller 
following recent heavy closings. 


Widely spread export inquiry for 
reinforcing bars is active, including 
South America and Ireland and a 
substantial tonnage has_ been 
shipped to Palestine. 


Seattle—Demand continues below 
normal but several contracts will be 
placed soon, including 750 tons for 
the Spokane postoffice addition and 
493 tons for the Mill Creek flood 
control project, near Walla Walla, 
Wash., bids in. Business awarded 
includes 180 tons, including 15 tons 
shapes, for the navy air base, 
Tongue Point, Oreg., to Poole & Mc- 
Gonigle, Portland, and 100 tons of 
bars and mesh for the concrete 
water line at Cle Elum, Wash. 

San Francisco — While reinforc- 
ing bar sales are not large more 
than 29,000 tons is pending. Book- 
ings totaled only 1398 tons and 
brought the aggregate for the year 
to 56,382 tons, compared with 71,037 
tons for the same period la:t year. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 

2000 tons, contract No. 2, Long Island 
Railway subway, sections 1 and 2, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Truscon Steel Co., 


Youngstown, O.; through Poirer & 
McLane, contractors. 

1200 tons, grade crossing eliminations, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
railroad, Syracuse, N. Y., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Elm- 
hurst Contracting Co., New York, 
general contractor. 

800 tons, Winton-Terrace housing, Cin- 
cinnati, to Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati; 
James McHugh contractor. 


740 tons, Clearwater reservoir, Piedmont, 


Mo., to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

580 tons, Nimrod dam, United States 
engineer, Ola, Ark., to Sheffield Steel 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo.; Russ Mitchell 
Inc., contractor. 


500 tons, Rainbow bridge, Niagara Falls, 


N. Y., contract No. 1-A and contract 
No. i-4, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; McLain Construction Co., 
contractor. 

450 tons, Vannegut Hardware Co., In- 
dianapolis, to Laclede Steel Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

450 tons, Missouri Pacific overpass, St. 


Louis, to Laclede Steel Co., St. 
G. L. Tarlton Inc., contractor. 


Louis; 
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work, Yolo county, 


200 tons, highway project FA 





-201, Green 


Calif., for state, to Kyle & Co., Fresno, up county, to Pollak Steel Co., Cin- 

Calif. cinnati; Codell Construction Co., con- 
410 tons, mesh and 0bars, highway tractor. 

projects, Stratfield and Trumbull, 181 tons, store building, Sears, Roebuck 

Conn., to Concrete Steel Co., New & Co., Milwaukee, to Joseph T. Ryer 

York, through Osborne & Burns, con- son & Son Inc., Chicago. 

tractors. 180 tons (inciuding 15 tons shapes), navy 
350 tons, housing project, New Bedford, air base Tongue Point, Oreg., to Poole 

Mass., to Northern Steel Co., Boston & McGonigle, Portland; Western Con- 
350 tons, mesh, grade crossing elimina- struction Co., Seattle, general con- 

tion, Delaware, Lackawanna & West- tractor. 

ern railroad, Syracuse, N. Y., to Trus- 175 tons, plant, Armstrong Rubber Co., 


con Steel Co., Youngstown, 8 West Haven, Conn., to Bethlehem Steel 
through Elmhurst Contracting Co., Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Edwin Moss & 
New York. Son, general contractors. 

225 tons, highway project, Fairfield, 175 tons, viaduct, New York Central 
Conn., to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- railroad, Eleventh avenue, New York 
town, O.; through Silliman & Godfrey to Carroll & McCready Co. Inc., Brook- 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. lyn, N. Y.; through Duffy Construction 


is 1& PROFIT FACTOR 


ruaxces WHEELABRATOR 


FOR speed - cleaning the 
WHEELABRATOR  has_ no 
equal. At least 90% of the work 


being cleaned in this equipment 
is handled in from 5 to 15 minutes 
(including loading and unload- 
ing)—and this includes products 
that ordinarily require two to 
five times as long to clean by 
other methods. 


But profits do not stop with the 
cleaning function. For example: 
WHEELABRATED products, be- 
ing perfectly free of sand and 
scale, are much easier to grind 

Tools cut only 
therefore they last 


and machine. 
virgin metal, 
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perfections are thoroughly 
Burrs are whisked 


And 
if it is necessary to take a Rock- 


‘‘washed out”’ 
off at the time of cleaning 


well or Brinell reading you can 
be sure of an accurate test be- 
cause the surface is free of sand 


and scale. 


These are the extra profits you 
retain if WHEELABRATED prod- 
ucts are used in your own plant— 
and if they are sold outside you 
are equipped with cost-saving 
selling information that will help 
to hold present customers and to 


acquire new ones. 


Write for details on other 


Tons longer and require less frequent WHEELABRATOR profit-making 
Week ended May | A ee 10,647 grinding. Inspection is easier advantages—also, be sure to ask 
Week ended May 11 ...... 7.945 and more accurate because seams, for WHEELABRATOR Catalog 
Week ended May 4 7859 surface defects, and other im- No. 212. 
This week, 1939 ........... 10,940 
Weekly average, year, 1940. 8,193 & 
Weekly average, 1939 ..... 9,197 Pe wopens OF AEs | 
Weekly average, April ..... 9,875 nae yieMENT S| 
Total to date, 1939 ........ 211,749 
Total to date, 1940 ........ 1 5 

Meteora, ais. crea cues dinteee FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT CO. 302,085)" 55. 
: AFECO oF 5 € 6 Rs |W ee BEAR ea a a Cr F288 8 
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Co., New York, contractor. Mass., to Concrete Steel Co., Boston. 

i50 tons, 125 South Wabash garage, Chi- 100 tons, flood protection construction, 
cago, to Ceco Steel Products Corp., Sioux City, Iowa, to Sheffield Steel 
Cicero, Ill. Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 

148 tons, bureau Bo gy ena og 100 tons, breakwater, Michigan City, 
tion 32,796-A, New Kirk, N. Mex., to Ind., to O. J. Dean Co., Chicago. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Pueblo, 

Colo 100 tons (including wire mesh), rein- 


115 tons, bridge, Willington, Conn., to forced concrete water pipe line, Cle 
Elum, Wash., to unstated interest. 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 


through D. V. Frione Co., New Haven, 100 tons, highway bridge, Grady county, 

Conn Illinois, to Sheffield Steel Corp., Kan- 
110 tons, city of Rutland, Vt.., to Trus- sas City, Mo. 

con Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 100 tons, Blackwater dam, Swett’s Mills, 
105 tons, public school building, Sand- N. H., U. S. engineer flood control 

oval, Ill, to Laclede Steel Co., St. project, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 

Louis lehem, Pa.; A. S. Wikstrom, Bound 
iO5 tons, apartment building, Wellesley, Brook, N. J., general contractor. 








Precision manufactured to exacting Garlock 
standards, the KLOZURE Oil Seal has 
three distinctive advantages for superior 
oil seal service: 


Dense—The KLOZURE sealing ring resists 
penetration of oil and water at high or low 
temperatures. 

Resilient—Unusually resilient because it 
is not leather, felt or cork, but is made of 
an exclusive Garlock compound, The 
KLOZURE Oil Seal reduces friction and 
wear to a minimum. 


Tough—The KLOZURE Oil Seal is tough 
and durable—stands up under the most 
severe conditions. 


——— 


Write for Catalog! 


METRIC O.D.’S 


To provide an oil seal that fits into the same 
housing bore that receives ball and_ roller 
bearings made to Metric O.D.’s, Garlock now 
manufactures a line of KLOZURES with 
Metric O.D.’s. Saves machining and tooling 
costs: also cuts down installation time. Write 
for further details. 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 
PALMYRA, NEW YORK 





PATENTED 


In Canada: The Garlock Packing Company of 
Canada Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
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Reinforcing Steel Pending 


2500 tons, Goldblatt Bros. store, Chicago. 

2000 to 3000 tons, general storehouse, 
naval air base, Alameda, Calif., speci- 
fication 9686; bids May 22. 

2000 tons, four storehouses, naval sup- 
ply depot, Oakland, Calif.; bids June 5. 

1000 tons, marginal wharf, naval supply 
depot, Oakland, Calif.; bids June 5. 

950 tons, housing project, Jersey City, 
N. J.; J. Weinstein & Rubin Co., low. 

750 tons, addition to Spokane, Wash., 
postoffice; James Leck Co., Minneapo- 
lis, low. 

700 tons, Calvert Distilling Co. plant, 
Relay, Md. 

650 tons, Charles street housing, Detroit. 

493 tons, Mill Creek dam, near Walla 
Walla, Wash.; Parker-Schram Co., 
Couch building, Portland, Oreg., low 
on general contract, with Eaton & 
Smith, 715 Ocean avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, at $905,570. 

362 tons, East Fullerton creek dam, 
Orange county, California; general 
contract to Chas. U. Heuser, 816 Allen 
avenue, Glendale, Calif., at $234,900. 

350 tons, steel truss and stringer bridge 
and approaches, Hoosic river and over 
Boston & Maine railroad tracks, North 
Adams, Mass.; bids May 21, to state 
department of public works, Boston. 

300 tons, Sears, Roebuck & Co. store, 
Cleveland. 

300 tons, cell blocks, state prison, Green- 
haven, N. Y. 

260 tons, two bridges over Los Angeles 
river, Los Angeles, for United States 
engineer office; bids June 13. 

260 tons, navy yard shipway, Philadel- 
phia, 

232 tons, highway project FAS-329, Hick- 
man-Fulton counties, Kentucky. 

200 tons, procurement division treasury 
department, New Haven, Conn. 

158 tons, wire mesh, metropolitan water 
district, Los Angeles, specification 332; 
bids May 21. 

130 tons, two concrete girder bridges, 
Chelan county, Wash., and other state 
highway projects; bids at Olympia, 
May 28. 

110 tons, cell block, state prison, Auburn, 
N. Y.; bids May 23, Albany. 

100 tons, hospital huilding, Kings 
county, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page %8 


Pittsburgh—Market is quiet al- 
though inquiries from domestic and 
export buyers have been active and 
production has increased. Active 
stacks are being pushed to the 
limit. Consumer stocks are iow and 
further buying is expected. Prices 
are steady and it is believed new 
buying of any consequence will be 
on the $23 basis. 

Chicago — Buying continues’ to 
show moderate improvement, al- 
though a major movement is not be- 
lieved under way yet. Shipments 
hold fairly closely to recent levels, 
with no definite change reported 
for the first 15 days of May as com- 
pared with a like April period. By- 
product foundry coke shipments also 
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hold to recent levels but show some 
signs of early improvement. 

Boston—Pig iron shipments are 
the best since early in the year, 
but mostly against commitments. 
Buying is light, mostly spot lots for 
prompt delivery. Scattered _in- 
crease in foundry melt, notably in 
southern New England, tends to 
boost consumption, and while mosi 
larger users continue to draw sub- 
stantially on stocks, specifications 
against orders are gaining. 

New York—Pig iron has a strong 
undertone despite disruption of the 
export market and the slow in- 
crease in domestic meit. Specifica- 
tions from machine tool builders 
lead domestic business, with slight- 
ly higher tonnages fiom soil pipe 
makers. General jobhizg demand 
shows little gain. Recent strong 
upturn in domestic ingot production 
is having a salutary influence, with 
the growing opinion that war will 
increase export buying. 

Buffalo—Shipments are up slight- 
ly to about the first quarter aver- 
age, following a slight tapering in 
business during April. Numerous 
foundries out of the market the past 
month or so again are placing busi- 
ness, although as yet there is little 
forward buying. Pig iron produc- 
tion holds at 64 rer cent of ca- 
pacity. 

Philadelphia—Pig iron shows a 
firmer undertone, reflecting in part 
sharp advances in scrap, possibility 
of an upturn in foreign demand and 
slightly improved domestic specifi- 
cations. 

Cincinnati—Shipments are steady, 
but commitments of most melters 
preclude any great activity in new 
purchasing. On some_ specialties 
and machine tools the foundry melt 
retains vigor, but a tapering ap- 


pears at jobbing plants. Demand 
for by-product foundry coke is 
likewise spotty. Pig iron prices 


are steady. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Pig iron de- 
mand is encouraging. Little stock- 
ing is evident, in contrast to con- 
siderable accumulation a few weeks 
ago. 

Toronto, Ont.—Merchant pig iron 
sales show improvement as the melt 
is being increased to provide for 
war needs. Most new business is 
for spot delivery, in lots of 50 to 
200 tons, with some larger tonnages 
appearing. Foundry iron is moving 
at about 1800 tons weekly to On- 
tario melters, with malleable show- 
ing about 600 tons on new order 
account. Basic has minor call of 
about 200 tons weekly. 

Formica Insulation Co., Cincin- 
nati, has begun erection of a two- 
story addition to its plant, contain- 
ing 30,000 square feet of floor space. 
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Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 90 
Pittsburgh — The upward spiral 
continues, led by open hearth 


grades, which are up 50 cents to 
$2 per ton. Nearly all the strength 
has evolved from. brokers since 
actual mill buying has been small. 
Bonafide offers have been made by 
mills but rejected because of low 
prices. Demand continues good for 
low phos grades and for railroad 
specialties. Supplies of nearly all 
awaiting 


materials have dried up, 


MAINTENANCE COSTS! 
REFRACTORY CONCRETE! 


a leveling off period. This is ex- 
pected by some observers when the 
list reaches $20, although there is 
no indication that material will be 
much more plentiful at that figure. 

Cleveland—Scrap continues to 
gather strength, with advances of 
50 cents to $1 per ton as dealers 
bid for grades that show scarcity. 
Some consumer buying is being 
done but this has not become gen- 
eral. 

Chicago—No. 1 steel advanced $1 
the past week, influenced principally 
by higher prices in dealer-broker 
trading. No significant mill pur- 








Ease of construction... materially reduced maintenance 


costs ...and low-cost insulation feature this modern 
billet cooling pit built with Refractory Concrete. 


HE Refractory Concrete provides 
smooth walls and bottom—without 
masonry joints. Monolithic construc- 
tion makes it easy to build in the verti- 
cal guard rails seen in the picture. 
One-piece, cast-in-place Refractory 
Insulating Concrete forms the cover 
lining which holds heat and maintains 
slow cooling conditions. The light 
weight of this lining makes the cover 
easier to handle. Its monolithic strength 
stands up under jerking and slamming. 
You can easily use Refractory Con- 


crete in your plant. Mix LUMNITE— 
a cold-setting, heat-resistant binder 
with suitable aggregate and water. Se- 
lect the aggregate according to require- 
ments for temperature, insulation and 
wear. You can get LUMNITE from 
building supply dealers in all parts of 
the country. 

Send today for a new booklet on Re- 
fractory Concrete. Write Atlas Lumnite 
Cement Co. (United States Steel Corpo- 
ration Subsidiary), Dept. S2, Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 


MNITE -or REFRACTORY CONCRETE 
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chases have been confirmed, but buy- 
ing is expected shortly. The mar- 
ket derives considerable strength 
from gains in steelmaking. A num- 
ber of other grades also have risen 
sharply. 

Boston—-With demand for iron 
and steel scrap slightly more active, 
prices on several grades for eastern 
Pennsylvania and New England 
shipments are stronger. Bushel- 
ing in some instances brings $9.50, 
shipping point, while shafting, 
chemical borings, machine’ shop 
turnings, No. 2 cast and stove plate 
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are up 25 to 50 cents a ton. Heavy 
melting steel grades for district de- 
livery are also stronger. No. 1 
machinery cast is moving in better 
volume at $17.50 to $18.50 delivered, 
depending on freight. Export prices 
are unchanged, with buying spotty. 

New York Heavy melting steel 
grades have been advanced 50 cents 
per ton for export, barge delivery, 
while No. 2 cast and stove plate 
are also stronger for shipment 
abroad. Domestic prices have a 
stronger tone and quotations for 
heavy breakable cast, grate bars and 








DAMASCUS 


Manganese and Alloy Steel 
CASTINGS 


FROM % 


1906 
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YU 





TO 1000 POUNDS 


1940 








Produced in our modernly equipped found- 
ry from electric furnace steel and _ heat- 


treated in automatically controlled gas- 


fired furnaces. 


Weare in position to manufacture special- 


ties made of manganese and alloy steel 


castings and invite concerns to write us 


about their requirements. 


A MASCUS STEELCASTING Co. 


New Brighton, Pa. 
(Pittsburgh Districh) 














shafting are higher. Steel mill con- 
sumers show more interest and in 
some instances seek to cover for 
60 days. Sellers are reluctant to 
protect melters at current price, 
feeling the market will make fur- 
ther advances. Italy has bought 
a round tonnage, estimated at close 
to 200,000 tons. 

Philadelphia—Italy has placed a 
substantial tonnage of No. 1 and 
No. 2 heavy melting steel for de- 
livery over the next several months. 
Prices are on a sliding scale to be 
adjusted monthly. Meanwhile the 
domestic market is strong. No. 1 
steel has brought $17.50, delivered, 
in several instances and, according 
to reliable report, as high as $18 
from one consumer. The Reading 
recently sold some high grade rail- 
road steel at $18. Undertone is 
strong. 

Buffalo—Scrap prices have _in- 
creased further, with No. 1 steel up 
50 cents for the week. Dealers re- 
port little material available at the 
higher level. Sentiment is bullish 
but has been restrained slightly by 
curtailment in district steelmaking. 
Another boatload of scrap arrived 
last week carrying about 5000 tons, 
the sixth shipment via water of this 
size so far this year. 

Detroit War bullishness con- 
tinues in scrap trading and prices 
are up again 50 cents a ton on the 
average, marking increases of $1 
to $2 per ton in the past week or 
ten days. Mounting steelmaking 
rate and receipt of substantial war 
orders combine to move scrap prices 
steadily higher, many steelmakers 
finding inventories low and being 
forced into purchases. 

Cincinnati Prices on heavy 
melting steel and some other grades 
have been advanced 25 cents for the 
third consecutive week, with dealers 
attempting to increase inventories. 
Large buyers are inactive, subsist- 
ing on stocks and occasional small- 
lot purchases. Foundry scrap needs 
are lighter. 

St. Louis—Market is stronger al- 
though prices are steady. Inven- 
tories are ample, but strengthening 
factors are higher prices in Other 
markets and the feeling that ex- 
pected increased output of finished 
goods will increase scrap demand. 
Malleable is especially strong as a 
scarcity of these grades is reported 
in Indiana and Ohio markets. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Better de- 
mand for heavy melting steel is not- 
ed by local dealers. Republic is 
buying some No. 1, and stove foun- 
dries are taking a large tonnage, 
comparatively, of cast. No change 
from the $15 quotation on No. 1 
heavy melting, however, is reported. 

Seattle—The market was further 
unsettled last week by develop: 
ments in Europe, withdrawal of ad- 
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ditional foreign tonnage aggravat- 
ing the scarcity of ocean space. 
Japan continues to buy in small 
lots but exporters are unable to 
guarantee prompt deliveries. Do- 
mestic sales are slow as rolling 
mills are not buying and other 
buyers show little interest. Deal- 
ers hesitate to quote prices but as 
a whole the situation may be con- 
sidered weaker than a month ago. 

Toronto, Ont.—Little change is 
reported in iron and steel scrap. 
Supplies of cast scrap and stove 
plate are sufficient to meet current 
demands. New offerings to dealers 
have: increased, but demand also is 
gaining, and some dealers are im- 
porting cast grades from United 
States border cities to fill immediate 
orders. Prices are firm with indica- 
tions of early advances in some 
materials. 

San Francisco No change in 
price is noted and as far as can be 
ascertained no new orders for ex- 
port have been placed. Movement 
of scrap from outlying districts is 
practically at a standstill. Scarcity 
of bottoms and higher prevailing 
freight rates appear to be reason; 
why scrap is not being sold to Japan. 
No. 1 heavy melting steel holds at 
$11.50 to $12.00 a net ton, f.0.b. cars 
metropolitan districts of Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, with No. 
2 quoted at $10.50 to $11.00. Turn- 
ings and borings continue unchanged 
at $5.00 to $5.50 and compressed 
sheets $9.00 to $9.50. Dealers’ buy- 
ing prices continue unchanged at 
$8.50 to $9.00 for No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 89 


London (By Cable) New de- 
velopments in the war situation will 
tend further to intensify British out- 
put of steel and iron and will inter- 
fere seriously with deliveries of 
semifinished steel from the Con- 
tinent. The situation in pig iron 
and iron ore at the moment is satis- 
factory but supply of steel for com- 
mercial users is tight and exports 
are severely restricted except in tin 
plate. 

No reports from Belgium are 
available at the moment, and Lux- 
emburg is now in German control. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 89 


Chicago—-Sales continue unusual- 
ly steady. May is expected to du- 
Plicate the April volume. Demand 
is widely diversified, with all prod- 
ucts active. 

Philadelphia——-Warehouse business 
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in May is up about 14 per cent from 
April on dollar basis and about on 
a parity with March. Prices are 


steady. 
Buffalo Business shows little 
change from the April average. 


While lagging behind the recovery 
in mill shipments, warehouse trad? 
is considered good. 

Cincinnati Volume this month 
will be virtually unchanged, at the 
present rate, from that moved in 


April. Prices are firm and_ un- 
changed. 
Seattle—Jobbers report a good 


fT 


sheets, light 
structurals, plates and bars. How 
ever, the market is unsatisfactory 
as it is on leading items that cut 
prices prevail anc profits are re 
duced accordingly. 


seasonal volume ol 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Vage 4&7 


New York—Specifications are in 
creasing slightly, due primarily to 
increased building and _ construc 
tion requirements A sharp in 
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DEEP DRAWN SHAPES AND SHELLS 


CONDENSER SHELLS 


Hackney design and manufacturing facilities 
have enabled manufacturers in many industries 


to effect product improvements and at the same 


time to reduce their costs. 


For example, condenser shells are among the 
Hackney products used by the refrigeration in- 
dustry. Made in sets to close tolerances, they re- 
quire but one circumferential weld. The offset 
portion of one shell makes assembly easy and 
affords a back-up strip to aid in welding. The 
interior surfaces of Hackney condenser shells 
are smooth, free of scale. And the use of these 


lighter weight, seamless shells makes a neater, 


better looking unit. 


Whatever industry you are in, you can take 
advantage of the more than 35 years’ experience 
behind Hackney engineering and manufactur- 
ing. If your needs include deep drawn shapes 
and shells, let Hackney engineers co-operate 
with you in developing improvements and re- 


ducing costs. There is no obligation—write for 


details. 








PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


4387. Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg., New York 688 Roosevelt Bldg., Los Angeles 


208 S. La Salle Street, Room 1511, Chicago 1461 So. 66th Street, Milwaukee 
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January In May 


® Last August we rather face- 
tiously ribbed Jay O. Lashar, 
adv. mgr., American Chain & 
Cable Co., for coming out flat 
footed to predict one of the 
severest winters on record. Be- 
ing in the auto chain business 
(among other things), Mr. 
Lashar probes the idiosyncracies 
of the weather as sort of a busi 
ness hobby. He figured out 
something about the ocean being 
cold last summer around New 
York and combining this with 
a protracted dry spell, warned 
that gas and coal bills this win- 
ter were doomed to go sky high. 
We've swallowed every word we 
wrote last August, and this morn- 
ing in the merry, merry month of 
May we again shivered our way 
down to that damned grinning 
coal eater and fed it the last few 
lumps in the bin. Please, Mr. 
Lashar—please! 


A Bald Lie? 


@ Jim Powell, Chicago editor of 
Sree. (and famous collector of 
jitterbug records), has taken 
quite a beatimz since a_ recent 
testimonial adv. by Thomas 
Hair Specialists appeared in news- 
papers throughout the country. 
It was a “before and after” shot 
cf one James Powell’s noggin 
and despite vehement denials 
from the windy city, there is 
much talk here in the home of- 


fice. Tsk, tsk. 


Still Going Strong 


@ And from Sreev’s able De- 
troit editor, A. H. Allen, comes 
a note that this week’s Mirrors of 
Motordom is his 177th consecu- 
tive installment and something 
like the 625th since its original 
appearance in July of 1927. 
Sree, jumped the field by sev- 
eral years back in those days and 
the first edition tossed aside all 
the current rumors of the time, 
and announced that the new 
Model A Ford would be a four- 
cylinder, standard gear shitt at 
a reasonably low price. Since 
then, every week Mirrors of Mo- 
tordom has continued to have a 
remarkable batting average and 





today is probably the most widely 
read feature of any industrial 
magazine in the country. Close 
to a million words have gone into 
Mirrors, and according to the 
office statisticians, these would, if 
placed end to end, reach from 
Vladivostok to Maurice-Gustave 
Gamelin and back again. 


Match Problem 


ME. D. Lucas, Jr., Sreev’s 
recent poet laureate, comes 
out of his Indian Run Farm 
hiding to reveal his con- 
nection with the world’s larg- 
est plate mill at Coatesville, Pa. 
And for the class he presents a 
little match problem with a very 
tricky solution. Seven matches 
are used to form the following 
unequal equation. 


vet = 


The problem is to make the 
equation balance by moving just 
one match. In the meantime 
we have had to flunk the whole 
class fer missing out on_ last 
week’s rung and ladder puzzler, 
which was really quite easy. 


Air Data 


B With all the hubbub resulting 
from the President’s request for 
50,000 fighting planes, you may 
be interested in latest figures 
reaching us which indicate that 
2196 companies in the country 
are participating On one way or 
another in aircraft activities. 
However there are only 32 en- 
gine builders and at the most, 
85 planemakers. 


Beyond Us 


Mit seems to us this guy 
“Shorty” Long had better git 
out a steel-mill language-to-Eng- 
lish dictionary for us poor guys 
that weren’t brought up on such 
lingo as skull cracker ba'l, keep- 
in the stock in the throat maist, 
bustle pipe, snort valve, monkey, 
and peep hole, to quote a few of 
his more choice ones recently. 
Some of our freshmen readers 
will begin to think we've put 
out a special edition in the orig- 
inal Greek. 


SHRDLU 
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crease in demand is expected soon 
from foreign neutral countries as 
Belgian sources are cut off. One 
recent large domestic building or- 
der involved 120 tons of rods, bolts 
and accessories for the Coney 
Island sewage disposal plant and 
went to an eastern Pennsylvania 
mill, with 800 tons of sheet piling. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—Reverses suffered by 
the Allies on the Belgian front de- 
stroyed bullishness which had been 
evident in nonferrous metal mar- 
kets at the beginning of the cam- 
paign. Announcement of the pro- 
posed billion dollar rearmament pro- 
gram failed to bring out sufficient 
inquiry to bolster the faltering mar- 
kets. Copper and tin prices fluctu- 
ated rapidly while lead and zinc held 
unchanged. 


Copper—Leading mine producers 
maintained prices at 11.50c; the lead- 
ing custom smelter asked the same 
level at the close; resellers and cus- 
tom smelters changed quotations 
rapidly and offered down to 11.37%c 
at the close. Consumers reduced 
their purchasers steadily after Mon- 
day when they took 10,314 tons and 
the daily rate at the close was 
around 1000 tons. Spread of the 
war has cut the export market 
drastically and prices have dropped 
to only 11.25c, f.a.s. 


Lead — Greater consumption of 
lead in prosecuting the war will 
tend to lift further the pressure of 
foreign supplies on our market. 
Trading was moderate and prices 
held at 4.85c, East St. Louis, and 
5.00c, New York. 


Zine—With Belgium’s zinc indus- 
try greatly hampered by the war, 
indications are that the United 
States will be called upon to furnish 
a larger share of foreign require- 
ments. Consumption in this country 
is improving with galvanized sheet 
outeput rising two points in two 
weeks. Sales were fair with prices 
firm at 5.7Se, East St. Louis, for 
prime western. 

Tin—Straits spot prices fluctuated 
widely from 51.50c to 54.50ec and 
closed at 53.50c. Consensus is that 
the government likely will increase 
its purchases of tin sharply in its 
effort to build up its supply of 
strategic materials. Consumers 
showed increased buying interest 
following the President’s message on 
the proposed rearmament program. 

Antimony—Only routine business 
was booked with prices unchanged 
on the basis of 14.00c, New York, for 
American spot and nominally 16.50c, 
duty paid New York, for Chinese 
spot. 


STEEL 



















mn 
is Copper. 
le Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
r- del. del. Casting, New York 
May Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
IS 11 11.50 11.50 11.12% 54.50 52.50 
y 13 11.50 11.50 11.12% 54.50 52.00 
d 14 *11.37% 11.50 11.12% 52.50 50.06 
a 315 *11.37% 11.50 11.12% 51.50 49.75 
| 16 11.50 11.50 11.12% 52.50 50.00 
B 17 11.50 11.50 11.12% 53.50 51.25 
MILL PRODUCTS 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per Ib., —— as 
Vv specified. Copper brass products based 
‘ on 11.50c Conn. copper 
* Sheets 
i CROW: THORS COM. 5.5.5 oes siicin s v8 18.31 
¥ SOT) GU FURIES os ccics cc tmeiesss 20.12 
l- Tged, Cut to. 2ONDeTS «0... cece see 8.25 
)- Br Ce IN 2 wis on cons Fe ween 11.00 
)- Tubes 
t Set, POI DVGRE. ooo os eee. 21.06 
a ae i aa are 20.62 
: Rods 
4 High yellow brass ................13.26 
1 Goper, NOt: TOUCH: 66... ee a ccs 16.62 
Anodes 
Wopper, UNGIMME ... 0... 2... eo 17.37 
, Wire 
; Teliow brass (high) .....;........ 18.56 
i OLD METALS 
Nom. Dealers’ Buying Prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
, pt LA, A Re Rs a a 7.12% -7.37 % 
| eee ra 8.00-8.25 
Chicago Bae al. a ohh A: bien es ow 9 
i MOREE Gite pissin. b oaks ersie waeh s 7.75-8.25 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices 


Anti- 

Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
N.Y. St. L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
5.00 4.85 5.75 19.00 14.00 35.00 
5.00 4.85 5.75 19.00 14.00 35.00 
5.00 4.85 5.75 19.00 14.00 35.00 
5.00 4.85 5.75 19.00 14.00 35.00 
5.00 4.85 5.75 19.00 14.00 35.00 
5.00 4.85 5.75 19.00 14.00 35.00 


*Based on sales by custom smelters; mine producers unchanged at 11.50c. 


Heavy Copper and Wire 
TU: OUR Pc Bs sc eve - . .8.75-9.00 


eo RR a a ear ay Ore 9.00-9.25 

RRUNCMMO, THO. Leong ican wc egies +9 see 

ie Saree aS he eles ed 8.75-9.25 
Composition Brass Turnings 

BN REE 35ers irk Os Bie aes s. eo kas 6.75-7.00 


Light Copper 


New York .. oe at culie Sis «6 ore 
SENN Soop Reis hs he a eet Ms 7.00-7.25 
DIE Pi alinty Chk. ots aS wie > <namats S ackee 6.75-7.00 
I I 8 es Ses ey ibys, ans asus ete wel 6.75-7.00 
Light Brass 
ERM Ura. c reais 0 bed a «9s shove 4.00-4.25 
Chicago Pe ENE Pe eee fe 
RENE 2 cs va Sat See be ee wa 4.50-4.75 
wad 
SR NOE o's aw MGI GN 8 ON OAS 4.50-4.75 
UNNI 5.5 0 ans 603. ki a’ 6 wt, wiv's'a\e wrk 3.90-4.15 
PEGG Sieh sole ss sieyea oot ra 3.90-4.10 
EER neo cs we we kn ee oe Sie a's 4.00-4.25 
Zine 
PU TINIE a «iv ekeivin's iat Rial’, 0:00 «ee 
2255p nik ore, BE ae puStene oon 2.75-3.00 
TUNIS fad ok no ie ba & a eens 3.25-3.50 
Aluminum 
ase. COGt: Cl@VElIQNGE.... 0. 0c eee ss 9.00 
og Ey te .. .6.50 
Cares, s0ru Cleveland: ..............s4400 
Pee. Cane Sct. TGs). oc nc ss. T1000 


SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads 12.00 
Standard No. 12 aluminum. . .13.75-14.00 


Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
Pittsburgh, has acquired the plant 
of the Athens Brick & Tile Co., 
Athens, Tex. Purchase covers all 
plant equipment, inventories, ac- 
counts receivable, etc., and the 
plant is being operated as a unit 
of Harbison-Walker. Headquarters 
of the sales department for this dis- 
trict will be maintained at Athens. 


May 20, 1940 


Equipment 


New York—While deferred de- 
liveries are a retarding factor, total 
volume of machine tool orders is 
substantial. By shopping about, 
prospective purchasers are generally 


able to get promise of fairly early 
despite 


shipment on some. units, 


@ These pontoons, designed for an 
important job, were welded with Page 
Hi-Tensile ‘‘C’’ because Hi-Tensile 
“C” produces a weld that is made in 
record time, that has great strength 
and ductility and that passes most 
rigid tests. 

In addition Hi-Tensile ‘“‘C”’ 
steady, quiet-running. Just the rod 
for horizontal, vertical and overhead 
welding, and for work in close quarters. 

On test it shows tensile strengths of 
65,000 to 75,000 pounds and elonga- 


is fast, 





heavy backlogs. Domestic business 
is being routed ahead of export by 
most shops, although foreign buyers 
are also pressing for deliveries and 
in some instances are combing the 
used machinery market for tools. 
Large volume of machinery re- 
mains to be placed by the aircraft 
engine industry which for weeks has 
been an active buyer. Several ship- 
yards have also bought moderately. 
Picatinny Arsenal, N. J., has a large 
list of special pelleting presses up 
tor bids, closing May 27. Total num- 
ber of units to be bought may reach 
50 with a minimum of 30. 
Boston—Machine tool orders from 
the Detroit area have been heavier, 
automobile builders placing some 
units for 1941 models. Several shops 
in the Worcester district have booked 
additional orders from Detroit. The 





tion of 20 to 30 per cent—30 to 70 
foot pounds impact resistance and 
28,000 to 32,000 pounds fatigue re 
sistance per unit. 

Your local Page distributor will be 
glad to give you further interesting 
information. 


BUY ACCO QUALITY in Page Welding 
Electrodes; Page Wire Fence; Tru-Lay 
Preformed Wire Rope; Reading-Pratt & 
Cady Valves; Campbell Abrasive Cut- 
ting Machines; 
Wright Hoists, 


American Chains; 
Trolleys and Cranes. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION ¢ MONESSEN, PENNSYLVANIA 





AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 





4G AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION —In Conoda 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LTD 
ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION — OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, INC. WRIGHT MANUFACTURING Division /”/r9londs PRODUCTS, LTO. 
~ FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION ° THE PARSONS CHAIN COMPANY, LTD. 
= 
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iircraft industry continues a_ lead- and overtime. Backlogs are heavy. 
ing buyer of equipment and miscel- Seatile—Volume has dropped as 
laneous demand is well maintained the season advances, spring require- 
despite further deferred deliveries ments having been placed. West- 
on some lines. Others, by allocating inghouse is low to Bonneville proj- 
production and shop schedules, are ect for furnishing 267 transform- 
able to cover regular domestic cus- ers for six substations, bidding $43.,- 
tomers with a minimum of delay. 513. Same bureau has called bids 
This is notably true of some grind- May 31 for pole line and guy hard- 
ing equipment units. Shop sched- ware for Covington-Tacoma trans- 
ules frequently include extra shifts mission line, Spec. 1017. Tacoma 








MECHANICAL POWER PRESSES 


of 
ALL TYPES AND SIZES 


Horn 
Reclinable 
Straight Side 
Roll and Dial Feeds 
Double Action 
Double Crank 
Punching 
Toggle 


















Our Specialty: 


Patent Percussion Power 
Presses 


ZEH & HAHNEMANN CoO. 


56 Avenue A. Newark, N. J. 















































FOR 73 YEARS 


...foundrymen have recognized Hanna quality as 

a standard for comparison. Such a reputation is 

especially significant today, when close adherence 
to specifications is so important. 





THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
MERCHANT PIG IRON DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
Buffalo Detroit New York Philadelphia Boston 














will open bids May 20 for annual 
supply of distribution transform- 
ers, $25,000 available. J. R. Ummel, 
Seattle, purchasing agent for bu- 
reau of indian affairs, receives bids 
May 20 for one gas and three 
diesel-driven lighting plants for 
Nulato, Hydaburg, Kanakanak and 
Tanana, Alaska. 






CONSTRUCTION 
and ENTERPRISE 


Ohio 

CANTON, O.—-Timken Roller Bearing 
Co. has plans for an annealing furnace 
building for its plant here. 





CINCINNATI—Formica Insulation Co 
manufacturer of laminated electrical in- 
sulation and plastics, has started a 
plant addition of about 30,000 square 
feet floor space, consisting of two addi 
tional stories, to meet needs of increased 
production. 


CLEVELAND—Industrial Machine Co., 
1432 East Forty-seventh street, is build- 
ing a plant addition costing $8000. 


CLEVELAND Steel Improvement & 
Forge Co., 960 Addison avenue, is build- 
ing an addition costing $7000. 


CLEVELAND Pennell Sheet Metal 
Inc., 1515 Fairfield avenue, has leased 
plant at 5045 Sweeney avenue and will 
move operations there soon, when altera- 
tions are completed. 

CLEVELAND —Artistic Iron Products 
Co., 7310 Bessemer avenue, Stephen Ol- 
lock, manager, plans to build two-story 
addition to increase space for fabricat- 
ing bronze and aluminum. Additional 
equipment will be required. 


CLEVELAND—Cowles Tool Co., 2086 
West 11Cth street, is building an addi- 
tion containing about 1200 square feet 
floor space for manufacturing and stor- 
age. Plans by H. M. Morse Co., 1500 
Superior avenue, who is taking con- 
struction bids. 

CLEVELAND Tinnerman Products 
Inc., 2038 Fulton road, has let contract 
to Austin Co., 16112 Euclid avenue, for 
addition with 12,000 square feet floor 
space. Third expansion in three years 
Albert H. Tinnerman is president and 
George Tinnerman general manager. 


CLEVELAND—C, B. Patterson, com- 
missioner purchases and supplies, city 
hall, is asking bids, closing June 7, for 
combustion control, flowmeters and _ in- 
strumentation for Lake road generat- 
ing station. Includes panels, pushbutton 
and pistol-grip electric control stations, 
ammeters ang annunciators, under con- 
tract No. 220. 


CLEVELAND—Cleveland metropolitan 
housing authority, Ernest J. Bohn, sec- 
retary and director, Housing Center, The 
Mall, Cleveland, is taking bids to May 
28 for 583 gas ranges and 582 electric 
refrigerators for Valleyview homes and 
568 each, gas ranges and electric refrig- 
erators, for Woodhill homes. 

CLEVELAND Durable Plating Co., 
3510 East Ninety-first street, is building 
new plant 62 x 120 feet at Cambridge 
avenue and East Ninety-first street, to 
increase production 100 per cent. Addi- 
tional generators and tanks will be in- 
stalled. John T. Hyduke is president. 


MARION, O.—Marion-Reserve Power 
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Co. has had plans prepared for an ex- 
tension to its power station here. 
ORRVILLE, O.—Village, R. A. Kinney, 
president board of public affairs, has 
let contract to Couse & Saunders, 12740 
Lyndon avenue, Detroit, for an addition 
to its electric light plant, costing $18,936. 
UPPER SANDUSKY, O.—Fusner Corp., 
Indianapolis, Ind., has bought and leased 
400 acres muck land in vicinity, through 
John Risner, local agent, and will build 
fertilizer plant costing $100,000. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. Superior Indus- 
tries Inc. has been incorporated with 
$40,000 capital. Samuel J. Henry, 37 


Wayne avenue, is agent. Company will 
We Bot Pro it treat and process metals 


Connecticut 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Bridgeport 
Metal Goods Mfg. Co., 365 Cherry street, 
will build a two-story factory addition 


Gellatly Construction Co., 25 Housatonic 
PARKER-KALON avenue, is general contractor. Total cost 


is about $40,000. 
EAST HARTFORD, CONN United 
id-f d p d t Aircraft Corp., Pratt & Whitney division, 
0 orge ro uC S South Main street, will build a power 
plant addition. Industrial Construction 
Co., 721 Main street, Hartford, Conn., 
is general contractor. Cost estimated 

at $40,000. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Louis H. Wein 


er Inc., 318 Crown street, is building a 
two-story machine shop, 40 x 95 feet, 


by Insisting On 





ECAUSE Parker-Kalon Cold-forged costing $40,000. C. H. Abramowitz, 52 
Socket Screws, Wing Nuts, Cap Goffe terrace, is engineer. 
Nuts and Thumb Screws are made to WATERBURY, CONN. American 


‘ : , Brass Co. has plans for a new tube 

such exacting standards, both small mill building addition to its plant here 

users and large enjoy the benefits 

that come with accuracy, strength, Massachusetts 

good design and fine finish. No 
BOSTON—Old Colony Gas Co., 39 

Quincy street, plans rebuilding its burned 

have standardized on Parker-Kalon. gas plant at East Braintree, Mass., at 

cost of about $500,000. 


wonder, then, that so many thousands 


Samples and prices are yours for the 


asking. Write. SALEM, MASS. Hygrade Sylvania 
Corp., Bridge street, plans to _ install 
PARKER-KALON CORPORATION electric power equipment in a two-story 


addition to its electric lamp and radio 
tube manufacturing plant. Total cost 
about $200,000. 


SOMERSET, MASS.—Montaup Electric 
Co. has let contract to Stone & Webster 
Corp., 49 Federal street, Boston, for 
design and construction of an addition 
to its power plant, including a_ high- 
pressure turbine and boiler to supply 
600,000 pounds of steam per hour. Total 
cost about $3,000,000. 


194-200 Varick Street New York, N.Y. 






















| Vermont 






NEWPORT, VT. Citizens Utilities 
Electric Co. has approved plans for 
modernizing and improving its hydro- 
electric generating plant at cost of about 
$50,000. Charles T. Main Inc., 201 Devon- 
Shire street, Boston, is consulting en- 
gineer. 


SPRINGFIELD, VT.—Jones & Lamson 
Machine Co. is building an additional 
unit to its plant here. Structural steel 


has been awarded to American Bridge G reater T on api g e 


| Co., Pittsburgh. 
PARKER-KALON | Per Edge of Blade 
CORNING, N. Y.—Corning Fibre Box 


| New York 
| Corp. will build an addition to its plant 
SOCKET SCREWS WING NUTS | here. 
LANCASTER, N. ¥Y. Hazel-Atlas 
CAP NUTS THUMB SCREWS Glass Co. Inc, Fifteenth and Jacobs AMERICAN 
streets, Wheeling, W. Va., has let gen 
: | eral contract to John W. Cowper, 775 
SOLD ONLY THROUGN REPCHAN Dee Te | Main street, Buffalo, for a factory build. ) H E A R K N F E C .@) . 
i boile é ost é 
a A ng oiler plant to cost about HOMESTEAD - PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK—Hercules Steel Corp. has 
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been incorporated with $10,000 capital large addition to its manufacturing Pennsylvania 

to conduct business in steel and iron plant here. Will require considerable 

products, by R. Robert Hochman, 233 equipment. ELLWOOD CITY, PA.—wNational Tube 

Broadway, New York CARLSTADT, N. J.—Columbia Pro- Co., Pittsburgh, is taking bids on mod- 
tecktosite Co., 631 Central avenue, 1s ernizing and rebuilding its plant at 
building a three-story plant, 80 x 90 cost of about $300,000. 

New Jersey feet, general contract to Bonanno Con- HARRISBURG, PA. — Pennsylvania 
struction Co., 1827 Bergen turnpike, Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa., has 













BURLINGTON, N. J.—Robins Convey- North Bergen, N. J. J. Rothstein, 220 approved plans for two additions to its 
ing Belt Co., New York, is building an Hulton street, Jersey City, N. J., is ar- steam-electric plant on Elliott street, 
addition to its plant here, structural chitect. Harrisburg, requiring additional equip- 
steel being let to Lehigh Structural CLIFTON, N. J.—Fritsche Bros. Inc., ment. Cost will be about $250,000. 
Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 86 Third street, will build a 2-story OAKS, PA.—B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 

chemical plant addition at cost of O., will install electric power equipment 

CAMDEN, N. J.—Campbell Soup Co., $200,000. Epple & Kahrs, 17 Washing- in an addition to its branch mill here. 
Camden, has had plans prepared for a ton street, Newark, N. J., are architects. Total cost will be about $100,000. Al- 






bert Kahn Inc., New Center building, 
Detroit, is engineer. 
, PHILADELPHIA—Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf 
OARINGS. ‘ building, Pittsburgh, will install elec- 
~S) tric power equipment, steel tank stor 
> age, pumps and other mechanical equip- 
ment as part of its expansion of refin- 
ery at Thirtieth street and Penrose 
avenue. Total cost about $5,000,000. 
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Michigan 


CHELSEA, MICH.—Chelsea Spring Co. 
plans erection of three buildings to add 
about 20,000 square feet of floor space 
to its plant. 

DETROIT—Detroit Stamping Co., High- 
land Park, has given contract to the 
Austin Co., 16112 Euclid avenue, Cleve- 
land, for a plant to cost $80,000. 

DETROIT—Donnelly Pattern & Eng?- 
neering Co., 122 West Nevada street, has 
let contract to the Austin Co., 16112 
Euclid avenue, Cleveland, for a _ steel 
and concrete plant to cost $100,000. 
(Noted April 29.) 

DOLLAR BAY, MICH.—Frank W. 
Foley, veteran wire manufacturer, is 
organizing a company to buy and op- 
erate the Roebling copper wire mill, idle 
for the past three years. 

FERNDALE, MICH.—N. A. Woodworth 
Co., manufacturer of aviation parts and 
specialties, has given contract to the 
Austin Co., 16112 Euclid avenue, Cleve- 
land, for a machine shop to cost $50,000. 

MARSHALL, MICH.—General Power 
Unit Corp. has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital to manufacture gaso- 
line motors, by Guy W. Mayes, Marshall, 
Mich. 





































Ask us for suggestions on developing new 
parts like these for your products, or on 
simplifying existing ones. Our experience 
in their manufacture and practical applica- 
tion can assist you. And there is also 
economy in buying Hubbard Springs, 
Stampings, and Wire Forms. Send us 
your inquiry for parts like these. 









MD-Hubbard 


SPRING COMPANY 


413 Central Ave., Pontiac, Mich. 


























































Illinois 


AURORA, ILL.—Aurora Pump Co., 
Frank S. Main, president, manufacture}! 
of pumps, will build a one-story addition 
60 x 120 feet. Herbert Spieler is archi- 
tect. 

CHICAGO—Symons Clamp & Mfg. Co., 
4249 West Diversey boulevard, is build- 
ing a 1-story addition 116 x 139 feet, 
costing about $40,000. Austin Co., 510 
North Dearborn street, Chicago, is en- 
gineer. 





THE 
STARTING 
POINT of 


CHICAGO—Commonwealth Edison Co., 
72 West Adams street, plans expansion 
of its steam-electric generating plant 
on Fisk street. Includes installation of 
147,000-KW turbogenerator unit, high- 
pressure boilers and accessories. Part of 


FO RGINGS OMPLETE control of all processing menacing development costing about $5,- 
from selection of the melting 1a 

ae eas * EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—Obear-Nester 

CARBON -ALLOY charge to the finished condition is Glass Co., has let general contract to 
AND SPECIAL theN.F. &O. guarantee of quality in George A. Barnes, East St. Louis, fot 

forgings furnished to your specifica- an addition to its plant. 

BASIC ELECTRIC tions — Smooth Forged, Hollow oKANKAKEE, ILL..—Florence Stove Co. 
a . 222 Jest Nort ank drive, has let 
STEELS Bored, Rough or Finish Machined. general contract for a 1-story addition 


Die Blocks and Piston Rods to cost about $75,000, to Lowrie & Lau- 
termilch, 400 West Madison street, Chi- 


NATIONAL FORGE AND ORDNANCE Co. “—. 




















IRVINE, WARREN COUNTY, PENNA., U.S. A. Indiana 
“ ANDERSON, IND.—Guide Lamp Corp. 
F. L. Burke, general manager, will build 3 
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cet 


a boiler room and powerhouse addition, 
to cost about $100,000. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Allison Engi- 
neering division, General Motors Corp., 
Speedway City, Ind., will install elec- 
tric power equipment in its four-unit 
addition to the airplane engine manu- 
facturing plant, total cost of which will 
be about $500,000. J. Lloyd Allen, Ar- 
chitects and Builders building, Indian- 
apolis, architect. (Noted April 22). 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Aluminum Co. of 
America has plans for addition to plant 
building No. 16, at Lafayette. 


LOGANSPORT, IND.—Logansport Ma- 
chine Co., West Linden avenue, Charles 
Wilkinson, general manager, is building 
an addition 82 x 135 feet, for which 
equipment will be required when de- 
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Be sure to see 


historic Phila- 
delphia — stay 
at the Bellevue 
—one of the 
few world fa- 
mous hotels in 
America. The 
Bellevue IS 
Philadelphia. 


Reasonable Rates. 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT Ceneral Marager 
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partments are rearranged to increase 
production. 


RICHMOND, IND.—Board of public 
works, city hall, plans extensions and 
improvements to the municipal power 
plant, including a 15,000-KW turbogen- 
erator, surface condenser and auxiliaries, 
at total cost of about $625,000. W. R. 
Stevens, superintendent, is in charge. 


Delaware 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Eastern States 
Farmers Exchange, 95 Elm street, West 
Springfield, Mass., will build a_ four- 
story fertilizer plant here, 150 x 168 
feet, costing $100,000. A. E. Baxter En- 
gineering Co., Delaware avenue, Buf- 
falo, is engineer. 


Maryland 


FREDERICK, MD. Potomac Edison 
Co., Robert L. Smith, district manager, 
plans $115,000 improvement program, in- 
cluding substation improvements, new 
switching and additional voltage regu- 
lating equipment, four transformers, new 
substation at Mt. Airy and distribution 
lines. 


Kentucky 


LOUISVILLE, KY. Buckeye Cotton 
Oil Co. will build an extraction and 
preparation building for its plant here. 


PADUCAH, KY.—Board of city com- 
missioners has authorized a survey and 
estimate of cost of a municipal electric 
light plant. James P. Smith, city man- 
ager, is in charge. 


North Carolina 


FRANKLIN, N. C.—Nantahala Power 
Co., J. E. S. Thorpe, president, Franklin, 
will resume construction of hydroelec- 
tric power development on Nantahala 
river, suspended in 1931. Includes power- 
house with rated turbine capacity 63,000 
horsepower and rated generator capacity 
of 63,000 KVA. Transmission system to 
be augmented. 


Virginia 

RICHMOND, VA. Cameron Stove 
Mfg. Co., J. S. Gregg, president, has 
been incorporated to manufacture stoves, 
castings and other products, with maxi- 
mum capital $100,000. James W. Gordon, 
Travelers building, Richmond, attorney. 


Missouri 


ST. LOUIS—A. Leschen & Sons Rope 
Co., Harry J. Leschen, president, 5909 
Kentucky avenue, will build plant ad- 
dition, 1-story, 35 x 150 feet. 


Wisconsin 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—Hudson-Sharp 
Machine Co., manufacturer of paper con- 
verting machinery, plans construction 
of a factory addition. 


KIEL, WIS.—H. G. Weber & Co., manu- 
facturers of paper bag machinery, will 
build a one-story addition and install 
additional equipment. E. A. Stuben- 
rauch, Sheboygan, Wis., is architect. 


TWO RIVERS, WIS.—Schwartz Mfg. 
Co., manufacturer of buffing wheels and 
filtering products, will build a one-story 
factory 160 x 200 feet; shipping room 
20 x 75 feet and office building 55 x 65 
feet. William J. & Frederick Raeuber, 
Manitowoc, Wis., are architects. 

WEST ALLIS, WIS.—Kempsmith Ma- 
chine Co. has let general contract to 
Jezo Construction Co. for a one-story 
machine shop addition, 51 x 57 feet. 
M. C. Herrmann is architect. 


WEST ALLIS, WIS. Kearney & 
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Treeker Corp., manufacturer of milling 
machines, has given general contract to 
Klug & Smith Co., 111 East Wisconsin 
avenue, Milwaukee, for one-story addi- 
tion 131 x 164 feet 


Minnesota 


DULUTH—Hugo Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turer of tanks and other metal products, 
ind Duluth Culvert Co., a subsidiary, 
have let contract to Emil J. Zauft & 
Son for a one-story factory and ware- 
house addition. 

GRANITE FALLS, MINN,—City has 
approved bond issue of $18,000 for wa- 
terworks improvements, including well 
and 250,000-gallon water tank. C. A 
jarager is city engineer. 

HASTINGS, MINN.—Dakota 
John Swan, county highway 


county, 
engineer, 
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Office Chairs— 
Built to Endure 


Harter Steel Chairs, for fine 
offices, are noteworthy for 
their ease and comfort— 
for their modern flowing 
lines and for their sturdiness. 


Chairs in the Columbian 

Suite, illustrated above, are 
equipped with moulded form 
rubber cushions. This is in 
line with the latest trend, 
for wherever comfort is of 
paramount importance in 
seating, there you will now 
find foam rubber in use. 
More and more business lead- 
ers are turning to Harter. 
They know that in so doing 
they will get smartly styled 
steel chairs—chairs that offer 
the last word in comfort p!us 
extra long wear. 
These business leaders also 
know that Harter Posture 
Chairs are outstanding in the 
posture chair field. Harter 
Posture Chairs are designed 
to make good sitting posture 
easy and natural. There is a 
Harter chair for every type 
of seated work. The Harter 
Corporation, Sturgis, Mich- 
igan. 
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—Construction and Enterprise— 


has let general contract to C. B. Hansen 
Co., South St. Paul, Minn., for a one- 
story county highway maintenance 
garage and machine shop 36 x 80 feet. 

MOORHEAD, MINN.—City, R. G. Price, 
clerk, is taking bids on general con- 
tract for improvements to municipal 
power plant, costing $50,000 to $60,000. 
Helmick, Edeskuty & Lutz, 412 Essex 
building, Minneapolis, are consulting 
engineers. 

MOUND, MINN.—Roto Wing Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture snow- 
removal machinery by C. M. Garland 
and associates, Mound 


North Dakota 


HILLSBORO, N. DAK. Red Rive 
valley electric Co-operative, Ralph Diehl, 
chairman, is taking bids on 240 miles 
rural transmission lines. M. S. Hyland, 
1114 Eighth avenue North, Fargo, N. 
Dak., is consulting engineer. 


Iowa 


WATERLOO, IOWA—John Deere Trac- 
tor Co., L. A. Rowland, general manager, 
has given general contract to Jens Olesen 
& Sons Construction Co. for a one and 
two-story plant addition 96 x 320 feet. 

WATERLOO, I[TOWA—Rath Packing Co. 
has given contract to Sumner S. Sollitt 
& Co., 307 North Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, for a one-story boiler plant addi- 
tion 100 x 100 feet. Helmick, Edeskuty 
& Lutz, Essex Building, Minneapolis, are 
engineers. 


Wyoming 


SHERIDAN, WYO.—W. L. Waegels, 
Ucross, Wyo., is interested in applica- 
tion to REA for $60,000 loan for 60 
miles rural transmission line in Sheri- 
dan county, to serve 200 customers. 


Montana 


MISSOULA, MONT. West Montana 
Electric Co. has been awarded contract 
for first unit of Missoula Electric Co- 
operative Inc., a 117-mile power line 
to cost about $97,000. 


Idaho 


BOISE, IDAHO City, James L 
Straight, mayor, will vote June 11 on 
proposed construction of sewage treat- 
ment plant to cost about $350,000. 


California 


BELLEFLOWER, CALIF.—Arc Welded 
Tank Co., 141 Algeroma Place, Belle- 
flower, has been formed by Howard C. 
Gipe and Floyd W. Hayes. 

LOS ANGELES—Brown Aircraft Corp. 
has been incorporated with capital of 
$1,000,000 by L. W. Brown and. asso- 
ciates. Durley-Downes, Syndicate build- 
ing, Oxnard, Calif., representative. 

LOS ANGELES—Aircraft Specialties 
Corp. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital by L. M. Bach and associates. 
Robert Omer, 214 Security building, 
Burbank, Calif., is representative. 

LOS ANGELES —Hardman Ajrcraft 
Products Inc. has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital by Frank Hardman and 
associates. Sprague, McClanahan, God- 
dard & Hunt, Title Insurance building, 
Los Angeles, are representatives. 

LOS ANGELES—Marvel Pacific Car 
Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital by L. M. Bleck, Minneapolis; 
Harold Strong, Whittier, Calif.; M. E. 
Strong, Los Angeles. Charles Marston, 
Coliseum hotel, Los Angeles, is repre- 
sentative. 

ORANGE, CALIF.—Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Co. will build warehouse building 
addition to its plant, 76 x 140 feet, cost- 
ing $14,000. 


Washington 


ABERDEEN, WASH.—Harbor Plywood 
Co. has awarded contract to C. C. Moore 
Engineering Co., Seattle, for a power 
unit, including 40 x 40-foot boiler house, 
two Babcock & Wilcox boilers and 50- 
foot steel stack, to cost about $75,000. 
Generators may be installed later. 

SEATTLE—John S. Schorr is build- 
ing 2-story pattern shop at 1320 Dear- 
born street. Kenneth S. Ripley is ar- 
chitect. 

SEATTLE—Swift & Co., Chicago, will 
build a meat processing and packing 
plant at 1050 Fourth avenue South, 150 
x 340 feet, to cost about $175,000. 

WATERVILLE, WASH. — Centennial 
Flouring Mills is building grain eleva- 
tors here and at Coulee City, in which 
latest equipment will be installed. 
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THE Ge) “AUTOMATIC HAND” OF PRECISION CONTROL, 
WITH ONE-WAY FIRING, TAKES THE “GUESS” OUT OF 
YOUR SOAKING PIT OPERATIONS TOO 


Marking up new records in economy and uniform heating SC 

One-Way Fired Pits are now installed in 27 different mills, 

a total of 134 holes. To take the last “guess” out of ingot heat- 

ing today’s One-Way Fired Pits are equipped with completely 

automatic controls for pressure, temperature and atmosphere. 

Regardless of ingot condition or required heating rate— 

whether hot or cold alloy or low carbon—controls can quickly 

be adjusted for predetermined consistent and uniform results. 

Combustion of the fuel takes place above the ingots 

eliminating the possibility of flame impingement... and 

assuring uniform heating. The controlled character and thickness of the scale is 
reflected in the low chipping costs and time required. Vertical rising, sand sealed 
covers prevent heat loss and facilitate maintenance of the desired atmosphere. 
SC One-Way Fired Soaking Pits can be heated with any commercial fuel— 

oil, coke-oven gas, natural gas, straight blast furnace gas, or a mixture of any of 
these fuels. Call or write Toledo or nearest SC office for additional information. 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION: TOLEDO, OHIO 


WHEREVER HEAT 
IS USED 
IN INDUSTRY 


SURPFACE@ COMBUSTION 


‘PRODUCERS heed sud \ eeaunicuone FURNACES, ANITROL COMMERCIAL AND RESIDENTIAL SPACE HEATING EQUIPMENT AND KATHABAR AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEM I 
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Praise from Unusual Source 


To the Editor: 

We don’t think you’ve ever seen 
an ad like the one the Massachu- 
setts Development and _ Industrial 
commission has been running, quot- 
ing Nicholas P. Morrissey, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts federa- 
tion of labor, who says: “Firms 
locating in Massachusetts find thou- 
sands of co-operative workers”. 

This is the first time we have 
heard of a state inviting new busi- 
ness through the mouth of a leader 
of organized labor. The mere fact 
it is the president of the state feder- 
ation of labor who speaks is evi- 
dence of the kind of relationship 
that exists between employer and 
employes in Massachusetts. 

Further concrete proof of this 
relationship is given in the adver- 
tisement, which says: ‘“‘Massachu- 
setts’ record, the major industrial 
state with the greatest freedom 
from lost work per employe due to 
strikes”. 

This dramatic testimony of peace 
on the home economic front is 
pleasant news for business men in 
any state at any time, and particu- 
larly today. 

POWELL CABOT 
Chairman, 
Massachusetts Development and Ii- 
dustrial commission, 
Boston 


Should Drop Partisanship 


To the Editor: 

With things happening in the 
world as fast as they are now, I 
realize just how hard it is to write 
an editorial that will be timely a 


holding his identity. 


few days hence, such as yours in 
STEEL, May 20, page 40. 

I cannot help but feel that the 
whole world, including the United 
States, is facing the greatest crisis 
of perhaps all time. This should 
be a time to bury partisan politics 
and unite for the common defense 
of our country. 

We all know that your _ indict- 
ment of the New Deal in your edi- 
torial is all true. I doubt if billions 
were spent in raking leaves, but of 
course we do know that billions 
have been uselessly spent and have 
been appropriated to various pres- 
sure groups. for. political vote- 
getting purposes. 

I agree with you that at least 
a large part of the immense funds 
we must spend for armament should 
come through increased taxation 
and the cutting down of appropria- 
tions for the various’ pressure 
groups. 

It will, indeed, be interesting to 
see whether or not our President 
will be able to bury partisan poli- 
tical advantage in an effort to unite 
the country for our common de- 
fense. 

I consider it most unfortunate 
that we are faced with a political 
campaign during this critical time. 
There should be some way to 
avoid it. 

WENDELL FE. WHIPP 
President, 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., 
Sidney, O. 


Pension Costs Increased 


To the Editor: 
We find the article by Eugene M. 
Klein on old age pensions very in- 
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Readers are invited to comment upon articles, editorials, 
reports, prices or other editorial material appearing in 
STEEL. The editors cannot publish unsigned communi- 
cations, but at their discretion may permit a writer to use 
a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists for with- 
Letters should be brief —preferably 
not exceeding 250 words. 


teresting. (STEEL, May 13, p. 21). 
It is difficult to set forth any fac- 
tors that Mr. Klein may have over- 
looked. On the other hand, there 
is one condition confronting com- 
panies which have pension plans, 
to which we would like to call at- 
tention. 

Insurance companies, which write 
most of the pension plan contracts, 
are confronted with two. serious 
problems under present-day condi- 
tions: The drop in interest rates 
on those securities available to 
them; and increase in the span of 
life for those participating in the 
plans, thus extending the mortality 
table of years. 

These two factors have forced the 
insurance companies to increase the 
annuity costs, thus in almost all 
cases increasing the companies’ 
contributions under the plans. By 
the same token, under a company: 
operated plan where the insurance 
company is not involved, the return 
on the company’s investments and 
the longer span of life of those 
employes have increased the com- 
pany’s costs, because not only do 
they realize less on the money in- 
vested, but also the participants live 
longer and must be provided for 
over a longer period. 

We realize that these are thoughts 
which Mr. Klein would not bring 
out in his article, but at the same 
time they are important points to 
be considered by any company with 
a pension plan. 


J. D. STETSON JR. 
Air Reduction Co. Inc., 
New York 
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